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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 


Religion, in its earlier manifestation of a group of myriad, unorganized and 
pre-codified forms of cults and beliefs, carried the revitalizing and soothing message 
of an invisible, uncontrollable and unexplainable power that exercised a strong 
influence on the subconscious human mind. Those earlier manifestations of ‘religion’ 
can be seen in all the prehistoric societies of the past and simple societies of the 
present following the hunting-gathering / agro-pastoral way of subsistence. The 
portable art forms of Venus figurines of the Upper Palaeolithic in bone and ivory and 
the representation of female genital and secondary sexual organs in the Palaeolithic 
cave art portrays the strong influence of procreative symbolism in the Prehistoric 
belief system. One should not fail to recall in this connection that such primitive sex 
rites contributed everywhere to the development of religious ideas and, in a broad 


sense, to the evolution of human thought as a whole. 


The evolution and spatial expansion of agricultural societies along with 
concomitant developments in subsistence strategies marked a paradigmatic shift in the 
belief systems, cults and practices. In place of the “fertility of animal and human 
worlds’, the ‘fertility of the soil’ takes precedence leading to the emergence of related 
rituals and practices. With the emergence of ‘chiefdoms’, ‘religion’ became an 
organized one catering to the diverse needs of a ‘ professionally stratified’ society, 
assimilating into it the erstwhile cult systems, beliefs and practices. With the 
emergence of organised states/ kingdoms, the institution of ‘religion’ finally appears 
in a codified and structured form with elaborate ritual paraphernalia, stratified priestly 
class, subordinate servile classes, scriptural literature and monumental architectural 


establishments. 


India, being the land of one of the oldest surviving civilizations of the world, 
can boast of giving birth to a variety of belief systems, cults, ritualistic practices and 
sectarian faiths, philosophies and literary compositions, beginning from the simple 
societies (hunting-gathering/agro-pastoral) to the elite ones (Védic/Upanisadic/ 
Purdnic/Buddhist/Jain /Tantric). All of them survived into the 21° century, albeit in 


modified forms. This feature of a continuous and surviving religious history over 


several millennia is one of the rarest features of human history in any part of the 


world. 


Classical India never had a ‘Religion’ in the strict sense of a Western 
definition. The Sanskrit word ‘dharma’, sometimes translated as Religion, means 
‘customary law’ that was followed by the people voluntarily. Throughout 
classical South Asia, the study of law consisted of concepts such as penance, 
piety and ceremonial as well as practical traditions. In the context of emerging 
‘chiefdoms’ and “early states’ based on social stratification and professional 
demarcation, ‘religion’ played the role of a ‘cohesive force’ between the rulers and 
the ruled. It was also during the same period one can notice the amalgamation of the 


prehistoric cults and belief systems in to the elite sectarian religions. 


During the medieval period of Indian history ‘Religion’ performed its 
established role as the deliverer of spiritual emancipation and elevation. In this role, 
we have the development of scriptural literature first in Sanskrit and later in 
vernacular languages containing ritual formulations and their practical forms of 
application; philosophical discourses; iconographic prescriptions and injunctions; 
mythological stories on the origin of different classes/dynasties, temples and sacred 


centers, lineages of teachers; devotional music, dance and other forms of fine arts. 


The evolution of Puranic theism coincides with the growth of Saivism, 
Vaisnavism and Saktism as independent sectarian faiths, having their own 
philosophical, mythological, iconographical and ritual paraphernalia. The Bhakti 
movement of 7” Century C.E, one of the major contributions of south India to the 
pan-Indian religion emphasised the individualistic relationship with a personal deity 
rather than the more rule-bound strictures of traditional Vedic Hinduism. Customarily 
discussed as a unified whole, the movement's message was expressed in diverse ways. 
At its core was the idea that salvation was attainable by all who believed, thus 
challenging the Vedic system in which it was limited to male members of the ‘dvija’ 
castes of Brahmin, KSatriya and Vaisya communities. It was in this movement that 
Women and members of the siidra and untouchable communities were included and 
were offered a place of importance. In the vanguard of this movement were poet- 
saints who eschewed the Sanskrit language and rituals of Brahmin priests in favour of 


emotive devotional songs expressed in regional vernacular languages. These 


proselytizers had diverse opinions regarding such things as the nature of prescribed 
ritual practices and the identity of their deity, be it Siva, Visnu or some other, but they 
shared a common devotional fervour. The institution of ‘temple’, which is the single 
most significant contribution of the Bhakti movement, played the catalytic role in 
bringing together all the social groups in to the ambit of spiritual urge, advancement 
and deliverance. The role of temple in the economic and cultural spheres of the times 


was more prominent than in the field of spirituality. 


It is to be admitted that historically certain ideas and practices are evidently 
rooted primitive sex rites based on the magical association of natural and human 
fertility. Such magical belief systems and practices found their way into the 
philosophy, methods and practices of the sectarian groups of all faiths. They are 


manifested more prominently in the Saiva philosophy and practices. 


The Early and Medieval Indian History saw the emergence of some radical 
and non-védic sectarian groups such as the Pasupata, Kapdlika, Kalamukha, Sakta 
and Siddha/Natha traditions of the tantric branch which wielded considerable 
influence in the royal courts, affluent trade guilds and temples and among the masses 
as well. These sectarian faiths also made significant contributions to the efflorescence 
of arts and letters. The tantric offshoots in Saivism, Saktism, Buddhism and Jainism 
gave supreme importance to the attainment of Siddhi in their philosophical thinking 
and practical methods. As a result of the involvement of diverse religious 
philosophies and sects in the Siddha cult, it emerged as a complex system in which 
the conceptual and practical ingredients of all the sectarian faiths can be identified. 
The intra-changes and inter-exchange of beliefs and rituals between these faiths 
continued throughout the medieval times, and these processes was So thorough and 
complete that none of the early religious systems could save their pure forms and all 


of them became totally tantric in their philosophy, rituals and practices. 
Tantra and Tantrism 


One of the main difficulties in defining tantra arises from the sensational 
connotations that the term has acquired over a period of time. In the beginning of 19" 
century, when the tantric texts were being studied by the Westerners, tantra was 


believed to be a conglomeration of bizarre and unconventional religious disciplines 


consisting of sorcery, black magic, exorcism, and orgiastic practices. According to 
early scholars, it occupied an obscure niche within Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
religions of India. As research progressed and a broader range of tantric textual 
material came to light, it became clear that tantra, far from being an unconventional 
religious practice limited to a small group of heretics, was actually one of the major 
components in the philosophical tenets and ritual practices of Hinduism, Buddhism 


and all the sectarian faiths of India. 


Even though Tdntrism does not hold the Vedas in high esteem, and even 
frequently condemns them, it still embraces a number of Védic theories and practices. 
Ritual worship, meditative techniques and practices associated with numerous deities 
from the Vedas, Brahmands and Puranas appear in the tantric literature presented 
with a tantric orientation. This vast literature even contains instructions on building 
temples and consecrating images of the deities; information on places of pilgrimage 
and the exact ritualistic or meditative practices to be performed there. Practices 
concerning the application of herbs, gems, minerals and astrology were also brought 
into the fold of tantric spirituality’. The tdntric ideals were absorbed by all sectarian 
faiths of India to such an extent that {dntric ideas are scattered throughout non-tantric 


Sources also. 


Tantric religion grew as a parallel tradition to the Vedic in its content through 
the assimilation of various non brahminical’, popular and heterodox cults and belief 
systems; scientific and technological treatises. At the earlier stage of history, Tantra 
arose as the sum total of man’s knowledge of the objective world around him. 
Etymological interpretations of the word ‘Tantra’, clearly and conclusively point out 
that originally the word had no special religious or metaphysical significance or 
meaning. It was a way of life that sought the significance of knowledge, not in the 
realization of an illusionary absolute, but in the day-to day activities of the men, in the 
simple facts of life like agriculture, cattle breeding, distillation, iron-smelting etc., and 
in experimental sciences like alchemy, medicine, embryology, physiology, with a 


deliberate theoretical orientation that the structure of the microcosm and the 


! Pandit Rajamani Tigunait, Sakti: The Power in Tantra, Himalayan Institute press, Pennsylvania, 
1998, p.19. 


°The Védic philosophy branded tantra as avaidic and called for avoiding them and their followers. The 
Kiirma Purdha suggests that one should not even speak to the Pasupatas and Paiicardtras. See 
S. C. Banerji, A Brief History of Tantra Literature, Naya Prokash, Calcutta, 1988, p.30 
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macrocosm are identical and that the key to the knowledge of nature is to be found in 
the human body itself. The etymological interpretations point to the fact that Tantra 
was a general term for any system serving as the guiding principle of any work and 
that the use of the work in a strictly religious sense evolved at a later date and came to 


indicate the scripture by which knowledge is spread’. 


These pristine forms of tantric religion and philosophy in course of time went 
through many alterations due to the superimposition of the brahminical thought and 
philosophy. In spite of all such mishandling, grafting and the burden of interpolations, 
tantra could retain its basic structure and meaning in clearly rejecting the caste system 
and patriarchy and on the philosophical front, all external formalities with regard to 
spiritual quest. Tantra once for all banished the gender inequalities” and gave supreme 
importance to the women folk not only to be a part of the religion as practitioners but 
also as teachers. This place of a ‘Guru’ provided to the women folk was the single 
most lasting contribution of the Tantric religion, a designation which in terms of the 


sacredness is even superior to the God, him or herself. 


In the primitive Tantric cosmogony woman as a mother of the race was 
considered essentially to be the life-producer. Her organs and attributes had been the 
life-giving symbols par excellence. But under diverse historical conditions Tantra 
eventually came under the Veddntic fold. Yet the primitive substratum remained 


unchanged despite the interpolations of the elite philosophy and ideology. 


According to the tantric view, the act of creation is due to the union of Female 
and male principles, the former being the more important functionary. The Tantric 


system is characterized by the worship of Sakti or the female energy of Siva. The 


‘The word Tantra is derived from the root ‘Tan’ which means “to spread’ the knowledge. ‘Tantra’ 
literally means thread, threads in a loom; web; metaphorically: guideline through the labyrinth of 
samsdra towards liberation. In a special sense it means “the scripture by which knowledge is spread’ 
(tanyate vistaryate jiianam anena iti tantram). In the initial stages, tantra, Similar to the Véda, is meant 
for study and understanding of the secular and practical aspects of the world, the knowledge of which 
iS preserved with various communities of craft specialization. In course of time, these secular and 
practical treatises underwent transformation towards metaphysical approach and lost their practical 
applications. As they came under the influence of sectarian religions, Tantric texts began to develop 
under separate schools of thought such as Saiva and Sakta in the initial stages and later Lokayata, 
Sahdjayana and Vajrayana.(N.N. Bhatacharayya,1992, Preface and Introduction, p.1) 


“The main feature of the Tantric philosophy is the high standard to which they have raised 
womanhood. She is considered to be the embodiment of all the primeval energy, and as such deserves 
all the veneration. She is elevated to the status of a teacher who can even give initiation to her children. 
In short, she is the active half of the Adindtha (Siva) who is nothing more than a ‘Sava’ (corpse) 
without her. 


Tantric worshippers are otherwise called the Kaulas and their practices are known as 
Kulacara (Kaulacara). Tradition says that the Kulacard system was brought down by 
Siddha Minanatha to the earth. This tradition clearly establishes the relationship 
between the Siddha and Téntric cults’. Particularly in Bengal region, Tintrism has 
tended to merge with the Sakta cult. Though the term ‘tantra’ commonly applies to 
Saiva or Sakta works of the Tantric tradition, it is difficult to distinguish the Saktism 
from Saivism. Saktism is the worship of the Supreme Power as divine creative energy 
(Sakti). Here, a female force creates, regulates, and destroys the cosmos. She is also 


worshipped as Siva’s spouse, as the dreadful Goddess Durga or Kall ’. 


The female principle of Sakti played a predominant role in Tantric philosophy 
and rituals, which gradually developed into an independent cult. Vast mythology 
developed around this great goddess The Seven Mothers (Saptamatrikas):Brahmi, 
Maheswari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Chamundi, were identified as the 
consorts of their male counterparts. Another factor is her identification as Sarasvati, as 
the goddess of Learning, the revealer of divine knowledge. Sakti is generally 
worshipped in three forms. Firstly, in her ordinary form. Secondly in her fierce form 
which is generally associated with the Kapalikas, who offered animal and human 
sacrifices to propitiate Her. The third is the sensual form in which she is the object of 
worship with the school of the Saktas or Kaulas. In this form she is called as 
Anandabhairavi,Lalita and Tripurasundart. She is conceived as enthroned in 
Sricakra, consisting of several triangles in upward and downward direction, which is 
a symbolic form of male- female unity. Much Tantric literature has been produced 
with mythological explanation of the mystic circles and of the technical terms 


involved in the Sakti worship. 


Tintric influences have been strong in Saivism from sixth century C.E 
towards the end of the Gupta period, when this religious current first became 


important. Tantrism blended with yoga, particularly hathayoga, forms the doctrinal 


* B.S.L. Hanumantha Rao, Religion in Andhra: A Survey of Religious Developments in Andhra from 
early times up to C.E. 1325), Archaeological series No. 69, Dept. of Archaeology and Museums, Govt. 
of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1993, p. 291-292 


* The provenance of the tantras is controversial. One floating tradition in the form of a verse says that 
the tantric branch of knowledge which first appeared in Gaudadesa (Bengal), was developed by the 
people of Mithila (Bihar), prevailed at some places in Maharashtra, and met with destruction in 
Gurjara (Gujarat). See S. C. Banerji, 4 Companion to Tantra, Abhinav Publications, Delhi, 2007, p.14. 


7 Mircea Eliade (ed.), Encyclopedia of Religions, Vol.7, p.174 
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basis of the medieval Saiva sect of the Nathas, who were also often called as Siddhas 
and Kanphata yogis. This group emphasizes yogic control over mind and body 
including the winning of magical powers (siddhis) and aims at spiritual enlightenment 
through the domination of the inner ‘serpent power’ called Kundalini Sakti, which is 
believed to lie within the veins or nerves (nddis) and centers (cakras) of a yogic body. 
The impact and influence of the Kanphata sect continues mainly through the diffusion 
of hathayoga into the mainstream Hinduism during medieval times and loses its 
control over the elite and popular sections of the society after 15” century C.E. 


However, a few Natha yogis still exist in different parts of the country’. 


During the medieval period in south India, the Hindu religion deviated from 
its common textual prescriptions, traditions and institutions. Unlike the Nayanars, the 
canonised Tamil Saiva saints who were also basing themselves on the tdntric 
mysticism, the Saiva Siddhantins of the southern part of the Tamil region, preached 
that God as a spiritual guide or guru, graciously permits himself to be realized by the 
purified souls. The Saiva Siddhdnta had a tantric branch, known as agamdnta Saivism 
patronised by the Cola rulers. They did not attach any importance to the Vedas. They 
also abandon many traditional elements like caste, image worship, etc. On the other 
hand, the religio-philosophic idealist and monist Kasmir School of Saivism disagrees 
in certain important respects with the teaching of Sankara (8" century), the founder of 
Advaita monism, derived from the Upanisadic Vedanta as a system of absolute 
idealism that is mainly followed by the intellectual elite. Sankara, a native of Malabar 
resided in Varanasi (Benaras/Kas1) travelled across the sub-continent and established 
a monastic order and monasteries (mathas). Like many hermitages (asramas) and 
great shrines, these mathas became centers of brisk and vibrant religious activity and 
contributed to the realization of his ideal of Hindu unity. Then in the later periods, 
after the emergence of the individual structural temples and temple complexes, the 
temple centered rituals became more prominent. They include in it all sorts of Tantric 
influences, more particularly in the temples dedicated to Saiva and Sakti than the 


Vaisnavite ones. 


It was in Tdntrism, that the Siddha philosophy could develop into a codified 


system of learning and propagation because Tdntrism was not a moksa sastra, but 


“Ibid. Vol.13, p.10 


advocated the attainment of Siddha kaya to be a Jivan mukta, within a life span to 
reach the state of Paramahamsa , the highest stage of tantric sadhana. Therefore, 
Tantra is known as all-comprehensive knowledge of the fact that the external objects 
about one’s life are nothing but the outcome of certain conscious forces within. The 
objects and the beings of the material world are due to the play of the conscious 
energy in its various manifestations. Thus, tantra 1s a great source of knowledge about 
the social and religious life of ancient and medieval India. Nobody can claim to know 


about Indian religion fully and correctly without the study of Tantras’’. 


Tantrism as a school of spiritual teaching and practices stressed the necessity 
of involving all the constituents and dynamic forces of the human personality, 
including the emotions and bodily functions, in the process of spiritual endeavour, and 
recognized their affinity and interrelatedness with the cosmic forces which are to be 
integrated in order to achieve ultimate fulfillment and liberation'’. Some relegate 
these Tantras to the class of black magic, whereas others consider them full of 
obscenities and unfit for the study of a man of good taste. But speaking the truth, like 
the Veda, Tantra was primarily the way or means to understand the mysteries of life 
and universe. It arose as the sum total of human knowledge of the objective world and 
a way of life that sought the significance of knowledge, in the daily activities of men, 
such as agriculture, cattle breeding, iron smelting, alchemy, medicine, embryology, 


and so on. 


Tantrism developed most vigorously from the 4” to 6” centuries C.E., in areas 
where Brahmanic penetration had been weakest: in the Northwest, in Bengal and 
Assam in the East, and in the Andhra area of the South. These are areas where one 
must assume non-Aryan influences in general, and more particularly tribal and folk 


practices involving Shamanism, witchcraft, and sorcery, and at least in the Fast and 


° According to tantra, Hamsa is the symbol of purusa-praktti tattva. Ham is male or Siva; Sah is 
female and Sakti. Siva - Sakti are therefore Hamsa which combined mean the bird. The material shape 
of this bird is variously described as that of a goose, flamingo and duck in various ways. Hamsa thus 
symbolize the unity of male and female elements which is the ultimate goal of tantrika Sadhana. To 
the Vamdcara School, the reversal of Hamsa is the method of Tantric practice which is applied in the 
context of sex rites also in addition to the yogic Sadhana of Kundalini Sakti. (John Woodroffe, 2004, 
p.165) 


\0 Rajkumar Pruthi and Rameshwari Devi, Religions and Faiths in India, Mangal Deep Publications, 
Jaipur, 2004, p. 18 


!! Haridas Bhattacharyya, (ed.), The Cultural Heritage of India Vol IV: The Religions, The 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 2" Edn, 1956, p.211 
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South, a cult of the Goddess. Tdntrism represented an outlook that placed the Goddess 
at the center of its “extensions” and to some extent, it cut across the sectarian and 


religious distinctions, whether it is Hindu, Buddhist, or even J ain’. 


The chief focus of tantric rituals and practices is on the attainment of a 
physically strong body (Siddhadeha or Kdya) through various yogic practices. 
Prandyama (controlled breathing) is one such yogic exercise. Through several forms 
of the Prdandyama, the innate energy in the human body identified as female energy is 
aroused to meet of the two aspects of Tantrism namely, the sophisticated and the 
popular, the latter incorporates a number of non-Brahmanical Hindu elements — one 
of which is the concept of Sakti. Sakti resides in human body as the serpent power 
(kudalini) within miiladhdra cakra. The dormant female energy is awakened by 
yogic exercises and then she is to be taken up through the regions of five other cakras 
to the realm of sahasrdra at the center of the head, to merge with the male energy’. If 
the sadhaka gets success in this nearly impossible endeavour of unifying the female 
and male energies, he attains salvation (jivanmukti) and the highest virtues. The term 
mantra includes two powers such as, the vacakd and vacyd. The word vacakd 
embodies words as well as sounds. There are two grades of sound and these are called 
bindu and nada. Bindu is Siva: bija is Sakti, while the term nada combines Siva and 
Sakti. Siva is recognized as the male principle and Sakti denotes the female principle, 


and through their union (kdma-kala) proceeds creation (ssi). 


Tantras are generally classified into two types namely ‘left-hand’ and “right- 
hand’. Tantra interprets the anti-Brahmanic practices of the left metaphorically, and 
also include under its heading a wide variety of ceremonial rituals assimilated into 
Hinduism that are simply non-Véedic. These include the use of non-Védic mantras as 
well as yantras and mandalas, anionic and non-Védic geometric devices. Adepts 
come from all castes, but low-caste and even tribal practitioners and teachers are 


especially revered. The goal of liberation within the body takes the specific form of 


2 Mircea Eliade (ed.), Op.cit, Vol.6, p. 352 


3 By the yogic control of breath, the thirty knots in the spinal cord can be loosened, as a result of 
which the two vital winds, praa and apana, can enter the spinal cord and move upwards as hamsa 
through the six nerve plexuses — miiladhara, svadhisthana, manipura, andhata, visuddha and ajna — 
and on reaching the Sahasrara region, assume the nature of siinya. There are 7200 nerves within the 
body of which sixty-four can be distinctly located and fifteen utilized for yogic purposes. For more 
details see T. N. Misra, /mpact of Tantra on Religion and Art, D.K. Print world (P) Ltd., New Delhi, 
1997, p.95. 


seeking magical powers (siddhis), which in orthodox forms of Hinduism are regarded 
as hindrances to spiritual achievement. Under the guidance or initiation of a Guru, 
who embodies the desired fulfillment and its transmission, the siddhis are sought 
through yogic practices, through their anatomical analysis of the “subtle body” (liga 
sarira). First practiced is hatha-yoga, the “yoga of exertion or violence,” that is, 
rigorous physical discipline geared to coordinating the body’s “ducts” or “channels” 
(nddis) and “energy centers” (cakras). This is followed by kundalini-yoga, which 
awakens the dormant Sakti, conceived as a coiled-up “serpent power” in the lowest 
cakra between the genitals and the anus, so that it (or she) can pierce and transform 
all the cakras (cakrabhéda) (usually six) and unite with Siva in the “thousand-petalled 


Lotus/cakra” (Sahasrdra)in the region of the brain. 


Beyond these practices, “left-handed” Tantriks pursue in literal fashion the 
ceremonial use and application of the “five ‘m’s” (patica-makara piijd). They 
incorporate into their cultic practices five ‘sacraments’ beginning with the syllable 
ma: fish (matSya), meat (mamsa), parched grain/postures/gestures of hand (mudra)’" 
regarded as an aphrodisiac), wine (madya), and finally sexual intercourse (maithuna). 
It is likely that most, if not all, of these practices involve the incorporation of elements 
of the cult and mythology of the Goddess, who is described as having delight in meat 
and wine and is approached by lustful demons for sexual intercourse. Tantric texts 
stress that these practices are to be carried out within a circle of adepts and supervised 
by a male and female pair of “lords of the circle” who insist on strict ritual 
conventions that guard against an orgiastic interpretation. Theoretically, the 
practitioner is supposed to retain his semen at the point of orgasm, this being a sign 
not only of profound dispassion but an actualization of the non-procreative union of 
Siva and Sakti at the dissolution of the universe of dualities. The Siddha /Natha 
tradition symbolize the most comprehensive understanding and application of the 


theoretical and methodological tenets of Tantric philosophy. 


To summarise the main characteristic features of the tantra sastra, the first 
thing that comes out prominently is its acceptance in to its fold all the classes of 


people irrespective of caste, creed or sex. It offered freedom to be engaged in spiritual 


“ Mudrds are mystical figures made by intertwining or twisting the figures and hands. The figures are 
supposed to resemble various animals and objects and to possess great power as occult forces. See 
Maurice A. Canney, Encyclopaedia of Religions, NAG Publications, Delhi, 1976, p. 250 
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practice according to one’s competence and shows the practical method which would 
qualify him or her (Sddhaka) to proceed along the higher path of knowledge, in terms 


of experience as distinguished from or opposed to the theoretical one. 
The Tantric Sects 


Although the tenets of Tantrism were absorbed by almost all the elite religions 
and got transformed into their mythology, rituals and philosophy, two of the Saivite 
path occupies an important place as the athimargikas in the tantric parlance. These 
sects represent a special ritualistic trend, a tradition of hoary antiquity containing 
many obscure elements. They are the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, considered to be the 
offshoots of the ancient Pasupatas, play a significant role in popularizing Saivism not 
only in the royal courts, but also among the masses during the period between 6 to 
13™ centuries C.E. The Kalamukhas even enjoyed the status of royal preceptors in 
medieval south India as also great scholars in Saiva Siddhdinta. The literary 
compositions of the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas are a few but the tenets of their 


beliefs and practices may be gleaned from other literary sources. 


Another Tantric sect which enjoyed even more popularity and patronage both 
at the elite and popular levels during the medieval period is that of the Natha Siddhas, 
whose influence extends over the entire subcontinent and continues into the present 
century. Between these three sectarian groups, there are many commonalities in terms 
of philosophy, mythology, cosmology, rituals and even individuals of the holy order. 
These sects represented a special ritualistic trend, a tradition of hoary antiquity, 
containing many obscure and primitive elements. They are considered to be the most 


atimargikas of the Saiva lineage. 
The Kapalikas 


The Kapalas or Kapalikas appear to have been closely related to the Somas, 
Saumas or Somasiddhdntins'’. This class of sectarian Saiva faith seems to have 
originated very early on the religious stage of Ancient Indian History. The rgveda 
contains a hymn known as ‘kesisiikta’ which contain a description of a class of 


ascetics who were half-naked, or had only short brown garments soiled with dust, 


IS C. Chakravarti, ‘The Soma or Sauma Sect of the Saivas’, in Indian Historical Quarterly, 1932, Vol. 
8, pp.221-23. 
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kept long hair. Although scantly mentioned in the inscriptions'® of the ancient or 
medieval periods, the Kapalikas were described in detail in the legends and literary 
works of the times'’. The Kapalikas seem to have originated in south India, and 
Srisailam happens to be their main center of activity. The aim of the Kapalikas was 
not simply achieving divine bliss but attaining the magical yogic powers (Asta 
siddhis), which were the most sought after in the traditional yogic practices which aim 
at the attainment of Siddhadeha and ultimately Divyadéha’. They used six mudras: 
kanthahara (Necklace), alamkara (ornament), kwndala (ear rings), bhasma (ashes) 
and yagnopavita (sacred thread). Their identity marks Kapdla (Skull) and Khatvarga 
(club) were not mentioned as part of the six mudras (mudrika satka).They aim for the 
attainment of highest happiness located in the female organ (Bhagdasana Sthana) 
which is to be propitiated through the usage of Paiica-makara Sadhana ப Pataiijali 
described them as ‘ayahsiilika’ (one with an iron lance /trident). Siva worshipped by 


them is in the form of ‘Kapaleswara’. 


Briggs gave a detailed description of the Kapalikas™ thus: “They went about 
naked, wore a cap while travelling, smeared their bodies with funeral ashes, were 
armed with a trident or sword, carried a hollow skull for a cup or begging bowl, were 
half-intoxicated with spirits which they drank from the hollow skull, were known to 
commit acts of violence; their garments (when they wore them) were of patch-work, 


they slept on the ground, and wore a rosary of rudraksa seeds. They offered human 


sacrifices to Camunda in order to obtain magic powers, and often resorted to tricks to 


ensnare victims. Dust from their feet was supposed to cure disease and water from the 
washing of their feet drove away demons. The powers which they acquired included 


the ability to fly through air. Their wits were sharpened by the use of wine, eating 


1° Lorenzen discussed inscriptions from medieval Karnataka speaking about the presence of the 
KapAlikas during 9” -13” Centuries C.E. in Lorenzen, David N. Kapdlikas and Kalamukhas: Two Lost 
Saivite sects, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1972, (Rev.edn.1991), pp. 24-29; Appendix —pp. 215-223. 


™” Ibid, pp.31-71 


I$ David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body: Siddha Tradition in Medieval India, Munshiram 
Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1996, p. 102. 


!? N. N. Bhattacharya, Op.cit., p. 254. He who knows the essence of the six insignia, who is proficient 
in the highest mudrd, and who meditates of the Self as seated in the vulva (bhagasana-stha) attains 
nirvana. (The Kapalikas) define the six insignia as the kamika (earring), the rucaka (necklace), the 
kundala (earring), the Sikhdmani (crest jewel), ashes (bhasma), and the sacred thread (yajriopavita). 
The skull (kapala) and the khatvariga club are declared to be the secondary insignia (upamudra). If the 
body is marked with these (various insignia) one is not born again here (on earth). See Lorenzen, David 
N., Op.cit., p. 220 


Briggs, G.W., Gorakhndath and the Kanphata Yogis, p. 224-25. 
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distinguished food, and the embrace of the Sakti of Bhairava. They were always lewd, 


and on occasion carried off maidens ”. 
The Kalamukhas 


Originating in Kasmir the Kalamukhas formed the principal branch of 
Pasupata Saivism in Karnataka, Andhra and Tamilnadu regions during 9” — 13" 
Centuries C.E. They are closely associated with the Lakulisas as the exponents of the 
Pasupata philosophy in the south. They are said to have descended from the third 
disciple of Lakuliswara by name Kaurusa or Kalanana?!. Technically they were more 
extreme in their practices than the Kapalikas, but they cannot be identified or 
distinguished”. They are referred to as royal preceptors (Rdajagurus) in the 
inscriptions of the medieval south Indian dynasties during that period. As many as 90 
inscriptions refer to the Kalamukha sect, its branches, paris ads and donations made to 
these in the form of temples, land grants etc.° The Kalamukhas are described as 
making a ‘Sitha Nada’ (roar of a lion) by blowing through the horn of an antler. One 
of their scholarly and spiritual assemblies called “Simha Parisad’ is mentioned in 
some of the inscriptions of Andhra region. Another ‘Sakti parisad’ was mentioned to 
be active in the Karnataka region. The names of the Kalamukha teachers and royal 
preceptors were suffixed by terms like ‘Jiya’ ‘Sakti’, ‘rasi’, ‘pandita’, etc. They are 
describes as having the ash mark on their forehead. The spiritual parents of the 
Kalamukhas were the Pasupatas, Both sects revere the legendary teacher Lakul1sa. 
Both of them bear similar or identical names and undertake pilgrimages to Kedarnath 
and Sriparvata. The Kalamukhas enjoyed munificent royal patronage form almost all 
south Indian dynasties such as Chalukyas, Kakatiyas, Colas and Pandyas during 
medieval period. They acted as the heads of a large number of Mathas in such 
important pilgrim centres as Srisailam, Alampir, Bezawada, Amaravati, Daksarama, 


Agastésvaram, in Andhra Pradesh”. 


*1 V.S.Pathak, History of Saiva Cults in Northern India from Inscriptions, Varanasi,1960.p.28 
°° Briggs, G.W., Gorakhndath and the Kinphata Yogis, p. 15 
2 Lorenzen, David N., Op.cit. 


°* B,S.L.Hanumantha Rao, Religion in Andhra ( A survey of Religious Developments in Andhra from 
early times upto A.D.1325),1993(Rev.edn),Hyderabad,p.287. 
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The Natha Siddhas 


The Siddhas or Natha Siddhas are one of the most respected spiritual teachers 
who still have the same divine standing among their followers, who in majority 
belong to the marginalized sections of the society. The antiquity of the Siddha Cult is 
as old as the Tintric religion itself which encompass almost all religious faiths of the 
country, past and present. In fact, the Siddha Cult transcended the narrow religious or 
dogmatic boundaries and became a part and parcel of the body politic of the Indian 
spiritual tradition and Philosophy as a whole”. But the popularity of the Siddha Cult 


became more pronounced during the medieval times. 


Nathism originated among persons belonging to the lower sections of the 
Society. The Natha-Siddhas had a general predilection toward occult practices and 
acquisition of supernatural powers. They believe in the divine power of the Guru or 
preceptor who initiates the disciple according to his receptivity. According to Natha 
cosmology, before the creation everything was dark and void. In that vacuity came 
into being a bubble from which an egg was formed. From the sweat of the primal god, 
Adinatha, was born in his lover Kétaki or Manasa, and from their union sprung 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva. In order to test them Adindtha assumed the form of a 
mutilated corpse. Having seen the corpse Brahma and Visnu avoided it, but Siva 
recognized it as the body of his father and took it to the cremation ground. When the 
body was in flames, Mihanatha sprang from its navel, Goraksa from its head, Hadi-pa 
from its bones, Kanu-pa from its ear, and Chaurangi from its legs. They are the five 
original Natha Siddhas™ who are also called as the Adi Paricikam, It is not clearly 


known when these five Adi Nathas were added up to become Nava Nathas. 


Since very early times, the popular belief systems, magical rites and rituals 
found their way into the Saiva and Sakta sectarian philosophy, rituals and pantheon. 
The original classification of Saivism was into three schools: Vedic, tdntric and 
Misra. In course of time, tantric ideology was affected by all of them in various 
degrees. The Vamdcara and Daksinacara classification of tantric sects in both of 


them speak about the Brahminical interpolation. Interpolating the popular beliefs and 


°° N. Chandramouli, ‘Siddha Cult In South India : Representations In Art And Their Ramifications ’, 
(Paper presented in the International Seminar on “World Religions after September 11”: An Asian 
Perspective’ Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, 17-19, January, 2009) 


2° Lorenzen David N., Op.cit., p.285 
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rites, it is in the Vamacdra sects that the tantric religion blossomed in various 


directions of which the Siddha cult is the most important and long lasting one. 


The Siddha cult spread in various directions and ultimately got absorbed by 
the Tibetan Buddhism and again got transported into the Saiva and Vaisnava schools 
of Hinduism during the medieval times. In the process of it development and spread 
the Siddha cult absorbed various elements of other belief systems such as Pasupata, 
Kapalika, Vajrayana, Sakta and so on. As a result, the medieval Natha Siddha cult 
grew as an amalgamation of all these diverse sectarian beliefs and practices, which 
later further absorbed into its fold even the Siifi philosophy and personalities. Even 
today in South India the Siddha tradition in various forms is still in a flourishing state 


having millions of devout adherents. 


Two later works place some symbolic elegance on the Nine Nathas: the 
Tantrardja Tantra correlates the Nine Nathas with the nine bodily orifices, while the 
Tantra Mahdrnava identifies eight Natha Siddhas with the eight cardinal directions. 
This latter list places Adinatha at the ‘center’ of the Indian universe, in the land of 
Kurukséetra; a location that would correspond to a widespread Kaula doctrine, which 


calls the central pitha of its mystic universe, the Adipitha. 


In the Satsahasara Samhita and the Samvartarthaprakasa, two other works of 
the Western Transmission, this group of nine (abstract) Nathas are doubled into a set 
of eighteen Nathas or Siddhas as the case with the Tamil tradition which holds that 


there were originally nine Sittars, before their number was doubled to eighteen. 


However, the aggregate of the Nine Nathas came to be identified, during 11 
13" century, with the legendary or historical founders of the Natha sampraddya. The 
historical name that headed most lists was that of MatSyendra/Mmanath/Luipa. These 
names often found together with Goraksa, Carpati, and Nagarjuna in the Siddha lists. 
Next in frequency are Chaurangi, Vyali, Adinath, Tanti or Tintini, Karnari/Kaneri, 
and Bhairava, followed by Jalandhara, Kanthadi, and Govinda. Of these, the 
following names appear in all three types of Siddha lists, i.e., of the Indo-Tibetan 
Siddhacdaryas (numbering 84), Indian Mahasiddha yogins, and Indian Rasa Siddhas: 
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Matsyéndra-Mima,  Goraksa, Nagarjuna, Carpati,  Chaurangi,  Tanti/Tintini, 
Karnari/Kaneri, and Kanthadi” (see Appendix 1). 


There is no uniform list found regarding the names of the Natha-siddhas. The 
most commonly occurring names are (1) MatSyendra, (2) Gorakh, (3) Carpati, (4) 
Jalandhara, (5) Kaneri, and (6) Chaurahgi. Also figuring in many lists are (7) 
Nagarjuna, (8) Bhartrhari, and (9) Gopicand. Adinath is often added to head the list, 
in the role of creator god, this is a tradition that dates back at least to the Kularnava 
Tantra, which places him at the head of the divine stream (divyaugha) in its 


enumeration of the founding Kaula gurus. 


Furthermore, there are many regional variations in the name employed for any 
given Natha Siddha: just as MatSyeéndra can become Mina; so Nagarjuna can become 
Nagnath or Arjun Naga; Kaneri, Krsnapada, or Kanha; Gorakh or Goraksa; Carpati 
either Karpati or Carpata; Chaurahgi or Piran Bhagat; and Jalandhara or Hadi-pa. 
G. W. Briggs in his work mentions the names of Nava Nathas as Goraksanatha, 
Matsyendranatha, Carpatanatha, Mangalanatha, Ghugonatha, Gopinatha, Prananatha, 


Suratanatha and Cambanatha. 


By illustrating such variants, David Gordon White offer four lists of the nine 
founding Nathas, all of which date from the 13” to 16” centuries. In Bengal, two 
sources dating from the seventeenth century but harking back to earlier traditions 
provide the following data of eight Nathas viz., (1) Adinatha (identified with Siva) is 
the founder of the order; his two disciples are (2) Minanatha (MatSyéndranatha) and 
(3) Jalandhari-pa (Hadi Siddha); (4) Gorakhnatha is the disciple of Minanatha; 
(5) Queen Mayanamatt is the disciple of Gorakhnatha; (6) Kanha-pa and (7) Gopicand 
are the disciples of Jalandhari-pa; and (8) Bail Bhadai, the disciple of Kanhapa. 


According to a 13”-14” century Maharashtrian source, the divine founder of 
the clan is Dattatreya, who is the guru of (1) MatSyendranath and (2) Jalendra 
(Jalandharanath). MatSyendra is the guru of (3) Gorakhnath, (4) Carpati, and (5) 
Revana; while Jalendra is the guru of (6) Karina-pa (Karnari-pa); (7) Bhartrhari and 
(8) Gopicand. Gorakhnath is the guru of (9) Gahaninath. The third list is found in a 


° Ibid. p.91-92 
® G. W. Briggs, Gorakhndath and the Kinphata Yogis, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1938, p. 136. 
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ca.1400 C.E., Telugu text from Andhra Pradesh, the Navanatha Charitra of Gaurana, 
which was written at the behest of the abbot of a Saiva monastery at Srisailam. The 
fourth list is adapted from a ca.16” century parampard recorded in the Punjab, which 
gives the following succession: Sakti and Siva (1) initiated Ude (2), second of the 
Nine Nathas and founder of the Jogi panth. His descendants were two demons, 
Rudragan and Jalandhar. Descended from Jalandhar, the demon convert and initiate 
were Matsyendra (3) and Jalandhari-pa (4). MatSyendra was the guru of Gorakh (5), 
Arujan Naga (6), and the father and guru of the two Jain tirthatikaras Nimnath and 
Parasnath (7). Jalandhari-pa’s disciples were Bartrinath (Bhartrhari) (8) and Kanipa 
(Kanha-pa) (9). 


The most important feature of this cult is the belief in attaining supernatural 
powers through yogic practices. The Siddhas are believed to be experts in the four 
kinds of Yoga’ and to have attained the eight siddhis’ . They used to command great 
influence among the rulers and the people in the early medieval period in Andhra and 
Karnataka. Srisailam is also referred as the nucleus for all the Saiva religious 
activities in those days. Though there are no exclusive followers of the cult in 
Karnataka, the centres of their activity are there even now. Gorakhnath and 
Matsyendranath themselves are believed to have popularized the cult in Karnataka. 
Natha Panth mathas are found in many parts of Karnataka beginning from Handi 
Badganath in Belgaum district to Kadire and Vittal in Daksina Kannada. Bhois of 


Gulbarga area are among the followers of Natha Pantha’. 


The Natha Siddhas being Saivites by sectarian affiliation, are described with 
characteristic attributes /marks (as the Kapalikas) such as the sacred ash mark 
(tripundra= three horizontal lines of ash), ear-rings, woolen sacred thread to which 
are tied the horn and brass bell (signifying the principles of Siva and Sakti as ndida 
and pavitri), the wallet or a cloth/skin bag on the right shoulder, and the club (danda). 
They are said to have sect mark of a ‘“yoni-liiga’ the organ of regeneration 


symbolizing divine procreation, on their right forearm. The Natha Siddhas are also 


2° David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body, p.92 


“0 The four kinds of yoga are Mantra-yoga, Laya-yoga, Hatha-yoga and Raja-yoga. For more details 
see Gavin Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism, p.96. 


*1 B.S.L. Hanumantha Rao, Op.cit, p. 290. 
°° Suryanath U. Kamath (ed.), Op.cit, pp. 427-428. 
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known as Kaphat (split ear) yogis the followers of whom spread across the 


subcontinent, north of the Vindhyas and extends into the adjoining Nepal. 


Siddha Cult in South India 


Siddha cult is one of the celebrated and popular cults in south India. Both the 
Siddha and the Nava Natha cult of South India becomes the most popular sectarian 
faith of the tantric group during the 9-12" centuries which is the amalgamation of 
the Saiva, Sakta, Vajrayana, Sahajayana schools of philosophy and by the 12” century 
the narrow sectarian differences between these religious sects disappear and the 
codified system of all these got fully developed in the Natha Siddha cult. The Siddha 
cult was popularly more pronounced during the medieval times and also continuing as 


a popular cult in this present era. 


The origin of the Siddha cult is not authentically dated but can be related to 
the earliest form of Saivism i.e, the Pasupata School of Saivism. ‘The term Siddha is a 
Sanskrit expression which means one who has attained siddhi. Siddhi itself means 
generally perfection reached as a consequence of certain modes of penance. A Siddha 
was an inspired seer who had a vision to read not only the past and the present, but 


could also read the future’”’ 


. But Tirumilar’s view that a Siddha not only is one who 
has untied the knots of past karma, but also squeezed and crushed the roots of future 
karma“. Most of the Siddhas belong to the marginalized sections of the society. This 
cult transcended the narrow religious or dogmatic boundaries and became a part of the 
Indian spiritual tradition and Philosophy. Siddhas used to command great influence 
among the rulers and the people in the early medieval period in Andhra and 


Karnataka’. Even today in south India the Siddha tradition in various forms is in a 


flourishing state having with millions of devout adherents. 
Natha Siddha Cult of Andhra Pradesh 


The Siddhas appear to have commended great respect in medieval society in 


Andhra region. The Telugu literature of the age makes copious references to the 


“VY, Ramachandra Dikshitar, ‘The Siddhas of South India’, in the Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 7" Session, Vol. 7, Madras University, Madras, 1944, p.162. 


“ Ibid, p. 20 


*5 pV, Parabrahma Sastry, Sri Sailam: Its History and Cult, Srisaila Devasthanam Publication, Sri 
Sailam, (4” Edn), 2007, p.35 
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Siddhas, their learning and their powers. The Vikramdrka Charitra of Jakkana refers 
to one of the numerous Mantras, called Siddhasdrasvata mantra, which is believed to 
make the practitioner proficient in all branches of learning. Vallabhamatya also makes 
a reference to the same mantra in his Kridabhiramam. Gaurana wrote his Navandtha 
Charitra at the instance of Mukti Santaraya, the pontiff of the BhiksSavrtti matha on 
the Sriparvata or Srisailam. The stories of the Siddhas were narrated at public places 


like the Purdnas™° 


Srisailam was the seat of the Yogic Saiva cult of the Siddha Nathas. The 
Matsya purdna calls Srisailam as the Siddha-ksétra. Alampir and Tripurintakam, the 
western and eastern gateways respectively of Srisailam were also centres of the 
Siddha cult. Evidently in the BrahmésSvara temple of Alampur there found certain 
mystic symbols. Besides, the ceilings of Alampur temples contain the Kundalini 
sculptures, which are obviously of Yogic significance’. Besides, this place is also 
considered to be one of the Sakti-pithas and Bhramaramba as one of the eighteen 
Saktis™. White in his work The Alchemical Body, states that Andhra country 
(Sriparvata-Srisailam) as the cradle of the alchemical art in India; when the 
Mahesvara Siddhas begin to appear in the 10” century, the magical alchemy became 
transmuted into Tantric and Siddha alchemy’. This place is considered to be a great 
Saiva centre where several yogins and Siddhas used to practice penance and the flow 
of pilgrims steadily increased even by the time of Sankaracharya’s visit to the place, 
during the early part of the 6” century C.E. To some extent, it is also referred as the 
nucleus for all the Saiva religious activities in those days. All the Siva temples in 
Karnataka and Andhra were controlled by the presiding pontiffs of the Mathas at 


Srisailam”. The principal seats of Sakti worship in Andhra are Srisailam"! and 


°° B.S.L. Hanumantha Rao, Religion in Andhra, Hyderabad, 1993, p. 291 


“7 Ibid. Generally, Srisailam is considered as one of the greatest Saiva pilgrim centres in south India. It 
is situated on a flat top of the Nallamalai hills in Kurniil district of Andhra Pradesh. The presiding deity 
of this holy shrine of Srisailam is the god Siva called Mallikarjuna and his consort known as 
Bhramaramba. It is believed that the /iiga in this temple is a self-emanated one, and also regarded to be 
one of the twelve jyothirlingas . 

“ p.V. Parabrahma Sastry, Op.cit, p.1 

°° David Gordon White, Op.cit, p.77. 

“0 p,V. Parabrahma Sastry, Op.cit,. pp.14-15, 35. 


*! The Kubjikamata Tantra copied between the 6” and 7” Centuries C.E enumerates five Sakti Pithas: 
Odiyana in Orissa, Jala in Jalandhara in Punjab, Purdna in Maharashtra, Matarga in Srisailam in 
Andhra and Kamdkhya in Assam. See R. S. Sharma, Early Medieval Indian Society: A Study of 
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Alampur. Bhramaramba and Jogulamba of the respective places are among the 


‘Eighteen’ Saktis of India. 


The Siddhas, Kapalikas, Kalamukhas, Pasiipathas, Aridhya and ViraSaivas are 
most prominent sects which highly enjoyed the royal patronage in Srisailam. 
Srisailam became a suitable resort for those Siddhas. There found several literary 
evidences starting from 7" century, and the Jain works of 11" century, mentioning 
about the Siddhas of Sriparvata (Srisailam). As mentioned earlier, a small label 
inscription in early 7" century characters found on the rocky floor on the way to the 
Sarangadhara matha found with the word ‘Sa ra sa pa ra md tma’. An ordinary Sadhu 
or bairagi cannot be called a Paramdtma, and only a man possessing divine or yogic 
powers, bears this name. The prefix ‘Sarasa’ may denote the art of ‘Rasa Vidya’. 
(The same label inscription is also noticeable at Alampur temple complex). Further, 
the Agnipurdna also describes Srisailam as Siddha-kséetra, which indicates that this 
cult flourished here even in the 4-5" centuries. As mentioned earlier, the Nava Natha 
Charitra, a Telugu work by Gaurana of the 15” century is a story of the nine Nathas, 
which was written at the instance of Mukti Santaraya, the spiritual head of the Bhiksa 
Vritti Matha at Srisailam. This work also describes in detail the visits of 
Goraksanatha, Allamaprabhu and Atréya to Srisailam. Atréya is said to have set up a 
Rasayoga laboratory in a cave near Patalagahga. Gaurana cleverly connects 
Allamaprabhu of the 12" century with Goraksanatha Siddha of about the 14” century 
C.E. At first this work was originally written by one Srigiri once and Gaurana in the 
second instance. Here the latest and the earliest faiths of Saivism at Srisailam are 
purposely brought together to convince the readers that ViraSaivism is not different 


from Siddha Saivism. 


The rectangular stone panels on the four lengthy walls of the great prakdara of 
Srisailam contain a variety of stories, legends, epics and traditions in the form of low- 
relief sculptures. They also contain a variety of tantric representations such as Yogic 
exercises, Sexual scenes and more importantly the representations of Natha-Siddhas. 
According to tradition preserved in the Mackenzie Manuscripts this wall was 
constructed by one Lingayya in Saka 1334 i.e., 1412 C.E. The prakdra sculpture is in 


typical Vijayanagara style of the 15-16” centuries. In every respect it is similar to the 
yp jayanag y y resp 


Feudalisation, Orient Longman, Delhi, 2001, p. 247. The lists of Eighteen Sakti Pithas are as many as 
on today. 
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sculpture of Hazara Rama temple built by Krénadévaraya at Hampi“, thus containing 


the early forms of the Vijayanagara Art. 
Natha Siddha Cult in Karnataka 


Karnataka, a multi-religious land located in the northern part of South India is 
also familiar for the age-old Natha cult. This cult was very popular in Karnataka, 
which seems to represent a particular phase of the Siddha cult of India. The Natha- 
Siddha cult targeted against rituals and practices that sanctified inequalities and 
exploitation of the Brahmins. This sect is characterized by its numerous monasteries 
and by the large measure of its social equality, which had a tremendous influence on 


the Kannada country, like the Virasaiva movement of Karnataka”. 


Though there are no exclusive followers of the cult in Karnataka, the centres 
of their activity are there even now. Goraksanatha and MatSyéndranatha themselves 
are believed to have popularised the cult in Karnataka. It is believed that 
Goraksanatha was instrumental in the codification of the Natha panth by bringing 
together ‘twelve separate sects’ (Barah panthi) in various parts of the country. None 
of these twelve sects had their religious or sacred centers anywhere in Peninsular 
India. The Natha sampraddya was prevalent in the Vijayanagara Empire, particularly 
in the South Kanara district, with Kadire being an important centre, as well as in 
Andhra, especially at Srisailam”. During this time, all the Siva temples in Karnataka 
and Andhra were controlled by the presiding pontiffs of the Mathas at Srisailam”. 
Natha Panth mathas are found in many parts of Karnataka beginning from Handi 
Badganath in Belgaum district to Kadire and Vittal in Daksina Kannada. Bhois of 
Gulbarga area are among the followers of Natha Panth“°. It is also said that the name 


Karnéeri or Kanéeri-nath is so named because he originally hailed from (Vijayanagara 


“ K, Thimma Reddy (ed) Srisailam: History and Culture, Telugu University, Srisailam, 1988, p. 63. 


“ By the end of the 12” century, Basava, a Brahmin by birth, had refused to undergo the upanayana 
ceremony, founded the Virasaiva sect or the LingAyats. The aims and achievements of this movement 
were ahead of other such sects such as the Natha-Siddha in Karnataka. See A.L. Basham, 4 Cultural 
History of India, OUP, Delhi, 1975, p. 279; also see Braj Ranjan Mani, Debrahmanising History, 
Delhi, 2007, pp. 166-167 


“ Anna L. Dallapiccola and Anila Verghese, Sculpture at Vijayanagara: Iconography and Style, 
Manohar, New Delhi, 1998, p. 79. (henceforth Dallapiccola) 


“ p,V, Parabrahma Sastry, Op.cit, pp.14-15, 35 


“8 Suryanath U. Kamath (ed.) Gazetteer of India, Karnataka State Gazetteer, Part I, Bangalore, 
Government of Karnataka, 1982, 427-428. 
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in) Karnataka or Kanara’. Regarding the Natha Pantha of Karnataka, White states 
that, ‘although no one of the twelve modern sub-sects of the Natha Sampraddya 
appears to ever have been based in Karnataka, the ancient and prestigious monastery 
of Kadri, located on “Jogi Hill” on the northern outskirts of Mangalore, is a 
permanent fixture of Nathism, and it is the founding lineage of the abbots of this 
monastery that is recorded in this inscription”. The Siddhas/Nathas in other parts of 
the subcontinent are nine in number” and this nava ndtha cult was one of the 
important facets of popular medieval religion of India. This is cult is also centered in 
the surrounding suburbs of Bangalore which is revealed by the sculptures found in the 
pillars of Ulsir SomeSvara temple, in Kalasipalayam JalakanteéSvara temple, and in 
Kote Venkataramana Samy temple. Besides, similar sculptures are also found in the 
temples at Hampi, Nandhi, Nandhi-beta, Avani, Naiijungudu and also in the temples 


found around the Mysore region. 
Siddha Cult in Tamilnadu 


Besides the main stream bhakti tradition in Tamilnadu, there was a group of 
Tamil Saiva poets who were much closer to the Kannada-speaking Virasaivas in spirit 
and who, unlike the Virasaivas, remained on the fringes of society. Traditionally, 
these poets, known as Siddhas or cittars in Tamil are said to be eighteen in number. 
While the tradition claims great antiquity, most of these poets probably liked no 


earlier than the 17” century on the Tamil Cittar tradition’. 
ry 


There are many Siddha-centres all over the Tamilnadu. The temples in 
Tamilnadu contain the sculptures depicting the Tantric rites and the images of the 
venerated Siddhas in it. However, the history of the Siddhas of South India, 
particularly Tamilnadu, have played a conspicuous part has become almost a 
forgotten chapter and no Tamil scholar has so far come forward to examine their 


achievements which were mostly miraculous in character, nor their great services in 


“7 See David Gordon White, Op.cit, pp.396-397 (n72). 
* Ibid. p.94; see also G. W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and Kanphata Yogis, p.58; 


“’ There is a controversy about the Nava Natha list which often varies in names and many scholars 
identified separate lists based on their own observations. 


0 Norman J. Cutler, Songs of Experience: The Poetics of Tamil Devotion, Indiana University Press, 
USA, 1987. 
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medicine and yoga’ !. The spread of this cult in Tamil region is ambiguous. However, 
there are many literary compilations in Tamil like Tirumandiram of Tirumilar, 
Tiruppugal of Arunagiri, and collections of the songs of individual Siddhas like 
Sivavakkiyar, Pambatti, Pattinattar, Itaikatar, Kaduveli Siddhar etc., which facilitated 
the spread of this cult to every nook and corner of the Tamil land. On the other hand, 
tantric modes of worship are also taking place in various temples of medieval period. 
Besides, starting from the Cola period to the post Vijayanagara period and beyond, 
tantric sculptures were occupied the parts of the temples in its pillars and gopuras, 
mandapas, etc. As a testimony of existence of this cult and patron rendered to it by 
royal authorities also revealed in the inscribed records issued by the respective rulers 
of the Tamil region. Even today, the famous pilgrim centres all which located in the 
hilly regions like Tiruvannamalai, Parvathamalai, Maruthamalai, Velliangiri, 
Kollimalai, Kaijamalai, Saduragiri, Palani, Ponnimalai, Kannivadi, Kasavanapatti, 
Tiruvakkarai, Mailam, Melmaruvattur, etc. are also celebrated as a great centres of 


Siddha worship in Tamilnadu. 
Siddha Cult in Puducherry 


Puducherry is a spiritual, peaceful and secular territory in which all sorts of 
religious people are living. It is a traditional land of learning and wisdom, as indicated 
by its name ‘Vedapuram or Véedapuri’ for its Vedic culture. Evidently, one can 
witness numerous temples dedicated to various deities. Besides that, is said to be one 
of the greatest Siddha KSetras, where many Siddhas lived and performed their 
miracles and also attained their Samadhi. Among them Swamy Siddhanantha, Mahan 
Bade Sahib, Sri Aurobindo, etc. are still celebrated as great Siddhas. It is believed that 
even today those great Siddhas and Saints are living in this place in various forms. In 
relation to these Siddhas, there are many folk tales and legends popularly spread over 
the region. For instance, it is glorified in a local tradition that, Goraksa stayed and 
performed ‘Tapa’ and attained ‘Siddhi’ at Korkadu village of Puducherry, therefore 
the village is named after him as ‘Korakar Kdadu’ and later come to the current 


corrupted form ‘Korkadu’. 


*1 VY, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit, p. 162 


°° Puducherry as a political entity appears only after 16” century, but was a part of ancient Tamilagam 
(Tondaimandalam), Bahir (Vahdr) in this region is having the Pallava copper plate inscription 
describing it as Véedapuri. 
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But prior to this, the tantric cult in art form is found in almost all medieval 
temples of Puducherry, viz., Bahr, Madagadipattu, Tirubuvanai, Tiruvandarkoil. For 
instance, on the pillars of the mahdmandapa of Sri Miilanathar temple of Bahr there 
are many mid-relief sculptures of MatSyendranatha, Vyalinatha, Bhairava, yogic 
postures, representation of Bhairavi Cakra. Besides, few other sculptures of the 
tantric rites are also found in the Madagadipattu Sri Kundankuli Mahadévar temple, 


Tiruvandarkoil Sri Paricanadi $vara temple. 


Among the temples of Puducherry, Villianir TirukameSvara temple remains as 
the most prominent remnant of Vijayanagara rule in the region’’. In the 
TirukamésSvara temple of Villianur, large numbers of such tantric sculptures are 
depicted with fine craftsmanship. On pillar reliefs, are found the sculptures of 
Minanatha (seated on a fish), Goraksanatha (seated on a tiger) and Vyalinatha (seated 
on a mythical creature known as Vyali) and other such six sculptures of the Navanatha 
group. Besides them, many tdntric images representing the cult of Bhairavi cakrd ", 
and images depicting various yoga sadhanas of Natha-Siddhas were largely found in 


different parts of the temple which are datable to the Vijayanagara period. 
The word Siddham 


If the Siddhas can be identified from the early medieval period, the evolution 
of their philosophical tenets seems to have a much earlier beginning. According to 
Svétas$vatara Upanisad, the Siddhas are those who possessed from birth the 
“superhuman” powers, as also of “knowledge and indifference to the world”. Vayu 


Purdna also describes Siddhas by grouping’ them with Devarisis, Pannagas, Yaksas, 


°° The presiding deity, Kamesvara, was installed during the early Cola period. Except the Garbhagriha, 
all structural additions of this temple belong to the Vijayanagara and post Vijayanagara period. 


4 “The worship of Sakti is centered chiefly in mystic circle known as Bhairav Tantra. It is otherwise 
called Cakrapitjd, in which there was free and unrestricted use of liquor, meat and woman. In 
Rajasekhara’s play Karpiramaijari, the master magician, Bhairavananda declares that he is an 
adherent of the Kaula way, drinks with and enjoys women and so goes forward to salvation. The 
Kaulacdryas did not observe any restrictions regarding food, drink and caste. In the Bhairavi Cakra or 
the circle of Bhairavi where Kaulas gathered to worship Sakti, all castes were admitted, meat of every 
sort excepting perhaps beef was allowed, and every worshipper was required to contract a marriage 
which was to last to the end of the gathering. In the literature of medieval Andhra, we come across 
terms like Bhairavaitantra, Bhairavayogini and Yoginicakra ”. B.S.L. Hanumantha Rao, Op.cit, p. 292. 


5 K.V. Ramakrishna Rao, 4 Critical Study of the Chronology of  Siddhas, 
http://www.Hinduwebsite.com/ hinduism/essays/siddhas.asp. he quoted from Svetasvatara Upanisad, 
Chapter I, Verses, 3, 5,7 


°° Ibjd., quoted from Vayu Purana, Chapter 41, verses 66-73 
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Gandharvas, Kinnaras etc. The késin referred to in the Rg Veda is very similar to 


Siddhas. 


In the early centuries of Christian era, it became customary to use the Prakrit 
word siddham (meaning “successes or ‘successful’) or its abbreviations at the 
beginning of an inscription or in the left margin’’. The word siddham often stands by 
itself on the margin and the Svastika appears after the word siddham’’. Sometimes, 
the word siddham or its symbol was followed by one or more verses in praise of 
various deities. These auspicious symbols appear for first time in the Nasik Cave 
inscription of the time of the Satavahana king Krsna and in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavéla, belonging to the last quarter of the first century B.C. and the 
beginning of the first century C.E. 


With the expansion of the Gupta Empire, the currency of ‘siddham’ extended 
over the entire North and the East of India. The word ‘“siddham’ had an equivalent 


symbol - “3? - and frequently both the word and the symbol were used together’. This 


formula (siddham) became so respectable and widely current that it still survives in 


the orthodox style of even private letters addressed to a superior. 


In the inscriptions, invocations were addressed to the God, deities, 
Tirtharikardas, Buddhas, Arhatas, Siddhas, saints etc. in order to seek their presence as 
a witness to the deeds executed in the records and to pray for their help and blessings 
for the successful completion of the undertakings°. The earliest invocation occurs in 
the Hathigumpha cave inscription of Kharavela in the following simple form: Namo 
arhantanam (salutation to the Arhatas) and namo savasiddhanam (salutation to all the 
Siddhas). The Mandasor Stone Inscription of the Satavahanas and the KsSaharatas 
found at Junar, Mahad, Kud, Karle, Shelarwadi, and Nasik of the time of 
Kumaragupta II (C.E. 436 and C.E. 473) contains a long and glowing invocation to 


°7 Richard Salomon, Indian Epigraphy: A Guide to the Study of Inscriptions in Sanskrit, Prakrit and the 
other Indo-Aryan Languages, Munshiram Manoharlal, 1998, pp.67-68 


°$ G. Buhler, Indian Epigraphy: From About B.C.350 to About C.E. 1300, Eastern Book House, Patna, 
1987, pp. 108-109. 


°° It was used like that in the Mathura Stone Inscription of the time of Huviska. For further details see 
Epigraphia Indica, (henceforth EN), Vol. XXI, pp.60f. 


“0 Raj Bali Pandey, Indian Paleography (Part 1) Motilal Banarasidas, Varanasi, 1957, p.149. 
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the Sun and the Siddhas’!. Similarly at Aracchalur’” of South Tamilnadu, an 
inscription with Brahmi characters was found. The first letter of the first line begins 
with a circle and dot inside it. This indicates tha in the Brahmi script. However, here 
this represents the word like mahgala or siddham. Scholars like M. Raju, Seeni 
Venkataswami, Sri Pal and T.V. Mahalingam dates this inscription as 3" or 4” 


century C.E®. 


The word Siddhar is found in the literary work 7 irumandiram’". The Siddhar 
of this period is entirely different from the Siddhar of the later period in different 
aspects. However, the word is not found in the Nikandus®, except Piigalanthai°’. 
Evidently such group must have originated only after the Nikandu period i.e. 13-14" 
centuries. Even Agarathi, Abidhana, Vadamdlai nikandus of 19h century too do not 
mention the word “Siddhar’. However, the word Siddham is used to denote Siva and 
as well as Buddha. Besides, the word, Siddham denoting to knowledge is used only 
once in Paripdadal°’. Therefore, Ramakrishna Rao opined that the nomenclature 
Siddha, Siddha literature, Siddha system of medicine etc, are of later origin perhaps 


belonging to 17" 19” centuries. 


«1 “May the Sun, the cause of the origin and destruction of the world, protect you — who is worshipped 
by the hosts of gods for the sake of their maintenance and by the Siddhas who wish for higher 
accomplishments (and) by having the objects of their desire under their control as they long for 
liberation and by sages practicing with devotion strict penances, who are able to curse or to offer 
blessings ”. See ibid, pp.150-153. 


£2 A village in Erode district of Tamilnadu lies in the Erode - Kangéyam road, about 12 miles from the 
Erode town. There is a low lying hill called Nagamalai near the village which contains a natural cavern 
at the height of about 60 feet from the surrounding area. It is locally called Andipparai. In this are 
found three rock beds with inscriptions. 


‘ T.V. Mahalingam, Early South Indian Paleography, University of Madras, Madras, 1974, pp.290-7 


* There are different opinions among the date of Tirumandiram and its author Tirumiilar. Scholars, so 
far assigned different dates. Presently it varies from 3000 BCE to 4/5” Centuries CE. 


“5 The lexicographical books in Tamil are called Nikandus. The first full-fledged lexicon in Tamil is 
Divakaram of Divakarar. 


66 Piigalanthai, 92. Pirgalanthai is the second Nikandu. It is more elaborate than Divakaram. 
M. Arunachalam dates Pingalar to 900-1000 C.E. see M. Arunachalam, An Introduction to the History 
of Tamil Literature, Gandhi Vidyalayam, Tiruchitrambalam, 1974, p.342 

°7 Paripddal is one of the eight works of Sarigam literature which is classified as Effuttohai or eight 
anthologies. It contains only musical pieces. Out of the traditional 70 songs, only 22 songs have 
survived which give the names of 13 composers and 10 musicians. The songs are composed on 
Muruga, Tirumal, the Vaigai and the city of Madurai. Paripddal is dated between 100 and 200 C.E. 
See M. Arunachalam, op.cit, pp.39, 56 and 341. 


“KV, Ramakrishna Rao, Op.cit. 
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Siddhas, Siddhar and Cittar 


The terms Siddhas, Siddhar, Sittar and Cittar were variously used by the 
Western and Indian scholars, but each of them has specific connotation in Tamil. 
Siddhar means perfected or realized saint. Sittar implies an expert in occultism, 
alchemy and so on with magic or superstitious power. Cittar also connotes the same 
however exhibiting such powers with mind. It may be noted that the differentiation 
arises due to the understanding and interpretation of the Tamil words siddhu (miracle, 
supernatural performance, etc.) and cittu (connected with mind and mental powers). 
In this work the word ‘Siddha’ is used for the group of saintly people, who flourished 
between 14" to 19" centuries. Incidentally, they coincide with their Sanskrit 
counterparts’. The Lexicon of Tamil Literature defines that the term Cittar as derived 
from the Sanskrit word ‘Siddha’ which means miraculous, supernatural, magic power. 
It has a vague designation of at least three groups of Tamil authors known as 


alchemists or physicians who composed in Tamil vast literature in prose and verse’. 


The Tiruvdvaduturai Puranam speaks of the Siddhas as those who are rich in 
knowledge’. According to Vanmiki ciittira ndnam 3, “by purifying the mind and 
attaining perfection one becomes a cittan (Siddha). He is indeed fit to be called 
Siva”. Tiruvalluvar in his Tirukkural refers to the Siddhas by the word Arivar. The 
Arivar or the Aravor were in all probability the people described by the Tirukkural as 
‘Nittar’ or ‘those who have renounced’. Chapter 3 of Kural itself named as ‘Nittar 
Perumai’ means “The Greatness of Ascetics’. All the ten verses (couplets) of this 
chapter are dedicated to the ascetics, those who are renounced. It says that, 


The settled rule of every code 
Requires, as highest good, 

Their greatness who, renouncing all 
true to their rule have stood 


Cit = the principle of universal intelligence or consciousness; Citta = mind-stuff: sub-conscious 
mind; Siddh = realised, perfected, thus, Siddha is a perfected yogi; Siddhi = perfection, attainment, 
psychic power; Siddhanta = established tenet or doctrine. Swami Sivananda, Yoga Vedanta Dictionary, 
Rishikesh, 1950, pp. 33, 89 


™ Kamil V. Zvelebil, Lexicon of Tamil Literature, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1995, pp. 165-66 
71 . 
Ibid. 


™ cirantu manat telivakic cérnton citgan, civaciva avanavanen ruraikkalamé. Quoted by Kamil V. 
Zxelebil, The Smile of Murugan on Tamil Literature of South India, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1973, p. 225 


™ Tirukkural, G.U. Pope, (Trans.), Tamil University, Thanjavur, 1988, Nittar Perumai, (chapter IID, 
verse. 1 
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Further, the Kura says that the nittar (ascetics) set an example to the world. 


The might of men whose word 
is never vain, 

The ‘secret word’ shall 

to the earth proclaims”. 


One of the Saigam literary works, Tolkappiyam refers to the Siddhas as 
arivar. They were supposed to know the past, the present and the future’”. Saint 
Tirumiilar himself says in his work Tirumandiram, that those who live in Yoga and 
see the divine power and light through Yoga are the Siddhas. He is an experimental 
yogin who attains perfection by the method of self-effort. As yogins, the Siddhas are 
said to have the triple control-the control of breath, the control of the passions and 
desires and the control of mind. A Siddha is one who has succeeded in stabilizing 
these controls in oneself and one who maintains equanimity and a sense of 


equilibrium. He also defines the Siddhas are those ‘who have experienced divine light 


(oli) and divine power (catti, Skt. Sakti) from within and through Yogic Samadhi ப்‌ 


Tirumiilar presents a clear definition of the Siddhas: “Impeccable, 
Immaculate Ones, Siddhas are they that have “gone thither” —beyond 
good and evil; they have reached the very shores of knowledge; the 
Siddhas are ever free even as Siva himself! Cooled and composed are 
their “fires” indeed! “Blessed Immortals, Holy Virgins, liberated 
Jrom the action-influence of the thirty-six Tattvas. Siddhas are they 
who have arrived at the City of God (Siva) here and now! Discovered 
have they within themselves the Logos and their original-fount where 
they are ultimately resolved!” “Siddhas are they who have realised 
Siva, realised the Eternal Gnosis! Siddhas are indeed the 
“transfigured ones; ” of the White Brotherhood, and harmonised to 


™ Tirukkural, Nittar Perumai, (chapter IIT), Verse 8, (Kural-28) 


™ “Maruvil miivahaikkalamum neriyin Arriya Arivar’ (one who knows the past, present and future) 
Tolkkapiyam, Porul Athikaram, verse. 75; N. Subrahmanian, Sangam Polity, Ennes Publications, 
Madurai, 1980, p. 275. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar says, “a siddha was an inspired seer who had a 
vision to read not only the past and the present, but who could also read the future. He is ordinarily 
called a Siddha Vaidyan even to-day” T.N. Ganapathy (2003), The Yoga of Siddha Boganathar, p.2 


7 Tirumandiram, Verse No. 1463 (Yoga samadhiyin ulle yakalitam;Yoga samddhiyin ule 


yularoli; Yoga samddhiyin ule yulasakti; Yoga samadhi yukantavar cittaré Tirumandiram) and 1490; 
see T. N. Ganapathy, (2003), Op.cit, p.2; and also Kamil V. Zvelebil, (1973), Op.cit., p. 225; see also 
David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body, Op.cit, p.61. 
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the rhythm of the Divine Creative Movement, they ever belong to the 
Land of the Celestials” ’”. 


From Tirumiilar’s point of view, the life of a true Siddha is the life of perfect 
harmony. In it all contradictions and contrasting dualities or multiplicities lose their 
sharp edges and are harmonised, unified and synthesized as integral aspects of the one 
Life; absolute freedom from all tensions-from physical limitations caused as it were 
by the body-configuration of dense corporeal form, from the oppressive sense of duty 
born of morality as conceived by the public, as obtaining in the lower, lesser 
unevolved planes of existence, the commonplace morals of good and evil, the many 
do’s and don’ts, freedom even from the tension involved in “knowledge,” constituted 
as it is of the subject-object relations and therefore, resting for their very existence on 
the “‘categories’”—for, the Siddhas have “gone thither” and reached the shores of 


Knowledge’. 


Siddhas are those who have seen civam. 

Though coming into contact with suddha —asuddha (mays) 
They are not subjected to their influence. 

They are liberated; they are also the source of liberation 
They are an embodiment of energy residing in the miiladhdara 
They partake of the nature of Sadasiva’. 


“A Siddha is one who has realized” the non-duality of jiva (the psyche) and 
Siva. He is one who has realized Siva in himself. He is said to have attained 
Sivanubhava. Sivdnubhava stands for the state of experiencing the non-duality or 


A 1 ல்‌ ௩. 80 
oneness between the experiencing jiva and Siva’. 


The Siddhas are the great human teachers who attained astasiddhis’! (powers) 


through their yogic practices. These eight supernatural powers of the Siddhas are also 


77 S.A. Sarma, Tamil Siddhas: 4 Study from Historical, Socio-Cultural and Religio-Philosophical 
Perspectives, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 2007, pp. 25-26 


™ hid. 


™ Tirumandiram — 2526. For English version see Maithily Thayanithy, The Concept of Living 
Liberation in the Tirumantiram, Ph.D Thesis, Centre for the Study of Religion, University of Toronto, 
2010, p. 36. 


“0'T.N. Ganapathy, (2003), Op.cit., p.2 


“! The astasiddhis are 1.A4nima (power of becoming the size of an atom and entering into smallest life), 
2. Mahima (power of becoming mighty and co-extensive with the universe), 3. Laghima (capacity to be 
light though big in size), 4. Garima (capacity to be heavy though seeming small in size), 5. Prapthi 
(capacity to enter all the worlds), 6. Prakamyam (power of transmutation and enjoying what he wants), 
7. Isithvam (having the creative power of god and control over the heavenly elements), and 8. 
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elaborately described in the ‘Siddhar Kanam’ of Saint Tayumanavar. He had sung 
nearly ten songs, in which many of the names of the Siddhas are mentioned by him”. 
These Siddhis are powers either attained by birth (as the result of previous merit, 
earlier positive karma), or by alchemical means, by power of words (mantra), or by 
mortification coupled with proper training and thorough concentration. However, a 


true Siddha is supposed to overcome the temptation of these Siddhis.. 


Mircea Eliade says that the Siddhas are those ‘who understood liberation as 
the conquest of immortality’*”. While defining the Tamil Siddhas and their poetries, 
M. Arunachalam said that, “Generally the Cittar were persons of mystic experience 


who sang of such experience, who spoke in a popular language of that experience. 


ல்‌ 85 
Their mystic expression is often obscure”. 


According to Kamil V. Zvelebil, “A Siddha or Mahasiddha is an yogin who 
has acquired siddha, that is, ‘power, prowess, Strength, ability’. From the technique of 
acquiring such power or powers, and from the description of these powers, it is 
obvious that the ‘power’ or ‘powers’ meant are occult, miraculous, supernatural, 


magic; that is, extraordinary abilities which normal man, a non-Siddha, does not 


possess”, He also says that the designation ‘Siddha’ is also a name of a sect in North 


India partly synonymous with Natha’’ and in Buddhism it denotes a class of saints 


who have attained Siddhi or perfection in Tantric rites. In Jainism, this term is 
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equivalent to the designation tirtharkara . However, in the context of South Indian 


Tamil culture, the Siddhas (cittar) are those who have attained the eight great 
supernatural powers (astasiddhis), use their achievement in medical cure and/or 


alchemy, and express their views and doctrine in prose and verse composed in Tamil. 


Vasithvam (power of attracting others or control over kings and gods). T.N. Ganapathy (2004), Op.cit, 
p. 15; also see N.N. Bhattacharyya, Op.cit., p. 280 


“2 Tayumdnavar Patalkal, (Hymns of Tayumanavar:in Tamil, Dharmapura Athinam Edition,1965, 
verses 57-66. 


“8 K.V. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, London, 1973, p.60 
“* Mircea Eliade, Op.cit., p. 302 


“5 M. Arunachalam, “Literary Heritage — Medieval Period’, in S.V. Subramanian and V. Veerasami 
(eds.), Cultural Heritage of the Tamils, International Institute of Tamil Studies, Madras, 1981, p. 19. 


“6 K.V. Zvelebil, Op.cit, 1973, p.60 


“7 The term Natha literally means ‘lord’. Here often used to denote the saints/yogis of the Tantrik cult, 
particularly in Northern India; See B. Walker, Hindu world, London, 1968, Vol. 2, p.128. 


“£ Tirthahkara, the usual name of the 24 salvation-preachers or chief saints of Jainism of whom the last 
(Mahavira) was a historical person. 
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K.A.N. Sastry claims that the Tamil Sittars (the Perfected Ones) and their 
teachings may well have been the outcome of Muslim and Christian influences in 


"2 M.S. Pumalingam Pillai notes that alchemical 


Hindu thought and practice 
transmutation was their main achievement. He claims that the Siddha School of 
medicine and healing consisting of mani, mantra and ausadha, has been proved to be 
far earlier than the Sanskrit Ayurvedic tradition of medicine. He further notes that 
Itaikkadar, another Siddha and friend of Tiruvalluvar, was present at the siege of 
Karur by the Cola king Killi Valavan. He was a contemporary of Kulasekhara 


Pandyan and friend of Kapilar. Itaikali Nadu was probably his native land. 


Rev. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages 
classifies Tamil Siddhars as belonging to the anti-Brahminical school. He finds 
Christian influence in the writings of the Siddhas, implying that the term anbu or 
Love is to be found only in Christian teachings. Caldwell holds that the Siddha 
Konkanar came from the neighbourhood of Goa, where such Christian influence is to 
be found; but Rahul Sankirtyayan in a list maintains that one Konkanapada alias 
Konhkalipa was a Siidra from Magadha country. Caldwell’s cursory mention of 
Siddhas - is clearly distinguished by an uncharacteristic casualness, which together 
with his Christian bias, results in a distortion of historical perspective and a lack of 
insight into the original works, such of these studies to date seems based more on 


hearsay than on honest evaluation of their teachings. 


Thus, from the above sources, a Siddha may be defined as a person who has 
attained divinity and achieved a state of spiritual enlightenment or mystical self- 
realisation. He is a complete one, fulfilled and accomplished; a God-realised being 
alive in the world for the sake of mankind and all living beings’. In fact, all yogins 


who attained ‘perfection’ can be called Siddhas; but the term Siddhas (Tamil Cittar) 


“9 K.A.N. Sastry, Development of Religion in South India, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 
New Delhi, 1992, p. 95-96. 


0 M.S. Purnalingam Pillai, Tamil Literature, Tamil University, Thanjavur, 1985, pp. 262-265 
21 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit, p. 25 


Rev. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, 
New Delhi, 1974. 


°° T.N. Ganapathy, (2004), Op.cit., p.13 
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is indeed derived from the term Siddhi or ‘miraculous, magical power’, and hence the 


perfection in question is primarily magical perfection’. 
Characteristic Features of the Tamil Siddhas 


In the Tamil region, the origin of the Siddha cult is not authentically dated but 
can be related to the earliest form of Saivism i.e, the Pasupata School of Saivism. It 
evolved along different lines but parallel to igamic Saivism, to the extent of their 
leading exponent Tirumiilar of the 8 century C.E. being accepted as one of the 63 
Saiva saints (Nayanmars) °. The Siddhars on the other hand had an older origin and a 
vast following in Tamilnadu. They were mainly Saivites as the Tirumantiram and 


other Siddhar writings will show. 


The eclectic school of mystics who often in addition to their opposition to the 
degenerate religion made fun of the outward formalities became popular as Siddhas in 
Tamil land. These siddhas are probably to be identified with worshippers of the 
nirguna Brahman. They believed in yoga and tantra as well as in medicine for the 
suffering humanity. Here their religious mysticism becomes one with ethical 
mysticism. The eclectic school is very old in Tamil land with its relationship with 


Tantric schools of Saivism, the Natha pantha and other such religious sects of India °. 


T.N. Ganapathy extracted the essences from the songs of the Tamil Siddhars 
and gives a detailed description of characteristic features of the Tamil Siddhas. He 
states that, “A characteristic feature of the Tamil Siddha is his declaration of the 
oneness of man with God. Tirumiilar says that for a man with a clear vision that is for 
Siddha jiva is Siva. He is a Siddha who sees Siva in every jiva”. Another notable 
feature that we find among the Tamil Siddhas is the total absence of any local cult of 
the deity. They are not believers in one local deity. No genuine Siddha in Tamilnadu 
including Tirumiilar, has sung in praise of any local deity or God or personal God. 


This is a feature that distinguishes Siddhas form other Saints, especially Alvars and 


“ K. V. Zvelebil, Op.cit, 1973, p.27 


5 N. Subrahmanian, The Tamils: Their History, Culture and Civilisation, Institute of Asian Studies, 
Madras, 1996, p. 107 


26 T.P. Meenakshisundaran, Papers on Linguistics and Literature, Annamalai University, 


Annamalainagar, 1965, pp. 121-22 
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Nayanmars ’. According to Sivavikkiyar, a Siddha does not worship any deity in the 
temple ®. Pambatticcittar also says that those who have built temples for local Gods 
and have offered prayers are those who do not get at the feet of the real Lord’. 
Probably the Tamil Siddhas did not worship any deity or go to temples just to 
dissociate themselves from the vamacara tradition. Tévaram makes a distinction 
between a bhakta and a Siddha and says that a man who is making a sincere attempt 
to seek God is a bhakta and a man who has attained and understood Godhead is a 
Siddha’, According to Pattinattar, a Siddha is one who roams like a ghost, who rests 
like a dead body, who eats like a dog whatever is offered by way of food, who moves 
like a fox, who respects all women as his mother, who treats everyone as a friend, and 
who is like a child’. All the Tamil Siddhars were described as masters of Yogic 
exercises, Asta siddhis, performers of miracles and some of them are praised as expert 


doctors of Siddha medicine. 
Their Number 


In the pan—Indian context, the number of Natha Siddhas is standardized as 
nine. But the names of the nine nathas (navandthas) vary significantly from region to 
region indifferent textual descriptions. In the Tamil region the nine “cittars’ are 
worshipped besides the more popular eighteen Siddhars (Pathinén Siddhar)’. They 
are Karur Siddhar, Pulippani Siddhar, Pambatti Siddhar, Kuthambai Siddhar, and 
Ahappei Siddhar. Agasthiyar, Pulasthiyar, Teraiyar, Yukimuni, Macchamuni, 


27 T.N. Ganapathy, (2004) Op.cit., p.19 

98 Antarkon iruppitam arintunarntha hdnikal;pandarintha panmaithannai yar ariya vallaro? 
vindavéedap porulaiyanri vérukiira vagaiyilak;kandakovil deivamenru kaiyeduppa tillaiye : 
Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, verse 25 


Like a picture of a calabash won’t work for curry; Even if they roam around in all the eight 
directions; They won’t attain Release; Building a temple in every land, and doing daily worship, They 
don’t see the Lord’s feet, dance, snake! Dance! Pambatticcittar Patal, verse No. 94; Translation in 
English by David C. Buck, dance, snake! Dance!, A Writers Workshop Publication, Calcutta, 1976, 
p.109 


10 T.N. Ganapathy, (2004), Op.cit., p.20 


0! Peypoltirinthu pinampol kidantitta picchaiyellam //Naipol arundhi naripol unru nanmaigaiyaraith 
Thaipol karuthi thamarpol anaivarkkum thalmai sollich // Séipol iruppakkandr unmaiiidnam 

telintavare.  Paltinattar Patal-119, (Podu Patalkal- No.35) 

102 but there is no any authentic account of their works nor is there any historical material about their 

lives A.V. Subramania Aiyar, The Poetry and Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhars, An Essay in Criticism, 

Tirunelveli, 1957, pp. 1-2 
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Sattaimuni, Nanti, Miilar, Chandikesar, Itaikkatar, Kapilar, Pusundamuni, ROomarisi- 


these were of ancient times’. 


Similarly, another tradition enumerates Eighteen Tamil Cittars viz., Akattiyar, 
Bogar, Korakkar, Kailacanatar, Cattaimuni, Tirumilar, Nanti, Kunkannar, 
Maccamuni, Vacamuni, Kiirmamuni, Kamalamuni, Itaikatar, Punnakkicar, 
Cuntaranantar, Uromarisi, Piramamuni. Yet another tradition speaks of 9 Siddhars 
such as Cattiyanatar, Catokanatar, Atinatar, Anatinatar, Vekulinatar, Matankanatar, 
Maccéntiranatar, Katentiranatar, Korakanatar. Often, the following semi-legendry 
persons like Tanvantiri, Pulastiyar, Pucuntar, Karuvurar, Iramatéevar, Teraiyar, Kapilar 
are also classified as Siddhars. However in Tamil literature, the following poets are 
also included in Siddha group namely, Akappéy, Alukuni, Civavakkiyar, Enati, 
Itaikkatar, Kalai, Katuveli, Kutampai, Pambatti, Pattinattar and Pattirakiri. These 
poets have in common unorthodox or even iconoclastic and revolutionary views and 


the use of, usually simple, almost colloquial diction and vigorous imagery”. 


However, the Tamil literary tradition contain different lists of the 18 Siddhars 
and even more, which might have been created due to the local conditions (See 


Appendix 1). 
Review of Literature 


A review of literature is a pre-requirement to identify research works already 
undertaken in the area of study; to understand different perspectives of research, in the 
interpretation of the siddha cult, philosophy, rituals and methods of worship. This part 
of the thesis presents a panoramic view of such works related to the Siddha cult in 


general and Tamilnadu in particular. 


N. N. Bhattacharyya’s! History of the Tantric Religion, is an erudite and 
scholarly masterpiece, which is a solid study of the Tantric religion. A lengthy survey 
of Indian tantric literature; external influences and interactions on Tantrism; the 
Primitive substratum which entertains the Vamadcara practices, the role of women in 


Tantric cults, social significance of the sex rites, fertility beliefs, initiation and so on; 


\0 M.S. Purnalingam Pillai, Op.cit, pp.262-266 
1 Kamil V. Zvelebil, Op.cit, 1995, pp. 165-66 
\05 N, N. Bhattacharyya, History of the Tantric Religion, Manohar, New Delhi, 1982 
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Tantrism and the earlier forms of Indian Religious systems from pre-Védic, Védic and 
post-Vedic times; Tantric Ideas and Practices in Medieval Religious systems such as 
the medieval Vaisnavism, Southern Saivism, ViraSaivism, Kasmira Saivism, Saktism 
and the Atimargika sects like Kapalikas, Kalamukhas, Mattamayuras, and with the 
Ganapatyas and the Smarta Paticopasana; Tantrism in relation to the religion of the 
masses like Lokayata tradition; the téntric substratum of Saktism, the functional 
aspects of the Sakta tantras, the Sat-cakras and its conceptual transformation, the 
deities, mantras and letters-their position in the Cakras, yogic exercises and 
awakening of Kundalini, Rasesvara Darsana, the deities related to the Sakta Tantrism 


and their philosophies were thoroughly discussed in this book. 


J. N. Farquhar’’° in his work “An outline of The Religious Literature of India” 
gives a brief account of Sittars in a separate title. In that work he mentions about the 
Tamil Siddhas as follows. “There was a Saiva school in Tamil-land, which held a 
monotheistic and Puritan creed, and roundly condemned idolatry. They are usually 
called the Chittars, or Sittars, i.e. Siddhas, Sages, but their history is not known. They 
seem to have been most active in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Ahappéey 
and Pambatti are believed to have been their chief singers. Many of the hymns of the 
Sittars are collected in the Siva-vakyam, (Siva’s utterances), but orthodox lyrics have 
also crept in beside the pure material. On the other hand, a number of beautiful lyrics 
which show the Sittar spirit are mistakenly attributed to Pattinattu Pillai, the tenth- 
century poet. Tattuva Rayar, who wrote in the seventeenth century a work against 


idolatry, Adagan-Murai, was probably another leader”. 


The work “Siddha-Siddhanta Paddhati and other works of the Natha Yogis” 
by Kalyani Mallik'’” dealt with the literary work Siddha-Siddhanta Paddhati of 
Goraksanatha. This work also discussed the Yogavisaya of Minanatha, Amaraugha 
Prabodha, Yogamartanda, Goraksa Upanisad of Goraksanatha and other works like 
MatSyéndraji-Ka-pada, Bharatharji-ki-Sabdi, Chirpatji-ki-Sabdi, Gopichandaji-ki- 
Sabdi and Jalandhari Paoji-ki-sabdi. The above citied works are the original texts of 
the Natha Sampradaya which are given in this book in Dévanagiri script (Sanskrit) 


a iE Farquhar, An outline of The Religious Literature of India, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1984 
(rep), p.352 


107 (Mrs) Kalyani Mallik, Siddha-Siddhanta Paddhati and other works of the Natha Yogis, Poona 
Oriental Book House, Poona, 1954. 
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along with the summary of the contents of the original texts with critical comments. A 
short history of the Nathapantha is also given by the author in this work. It also 
includes the legends about the origin of the sect, the historicity and date of 
Matsyendranath, and Goraknath, Bhartrhari, Jalandhranath, Jhaneéswar and 
Gambhirnath and the historicity of Gopichandra. The author also critically analysed 
the identical aspects of Matsyéndranath, Minanatha and Luipa with the help of their 
doctrines. The philosophical tenets of the sect and successive steps of their Sadhana, 
and also the texts belonging to the sect and their importance with its probable dates 


were given in detail. 


The book entitled “Mother Goddess in Indian Art, Archaeology and 
Literature” by M.C.P. Srivastava’, is a thesis that gives a detailed account on the 
cult of Mother Goddess in various places during various periods such as pre and 
proto-Historic period, Vedic period, post-Indus and Pre-Mauryan period, Maurya- 
Sunga, Kusana, Gupta and post-Gupta period. The book also explained the Mother 
Goddess in Hindu and Buddhist Tantras, the folk-Goddess, tdintric deities, Sakti 
Pithas and rituals and festivals conducted during the worship of those Mother 
Goddesses. He states ‘Kali’ as an important form of Tantric Goddess and also says 
that Cakrapiija and Paiicaltava are the important features of tdintric religion. This 


work also dealt with Tantric Literature, Tantric Sadhana and Tantric traits. 


Mircea Eliade’s “Yoga: Immortality and Freedom” is originally a French work 
entitled “Le Yoga Immoratalite et Liberte” (1954), which was translated from French 
by Williard R. Trask. It is a work of formidable scholarship’. This work investigated 
into the Indian experimental mysticism known as Yoga. Discussions were made on 
the continuity of Indian thinking through Pre-Dravidian, Dravidian, and Aryan 
including classical and post-classical times in Brahmanism, Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The author makes clear that in yoga and in Hindu thought, the anxiety engendered by 
living in time is called karma, thought of as a process of causality that follows one 
through death to endless rebirths. The author delved deep into the typically Indian 
polarity of thought. Freedom and Immortality are understood by the author as new 


birth after, or even through, death and Liberation means the negation of the former 


08 M.C.P. Srivastava, Mother Goddess in Indian Art, Archaeology and Literature, 1979 


10 Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, Williard R. Trask (Trans.), Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., London, 1958 
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Self-not the culmination of individualism, but the extinction of the individual. Thus, 
this work is a complex one, and the yoga which is discussed in this is entirely 
different from the current yogic practices. In the concluding part of this seminal work 
Eliade brings out in a nut shell the quintessence of Indian Yoga as “pan-Indian corpus 
of spiritual techniques... a reaction against metaphysical speculation and he excesses 
of a fossilized ritualism....represent the same tendency toward the concrete, toward 


personal experience...in the popular devotion expressed in pizjd and Bhakti”. 


‘111 is 4 revised and 


Shashibhushan Dasgupta’s, ‘Obscure Religious Cults 
extended work of the author’s thesis. He divided this work into four parts and 14 
chapters. The first part dealt with the Buddhist Sahajiya cult, its literary works, and 
history of Buddhism in Bengal, origin and development of Tantric Buddhism and the 
ideas of Mahayana to the Tantric Buddhism; the philosophical stand point of the 
carya-padas; general religious outlook of the Sahajiyas, esoteric practices and yogic 
sddhanas of the Sahajiyas. He dated the origin of the Natha cult within the 9”-12% 
centuries C.E. and so on. In part II, the medieval Sahajiya schools such as Vaisnava 
Sahajiya cult; the transition from Buddhist Sahajiya to Vaisnava Sahajiya; its mode of 
transformation and Sahaja Sadhana; the Rasa school and Kasmira Saivism; the Bauls 
of Bengal, their comparison with Sahajiyas, Siifis are discussed. In Part III, the Natha 
cult was discussed. The origin of the Natha cult, the Siddha cult, their Rasayana 
schools; confusion about the Natha Siddhas and the Buddhist Siddhacaryas, the 84 
Siddhas and the Nine Nathas were also discussed. Whether sprung ultimately from 
Buddhism or Saiva Hinduism; the author takes it to represent a phase of the Siddhas, a 
Saiva school. It has included quite fantastic elements, and the highest objects of 
regard are, of course, the supernatural Nathas. The religions of the Natha Siddhas, the 
asta Siddhi, supernatural powers, jivan mukti, ulta sadhana, kaya sadhana were 
discussed. The fourth part discusses the Dharma cult and Bengali literature, the 
general nature of the cult and practices of Muslims; the Hindu conception of Dharma, 


Yama and Buddhist Dharma are explained. 


1 hid. p. 360-61. 


1 Shashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, Firma K.L. Mukhopdhayay, Calcutta, (2 Edn), 
1962 
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The Book “Kapdlikas and Kalamukhas: Two Lost Saivite sects” by David N. 
Lorenzen!” js an example of original research in which he brings to light these two 
‘atimargika’ sects, through the analysis of the medieval literary and epigraphical 
sources from across the sub-continent. The book is divided into six chapters. In the 
first chapter it traces out the important four sects — Saivas, Pasupatas, Kapdlikas and 
Kadlamukhas - and their descriptions in medieval Sanskrit texts. In the second and 
third chapters, the book analyses the sources both epigraphical and textual, for the 
study of the Kapdlikas, their cult and doctrine; the mudras of the Kapdlikas, their 
provenance, spread and survival in different parts of the subcontinent. In the fourth 
and fifth chapters, the book elaborately discussed and analysed the two schools of the 
Kalamukhas such as the Sakti parisad in the Karnataka region and the Simha Parisad 
in the Andhra regions, their subdivisions, temples, mathas and rituals, educational and 
political activities, on the basis of textual and inscriptional evidences. In the sixth 
chapter, the book analyse the Pasupata and Lakulisa sects. Lorenzen says that the 
Pasupatas are the oldest of the four sects and there are many similarities between the 
Pasupatas and Lakulisas. In the revised edition of the book, he further add new 
discoveries of the Kapalika and Kdalamukhda inscriptional and literary sources brought 
out in the form of appendices at the end of the text. The Kalamukhas had their 
provenance in south India during 11-13" centuries C.E, particularly in Karnataka, 


Andhra and Tamilnadu regions in that order of prominence. 


“The Tantric Tradition” by Acehananda Bharati’ discusses the philosophical 
context and terminology of the tantra with special reference to Tibet and India; 
pilgrimages, mantra, Sandhabhasd (intentional language), diksd (initiation), polarity 
symbolism and the Sadhana. He opined that tantra is a “Psycho-experimental 
speculation”. In addition, he maintains that the ‘entire speculative apparatus’ in the 
tantra is derived from non-tantra sources. This work discusses about the culmination 
of tantra-sadhaka as paricatattvam, i.e., the ‘Five Ms’ or Pariicamakara. This work is 


interesting and informative to know about the Tantric traditions of India. 


12 Lorenzen David N. Kapdlikas and Kalamukhas: Two Lost Saivite sects, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 
1972, (Rev.edn.1991). 


3 Acehananda Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, Rider and Company, London, 1965 
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“4 Companion to Tantra” by S. C. Banerji!” is one of the useful and concise 
books which provide a general view of the various conceptual undercurrents of tantra. 
Consisting of ten chapters and two appendices, this book speaks about the definition, 
meaning, origin and antiquity of the tantra, their number, and the broad form and 
content of the tantras; tantric Saivism of Kashmir, the different schools and sects of 
Saivism and their philosophical leanings in that region; Science in tantra, metallurgy 
alchemy and medicine, music and dance, art and architecture and so on; and finally 
the authors of different tantras — Hindu, Sakta, Saiva, Vaisnava, Buddhist and Jaina 


and different commentaries on each of them. 


Another book entitled 4 Brief History of Tantra Literature by S.C. Banerji’ 
is a commendable treatise containing a detailed description of the concepts, 
philosophical components and contents of many tantric texts. The book in nine 
chapters contains an elaborate discussion about the contents and classification of the 
tantras; brief description of different tantric texts of Buddhist and Hindu pantheon; 
miscellaneous tantric works and commentaries and tantric lexicons etc. This book is 


the most essential one for any research on tantric religion. 


David Gordon White’s'’°, “The Alchemical Body: Siddha Traditions in 
Medieval India”, is a primary work on alchemy, tantra and other esoteric traditions of 
medieval India. In this work, he distinguishes between Hindu and Buddhist alchemy. 
He affirms that yoga and alchemy were complementary and interpreting disciplines in 
which the Rasa-Siddhas and Natha-Siddhas were closely linked in their practices. 
White also drew his attention towards the southern Rasa-Siddhas for better 
understanding of this subject. He was fascinated by the erotico-mystical side of 
Tantrism and at times loses himself in the more sexually oriented interpretations of 
the nature of mercury and sulphur that are offered in certain tantric texts. Besides, he 
clearly recognizes that the alchemical work itself is essentially concerned with the 
creation and intensification of an adamantine “body of light”, and took precedence 
over gold-making in the practices of Siddha alchemists. At the end of this work, 
White describes about the Siddha legacy in Modern India and says that the goals of 


ன Banerji, 4 Companion to Tantra, Abhinav publications, Delhi, 2007. 
5S. C. Banerji, 4 Brief History of Tantra Literature, Calcutta, Naya Proksh,1988. 


1° David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body: Siddha Tradition in Medieval India, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1996. 
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the tantric practitioner were to remain immortality and unalloyed power in the world. 
Once possessed of this power, the practitioner may do anything what they wish, either 


positively or negatively. 


R. Champakalakshmi and S. Gopal’s (ed.)!!” work is a collection of fairly 
disparate essays in which, K. Meenakshi’s “The Siddhas of Tamil Nadu: A Voice of 
Dissent”, argues that it was the Tamil Siddha movement and not the Bhakti movement 
that was the true inheritor of a long pan-Indian tradition of dissent in south India. But 
it failed to develop any alternative structures and was incorporated into the dominant 
tradition of bhakti. Meenakshi gives brief information about the Tamil Siddhas like 
Tirumiilar, Sivavakkiyar, Pattinattar and Pattiragiriyar as early Siddhas. She also 
records some information regarding the later Siddhas like Pambatticittar, 
Itaikkattucittar, Akappéycittar, Kutampaicittar, Katuvelicittar and Alukunicittar. This 
work deals with the socio-religious background of the Tamil Siddhas, the Siddhas of 


North India and their voice of dissent in various forms. 


In the book ‘The Tantric Religion of India’ Apruba Chandra Barthakuria’’* 
gives a general introduction of Tantra. This study mainly focuses on Assam’s Tantra. 
It also give details on Assam’s Yogini Tantra and also covers the historical and 
geographical importance of Tantra and the occult practices of Assam’s Tantric 
religion. The religious places of Vaisnavas, the Saivas and the Saktas extending from 
Northern Bengal to Eastern Assam, the philosophical study of the Yogini tantra, Sdikta 
religion of Assam, Kamakhya tantra are described. It also mentions about the Devi 
Pujd, Kumdri Piijd, Tantra Sadhana, Sat Karma, Bhairavi worship and Visnu 
worship. Then the pijas like Kubéra puja, fire worship, Varuna piijd and description 
on Kalikapurana, worshipping of various minor and tantric deities, Sadhakas of 


Divya, Vira and Pasu and five makaras are described according to Assam’s tradition. 


V.V. Ramana Sastri in an interesting paper “The Doctrinal Culture and 


Tradition of the Siddhas”''’ dealt with the philosophy and beliefs of the Siddhas in a 


7 R. Champalakshmi and S. Gopal (eds.), Tradition, dissent and ideology: Essays in honour of Romila 
Thapar, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1996 


\1 Apruba Chandra Barthakuria, The Tantric Religion of India: An Insight into Assam’s Tantra 
Literature, Punthi Pustak, Kolkata, 2009 


I” Haridas Bhattacharya (ed.), The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, The Religions, The 
Ramakrishna Mission, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 300-308. 
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pan-Indian context. However this work gives only a superficial account about the 
Siddhas of Tamilnadu. This work clubs the Siddhas of the three schools (Kdya 
Siddhas, Rasa Siddhas and Sanmdrga Siddhas), with the four Saiva hymnal poets 
such as Avvaiyar, Muttutandavar, Arunagiri, Siralan, etc. The writer’s idea of 
Mahésvara Siddhas is based on the concept of immortality held by Tayumanavar and 
Ramalingar. Some times this work refers to Bogar as a pre-Christian Taoist immigrant 
from China without substantiating the claim. Sastry outlines the salient features that 
distinguish the school of Tamil Siddhars on the basis of comparative study of the 
Rasésvara and the Mahésvara schools, He is aware that the Tamil Siddha alone 
provides a key to the mystery of life and death. Only the Tamil Siddhars answer the 
question in the affirmative, claiming that death may be put off by a special course of 
rejuvenation (the view of the RaséSvara school), or it may be ended by 


dematerializing and spiritualizing the body (the view of the Mahesvara school)”. 


A.V. Subramania Aiyar’s’ The Poetry and the Philosophy of the Tamil 
Siddhars: an Essay in Criticism is a pioneering study on Siddha literature. Even 
today, most of the scholars who working on the Siddha literature and their cult, 
consider this as their primary source material for understanding the philosophy of the 
Tamil Siddhars. He gives a reasonable answer for the question ‘who is a Siddhar in 
Tamil Literature?’ And also define them as they ‘have always been claimed to be 
seers and highly evolved and realized souls’. Aiyar gives a detailed description of the 
philosophical tenets of Tirumiilar which were derived from Tirumantiram, a 
masterpiece of Yoga, mystic and agamic lore by Tirumiilar by quoting his songs. This 
is followed by a detailed account on the poetry and the philosophy of the early Tamil 
Siddhas like Sivavakkiyar, Pattinathar, and Bhadragiriar. Besides, Aiyar classifies the 
period of the above Siddhars from 6” to 10” century C.E. He also listed the other 
famous Tamil Siddhars like Pambatti Siddhar, Itaikattu Siddhar, Ahappéy Siddhar, 
Kudambai Siddhar, Kaduveli Siddhar and Aluhuni Siddhar as later Siddhas, and 
determined their dates in between 11" and 16” century C.E. As a concluding remark, 
Ayiar says that ‘the Siddhars have made a permanent and varied contribution to Tamil 
Literature and have enriched it’. They introduced into Tamil poetry not only the 


common speech but also an easy and flexible style. Particularly the poems of the later 


20 A, V. Subramania Aiyar, The Poetry and the Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhars: an Essay in 
Criticism, S. Mahadevan Publisher, Tirunelveli, 1957 
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Siddhars have been conceived and written for the masses, though portions relating to 
yoga and mystic symbolisms, which are found here and there, will not be easily 
understood by them. In addition to the above, Aiyar introduces three new philosophic 
poets viz. Saint Vagisar, Kannudaya Vallalar and Tandavaraya Swamigal , whose 
songs have the vigorous poetic style and emphasize the general outlook and 
philosophy of the Siddhars, though they are not considered to be part of Siddha 
literature. He also says that ‘the Siddhars were votaries of true religion and noble 
philosophy’. Their poetry was subsidiary to their religious life. Knowledge of the 
works of the Siddhars is necessary to have a correct perspective of the religious, 
social and literary history of the Tamils. The fiery onslaughts of the Siddhars were not 
able to shake the people in their belief in and loyalty to them. 


One of the most valuable books for the study of the Tamil Siddha cult is 
Kamil V. Zvelebil’s'”! The Poets of the Powers. It is a reliable work on the Tamil 
Siddhas who were a group of tantric yogins, physicians, alchemists and magicians. 
They left behind considerable number of literary works. His’ another book’, The 
Siddha Quest for Immortality, is marginally concerned with Tamil Siddhas as poets 
and with their writings as part of Tamil literature. Generally, this book deals with the 
siddha preoccupation with medicine, healing and therapies, with sexual attitudes and 
yoga, as preserved and expressed in ancient texts composed in Tamil as well as in the 
living practices of contemporary Siddha physicians. However, very often the poetry, 
writings and other literary works of early medieval and medieval Siddhas are 


discussed by the author in this work. 


M. Arunachalam’s’™, An Introduction to the History of Tamil Literature, is 
one of the earliest works which extensively dealt with the history of various Tamil 
literary compositions. This work, divided into forty-seven chapters, starts with ‘The 
Land and the People’ and ‘The Language and the Literature’. Most of the individual 
chapters have their own unity and sufficiency, whether they are about particular 
authors, works or about a group of poems or class of writing. Altogether the narrative 


exudes an impression of speed, amplitude, variety and significant detail. There is also 


2 Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, Rider and Company, London, 1973 
22 Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Siddha Quest for Immortality, Mandrake of Oxford, Britain, 2° Ed., 2003 


2 M. Arunachalam, An Introduction to the History of Tamil Literature, Gandhi Vidyalayam, 
Tiruchitrambalam, 1974. 
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chapter on the Lexicons, Ballads and Folk-songs, Tamil scripts and Inscriptions. The 
modern period is merely touched upon towards at the end of the book. Pertaining to 
our area of study, this book discussed about the writings of the Tamil Siddhas and 
said that “there is quite a decent volume of Siddha literature in the Tamil language and 
it will therefore be worthwhile to know the Siddha poets and their writing’. The songs 
of Tirumiilar have been collected into the Saiva canon, but the poems of other Siddhas 
are said to have been collected into a handy volume known as the Pathinen Siddhar 
Jnana kovai. He further says that the above ‘volume is not real siddha poetry. There 
are in it large sections of modern writings in prose and verse which will hardly fit in 
with the Siddha writing’. He briefly discusses about the writings of Sivavakkiyar, 
Pattinatar, Avvai, and other ‘minor siddhas’ who couched in obscure and mystic 
language viz., Pambatti Siddhar, Aluguni Siddha, Ahappéey Siddha, Kaduveli Siddha, 
Kutambai Siddha, Idaikkattu Siddha and Enadi Siddha. At the end of this work, 
Arunachalam gives a long list of chronology of the Siddhas and their literary 


compositions. 


R. Venkatraman’s'”* 4 History of the Tamil Siddha Cult is one book which 
provides the essential and basic information about the origin, evolution, general 
features of the Tamil Siddha cult and its impact. The introductory part gives a brief 
sketch on the Siddha cult and the next chapter dealt with the various sources available 
in both Tamil and non-Tamil languages. The third chapter is about the origin of the 
Tamil Siddha cult, in which the author says that ‘the period of evolution would go 
back to Tamil proto-historic times’ which are later developed from different roots 
viz., the proto-historic native beginnings, the Kapalika cult, the Tantric Buddhism 
and the Natha Siddha cult. He classified the Siddhas into three groups: the Sanmdrga- 
Siddhas, the .J/iana-Siddhas and the Kaya-Siddhas and discusses its evolution in the 
fourth chapter. He also gave a chronological list of Siddhas in this chapter. The next 
deals with the features of the Tamil Siddha cult that includes different philosophies of 
the above said three groups, and their religion, yoga, Siddha system of medicine, 
alchemy, beliefs and superstitions, social attitudes, their literature. The sixth chapter 
discusses the question of the current prevalence of a continuous tradition of the 
Siddhas and also examines the impact of the Siddhas on the Tamil society in general. 


Finally he concludes that the Siddha cult is a mixture of exotic influences, borrowing 


த்த 6 Venkatraman, 4 History of the Tamil Siddha Cult, Ennes Publications, Madurai, 1990. 
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from other cults. At the same time, Siddhism and its medicine is becoming popular 
again as part of local revivalist movements. This work includes 34 appendixes which 
carries various additional details in relation to the Tamil Siddhas. From Appendix 2 to 
Appendix 5, he gave the list of Siddhas which are mentioned in different works, along 
with a list of councils in which the Siddhas associated with, as well as the list of their 
associated places. But this book did not make any attempt to remove the ambiguity 


about the chronology of the Tamil Siddhas. 


T. N. Ganapathy’s'?°, The Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhas, is an excellent 
introduction to the philosophy and mysticism of the Tamil Siddhas. This work is a 
comprehensive one which consists of nine chapters including the introduction and the 
conclusion. These chapters cover the essentials of the philosophy and mysticism of 
the Siddhas. Many of the aspects of the Tamil Siddhas have been dealt with 
systematically in this book such as their heritage, their philosophical ideas and 


methods, their language style, and their social concern. 


His another work!”® The Contribution of the Tamil Siddhas to Dravidian 
Thought, is a compilation of a series of lectures of the author on Tamil Siddhas. In 
lecture one, there are two chapters which deals with the general introduction about the 
Tamil Siddhas such as their features, traditions, religion, classifications, etc. 
Ganapathy classified the Siddhas into many different groups viz., Natha Siddhas, 
Rasa-Siddhas, Mahesvara-Siddhas and Sangata-Siddhas. The Rasa-Siddhas are 
medicine men while the Sangata-Siddhas are the Buddhist Siddhas. According to 
another classification, Siddhas fall under three categories or varga Viz. Bala-varga, 
Miila-varga and Kailasa-varga. While speaking about the number of Siddhas, he also 
accepts that ‘there is no agreed view as to the exact number of Siddhas’. In lecture 
two, the author discuss about the unique contributions of the Tamil Siddhas to 
Dravidian thought, tantric traditions, the tantric yoga sadhana of the Tamil Siddhas 
with special reference to Tirumiilar and Bogar; contribution of the Tamil Siddhas to 
the mysticism of the Dravidian culture, the philosophy of the human body, the 
twilight language of the Siddhas and also about their social concerns. Besides, this 


work also dealt with the classification of Tantras, distinctive features of the Tantras, 


I T, N. Ganapathy, (2004), Op.cit., 


6 T.N. Ganapathy, (2008) The Contribution of the Tamil Siddhas to Dravidian Thought, Dravidian 
University Kuppam 
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Siva-Yoga, Kundalini Yoga, the cakra system, prandydma, Bhandas and mudrdis, 
mantra and mandala, yantra, unique mystic expressions of the Tamil Siddhas, 


Sandhya Bhasa, the twilight element in the paiica-makdra, etc. 


Another important book on the Tamil Siddhas is the one by S.A.Sarma’””. In 
this book the author traces out the antiquity of the Tamil Siddhars to the remote past 
and says that the previous researchers failed to understand the native element of the 
Tamil Siddhars. He then discusses threadbare the songs of the Siddhars to analyse the 
philosophical under currents. This is followed by a biographical sketch of various 
siddhas such as Nandi, Tirumila Nayanar, Kanjamalai Siddhar, Agattiyar, Kudambai 
Siddhar, Kaduveli Siddhar, Kapilar, Avvaiyar, Tiruvalluvar and Siddha Ramalih gam 


and analyse the conceptual apparatus of the Tamil Siddhars. 


Though there are many works available on Tantra and Tantrism, very few 
works are dealing with the Siddha cult in general and Tamil Siddhas in particular. 
Only such kinds of works are discussed in this review. However, besides these there 
are numerous works available in Tamil on the Siddha Medicine as well as Tamil 
Siddha cult which are also consulted for the present study. Most of those works are 
based on the legends and folk-tradition, fictions or carrying the imaginary narrations 
of the author without any authenticity. Therefore such kinds of works are not added in 
this review. However, some of the important historical elements found here and there 


in the Tamil vernacular literature are utilized in the writing of this thesis. 
Aims and Objectives 


The Siddha cult giving emphasis to yogic practices and attainment of Siddha 
Déha becomes a part of the Saiva sectarian faith and becomes institutionalized with 
the amalgamation of various atimargika sects such as Pasupatas, Kapdlikas and 
Kalamukhas. This spiritual and practical order was further strengthened by the Nathas 
or Kanphat yogis during 10”-13" centuries in the process assimilating even the 
teachers and tenets of the Siifi order. By 14” century, all the sectarian groups 
classified as atimdrgikas merge together under the Natha-Siddha tradition which 
becomes a pan-Indian tradition. Western India becomes the centre of Natha-siddhas as 


indicated by a number of siddha-kséetras in Maharastra and Karnataka regions, 


127 S.A.Sarma, Op.cit. 
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particularly in the river valleys of Godavari, Krisna and Tungabhadra. The popularity 
of Natha Siddhas among the elite and the lower sections of the medieval society can 
be understood through the textual references, which speaks about the yogic practices, 


magical powers and performances of Natha-Siddhas. 


The sculptural representations of the Natha Siddhas also seems to have begun 
from around 13” Century C.E as indicated by such individual sculptures of the Natha 
Siddhas in Andhra Pradesh’, which contained the names of the Nathas engraved on 
the pedestal portions. However, the Natha Siddha sculptures become very popular in 
the Vijayanagara Art. Beginning from the Vijayanagara rule, these Natha-Siddhas of 
Nava Natha tradition began to be portrayed in the low relief sculptures on the pillars 
of the mandapas, lower portions of the Gopuras, in both Saiva and Vaisnava temples. 
Although scholars have relegated these representations as simple decorative motifs'””, 
their prolific occurrence in the every nook and corner of the Vijayanagara Empire 
indicate a deliberate attempt on the part of the schools of sculptors to popularize the 
Natha-Siddhas. Although there are many studies on the teachings and philosophy of 
the Natha Siddhas, none of them have studied the significance of the Natha sculptural 
representations. These and other tantric sculptures portray the rituals and cults of the 
Natha-Siddha tradition; which permeates in the practices of the Siddhas of 18” and 
20” centuries, particularly in Tamil region, which were glorified in the literary works 


and attracted the devotion of the popular masses. 


Although a good number of studies in English and Tamil are available on the 
Tamil Siddhas, there were many discrepancies and contentious issues which need to 
be analyzed and probed into. The Siddha cult was not local to the Tamil region as 
very little inscriptional evidence is coming forth. Further, the Nava Natha cult which 
is popular in other parts of the sub-continent does not seem to continue in the Tamil 
region in toto, where the numbers of Siddhas are variously referred to as nine or 
eighteen. Except Minanatha and Goraksanatha, the list of Tamil Siddhas as 
enunciated by various scholars contained divergent lists. Except a couple, none of the 
works contain any chronological discussion of the nine/eighteen Tamil Siddhas. 
Moreover, the Tamil Siddhas are eulogized as atheist, anti-establishment and anti- 


128 Sastri, A Umamaheswara, Kadapa Jilla Sasanalu: Samskriti Charitra, (Inscriptions of Kadapa 
District: Culture and History) in Telugu, Sahiti Samrajyamu, Proddatur, 1995. 


!2 Anna L. Dallapiccola and Anila Verghese, Op.cit, p. 79. 
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brahmanical. Their writings and their songs were also quoted to support the above 


hypothesis. 


The previous writings passingly mention about the pan-Indian Natha-Siddha 
tradition in which the Tamil Siddhas were superficially accommodated yet having 
their own regional/geographical identity. Keeping these in mind, the present study 


aims to have a holistic perspective of the Siddha cult in Tamil region. 


In this study, the philosophical tenets and ritual practices of the Natha Siddhas 
will be comprehensively analysed and the Tamil Siddha philosophy and their 
practices will be contextualized in the Pan-Indian Natha Siddha tradition. It will also 
be studied as to how and why the pre-Vijayanagara Natha Siddha cult was patronized 
by the Vijayanagara rulers in the other parts of Peninsular India, and how this cult 
penetrated into the Tamil region mostly during the period of their rule and after the 
disintegration of the Vijayanagara Empire. The sculptural representations of the Natha 
Siddhas are found extensively in the Saiva and Vaisnava temples of south India 
during the Vijayanagara and post Vijayanagara (Nayaka) periods (14"—17"” Centuries 
CE). Reasons for the patronization of the Natha cult by the Vijayanagara kings were 
not properly looked into. While none of the textual descriptions of the Natha Siddhas 
consider them as divine beings, the stone sculptors have devised ingenious methods to 
represent the Natha Siddhas on vehicles without engraving their individual names and 
raising them to the status divine beings. On the basis of their vehicles we have to 
identify the individual Siddhas. Although the popularity of the Natha Siddhas is felt in 
parts of south India long before 14” century as indicated by the literary and 
inscriptional evidences, their sculptural representations were not so prolific. With the 
emergence of the Vijayanagara Empire, the Natha Siddha cult becomes an 
institutionalized one being supported by the Saiva mathas and patronized by the 
ruling and elite sections of the society. Thus the sculptural representations of the 
Natha Siddhas become manifold in both Saiva and Vaisnava temples across the 


country. 


To study these historical processes, the literary works as well as the sculptural 
representations of the Natha Siddhas will be analysed across the Peninsular India to 
high light the penetration of this cult into the Tamil region. The historical continuity 


of the Siddha cult in the Tamil region is another important facet of the survival and 
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continuation of the medieval era during which the belief systems and practices 
continue in the Tamil region and the Siddhas of the modern times were more famous 
than their medieval counterparts in having large number of followers and devotees, 
and their sayings, teachings and songs attained great popularity. This study will 
analyse the writings and songs of the Tamil Siddhas of modern times to see the 
continuation of the basic tenets of medieval Siddha cults and practices and thereby 


establishing a link between the medieval and modern Siddha cult in Tamil region. 
Scope 


This thesis is planned to give a comprehensive coverage of the history, 
traditions, rituals, etc. of the Siddha Cult from early medieval period to the modern 
period. Similarly, this work concentrates on spiritual, philosophical and literary 
aspects of the Siddha Cult. An attempt is made in this study to take historical and 
thematic survey on Siddha Cult in Tamilnadu. Major difficulty in this study is to 
define the exact starting period of the Siddha cult. However as per available sources, 
many of the Tantric texts are dated by the historians to the 6” to 7” century C.E. 
Besides, the epigraphical evidences in relation to this cult are also available only from 
11” century C.E. onwards. Similarly the art representations of this cult are also start 
existing in the temples not earlier than the 15” century. Therefore, this study is 
focused to investigate the problem from 7" century onwards. Since this study also 
deals with the continuity of this cult, the contemporary period is taken into 
consideration for research. However, the Siddha medicine and their alchemical 
preparations, herbal drugs and surgery, which is more popular than their yogic 
contributions, were not discussed as the present study is to look at their philosophy 
and rituals of yogic and tantric dimension. Thus, the period of this study covers from 
7" century C.E to 21° century. The present study is covering the entire geographical 
limits of Tamilnadu region including the present Union Territory of Puducherry. 
However, since Siddha Cult is a Pan-Indian tradition, neighbouring states of 


Tamilnadu in south India are also surveyed. (see Maps) 
Methodology 


A detailed survey method is applied, including field visits and observations in 


the Siddha Ksetras. Epigraphical and archaeological sources which include 
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inscriptions and sculptures from various protected monuments are also located, 
collected and included in this study. On the basis of available epigraphical sources 
sculptural and literary evidences, an attempt is made to study the chronology of the 
siddha cult in south India. In studying the historical continuity, informal oral 
interview method is adopted to collect relevant information from the 
devotees/followers of modern/contemporary times, ranging from highly influential 
politicians and executives, and rich and elite sections of the society as well as the vast 


majority of the common people. 
Sources for the Study 


Source materials for this study were collected from the study area directly 
through field work. Sthalapuranas of the famous Siddha Ksétras are collected 
meticulously. Epigraphical sources published by the government authorities and 
organizations, relevant to this study are collected. The published books, articles both 
in Tamil and English are used as secondary sources to cull relevant information 


required for the study. 
Epigraphical Sources 


There are very few inscriptions are found in South India regarding the Siddha 
cult. All the reliable inscriptions issued by various rulers and were later published in 
the epigraphical collections like Annual Report on Epigraphy (ARE), South Indian 
Inscriptions (SIT), Epigraphia Carnatica (EC), Epigraphia Indica (EI) and other 
published sources, that deals with the Siddha Cult in South India are discussed. 


Primary Sources in English 


Arthur Avalon also known as Sir John Woodroffe is one English scholar who 
wrote authoritative works in English a good number of books on Tantric religion and 
related aspects which happen to be the translations of the Sanskrit texts such as 
Tantra-Tattva, Maha Nirvana Tantra etc. These and other works of this Tantric 
practitioner provides us with the knowledge of the original meaning of the tantric 
rituals, cults and complex philosophical tenets which are described by the Tamil 
Siddhas in a veiled manner. Other primary sources in English such as *Gorakhndath 


and the Kanphata Yogis’ by G.W. Briggs happens to be the field based study of the 
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Colonial Era and provides us with the first-hand information of the surviving cults of 
the medieval age in Northern India. ‘The Goraksa Siddhdnta Sargraha edited by 
Gopinath Kaviraj and The Siddha Siddhanta Saigraha of Balabhadra are also 
translations of the Sanskrit works of the same name which provides us with a rich 
data on the Natha-Siddha cult. Tantras of the Reverse Current: 27 Hindu Texts 
Abstracted'” is another book which is a primary source containing summaries of the 
twenty seven Hindu tantras of the Vamacara and Kauldacara sects such as Srikula, 
Kalikula, Nathakula,Tarakula besides other miscellaneous tantras. Besides the book 
also contain a brief methodological and conceptual discussion of the tantric 
philosophy, such as yoga, mantra, yantra, mudras, nyasa, kavaca, sexuality and five 


makaras, tantric gods and goddesses etc. 
Primary Sources in Tamil 


The earliest reference to and treatment of the Siddha Cult is found only in the 
Tirumandiram’!. It is the only source book of the Sanmarga Siddha School’, and 
also a major work in Tamil on Tantra-sastra. Tirumilar on the banks of the River 
Kaveri wrote his Tirumandiram of 3000 short verses, which have been grouped by 
Nambi as the Tenth Book (Tirumurai) of the Saiva Canon’. The name of the book 
itself is significant: it is a mantra, mystic utterance. Tirumiilar is considered to be the 
first of the Siddhas. He gives out the experience both in a classical language and in 
the language of the masses; the ecstatic outpourings of a Siddha are also there in his 
work!” This seminal Tamil work is the first treatise which deals with the different 
aspects of the kundalini-yoga, under the name of Siva-Yoga. Some new mystic 
expressions were introduced for the first time by Tirumuilar. The Siddha view of the 
body as a vehicle for mokSa sadhana is unique in the spiritual history of Tamil 


country. Tirumiilar also introduced the concept of the twilight language as siinya- 


!° Michael Magee, Tantras of the Reverse Current: 27 Hindu Texts Abstracted ,www.sivasakti.com, 
2008 


31 Tirumandiram: tandirams III and IV. Though this work has been published by many, the 
Tiruppanandal Mutt edition is followed in this thesis. This edition contains 3047 quatrains, plus 61 
verses in the addenda gathered from various commentaries. We consider all these verses authentic. 


!2 Though it deals with almost all the salient features of the Siddha cult, its tacit purpose is to establish 
the superiority of the Sanmarga Siddha school; vide., Tirumandiram: 1487 


I The Saiva Canon consists of twelve books popularly known as Panniru Tirumurai in Tami, 
collected and compiled by Nambi Andar Nambi, a contemporary of R ajaraja Col I. 


! M. Arunachalam, Op.cit, pp.143-144 
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sambasanai, which is a unique mode of expression in Tamil. In this work, Tirumilar 
says that the purity of the jiva can be attained through pasa or attachment itself. It 
fulfills the meaning of the word ‘Tantra’ a ‘web’ which joins the spiritual and the 
material dimensions of life!*°.The Siddhar Periya Néinakkovai is an anthology of 79 


songs by three groups of authors’”°. 


Among them 32 songs by nine Nana-Siddhas constitute the source book for 
the Néna-Siddha School. This popular work is available in numerous editions’. 
However, the ‘Siddhar Patalkal’ edited by Tha. Kovendhan (2001) is followed in this 


thesis’, 


With regard to the two primary sources mentioned above Viz., Tirumandiram 
and the Ndnakkovai there are some major difficulties. They are: (i) no internal 
evidence gives us any historical information, least of all dates of events or bio-data of 
persons’; and (ii) the literature was not written to provide material for future 
historians, but for other contemporary purposes of a non-historical nature, perhaps 
necessary for those times. Even SO, the theological and metaphysical content will be 
useful for this thesis since it is interested in these also. The difficulties inherent in 


utilizing this Kind of literature straightaway as a source for history are obvious. 
Secondary Sources 


After the Tirumandiram, the traditional Tamil literature is again silent about 


the Siddha cult. In the Sittuvahuppu’*’ attributed to Arunagiri (c. 15” century), a 


I> 'T.N. Ganapathy, (2008), p.18 


1° They are: 1. The nine Nana-Siddhas, 2. Nine Siddha-like poets and 3. A few late authors assuming 
the names of Gods (e.g. Siva and Subramaniya) sages (e.g. Valmiki and Agattiyar), Kaya-Siddhas (e.g. 
Konganar, Sattaimuni, Karuvurar and Ramadevar) and poets (Valluvar and Tirumiilar). The content 
and style of the songs of the third group are so stereotyped as to suggest a single, late authorship. 


37 Many earlier editions are available for e.g. Ramalinga Mudaliyar (1899) in two volumes; M.V. 
Venugopala Pillai (1974), and another edited work by Aru. Ramanathan is popularly referred by all. 


I$ Tha. Kovendhan Siddhar Patalgal, Poompukar Pathipagam, Chennai in 2001(6” edition). This work 
includes the collected songs of thirty-three Tamil Siddhas with a brief introduction to them and also it 
ended with an appendix on glossary of important words. 


13° The little data which are gleaned from the Tirumandiram are highly exaggerated; e.g., the author 
says ‘I lived for seventy million yugas’ Tirumandiram:74); cf., Nanakkovai, Pambatti Siddhar Pidal: 
25-39. 


“0 Tiruvahuppu: pp. 191-222. It contains 25 vahuppus (divisions) of which the Sittuvahuppu is the 
sixteenth. In this a Siddha from Kailas, after boasting about his ‘powers’ and knowledge of herbs and 
alchemy, declares that “he is a real Siddha who has ‘realised’ the Tiruppugal (The great fame) of Lord 
Muruga, who is the most famous among the Siddhas”; Ibid: II. 95 f. 
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devotional hymnist on Muruga, we find a description of the main features of the 
Kaya-Siddhas. Stray references to Gorakkan, and his miracles are found in the 
Palanittalapurdnam"! of Balasubramania Kavirayar (c. 17" century). In the 
Korigumandala Satakam'*® (c.18" century C.E), references are found about the 
Siddhas like Bogar and Pulippani. Probably from 18" century onwards, certain 
Sthalapurdanas such as the Karuviirppuranam, give stray glimpses of the lives of a few 
Siddhas. However, these accounts tend to be mythical in content. The history of Tamil 
literature by M. Arunachalam” is perhaps the only attempt in Tamil to discuss the 
chronology of the major Siddhas of all the groups. However, the author limited his 
analysis to the origin and special features of the Siddha cult in Tamil region. Other 
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works on the Tamil Siddhas are popular and journalistic in nature. 


Scheme of the Thesis 
This study is presented in five chapters. 


Chapter I: As an introductory this chapter will outline the genesis, nature and extent 
of the Siddha cult, sources for the study, review of literature, aims and scope and 


chapterisation. 


Chapter II: It will give an extensive survey of literary works, in which the 
philosophical tenets and ritualistic practices of Siddha Nathas are discussed in a 
chronological order to understand the common features between these two forms of 
the cult and how the medieval south Indian religion display fusion of such diverse 


belief systems. 


Chapter III: It will discuss the inscriptional and sculptural evidences of the Natha- 
Siddha cult in South India, with particular emphasis on Tamilnadu. The appearance of 
the Natha siddhas in the sculptural art of the Vijayanagara period is discussed and 


described and their significance is analysed. Besides the sculptural forms of the Natha 


ப Palanittalapuranam: XXII, 45 
1“ Korigumandala Satakam:36 


1“ He deals with the Tamil literature of the 14”, 15” and 16” centuries, setting apart a volume for each. 
The volume on the 16” century is divided into three parts issued separately. 


144 y, Balaramiah has issued a number of sleek volumes, none of which is critical and academic. This is 
true of R. Manickavasagam’s Namndttu Siddharkal (1978) and Sami Chidambaranar’s Siddharkal 
Kanda Viidnamum Tattuvamum , ¢.g., A. Shanmugavelan: “Tirumilar Aruliya Maruttuvat- 
tirumandiram Enndyiram” in Ulagatamil Manadu Vila Malar , Madras, 1968 
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Siddhas, the representation of tantric elements such as the Yogic postures, Kundalini 


Yoga, is also discussed to show how they are connected to the Natha Siddha Cult. 


Chapter IV: It will deal with the History and historical continuity of the Siddha Cult 
in Tamilnadu with its ramifications in the 21“ century. The contemporary Siddha 
folklore which is still popular in parts of Tamilnadu is presented and discussed in this 


chapter to understand the continued influence of the Siddhas on the Society at large. 


Chapter V: This will be the summary of the findings of this research work and the 


broad conclusions thereof. 
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Chapter II 
TANTRIC LITERATURE: A SURVEY 


In this chapter a survey of all the relavant literary works dealing with Tantric 
ideals, methods, cults, rituals and philosophy, belonging to various sectarian faiths 
such as Hindu, Saiva, Pasupata, Sakta and Misra is presented from the viewpoint of 
understanding and identifying the conceptual, ideological, ritual and spiritual 
undercurrents of the Natha Siddha cult. Such a study will also help in understanding 
the common aspects of these sectarian faiths, the inter-changes and intra-exchanges of 
ideas, methods, and ritual paraphernalia and occurrence of common names of 
individual teachers in these diverse faiths. These commonalities will also help in 
understanding, identifying and interpreting the sculptural representations of the Naths 
Siddhas and other Tantric elements such as the yogic exercises and posture, erotic 
representations/sexual scenes found in the Saiva and Vaisnava temples of medieval 
south India. Some of the yogic postures and personal ritualistic attributes found in the 
sculptural art were also described in the Tantric literary compositions of a later date 


which preserve the historical memories of the medieval times. 


Although, the Natha Siddha tradition has many commonalities with the 
Tibetan tradition, the literary works of the Buddhist Tantra are not discussed here in 
view of the fact that, by the time the Natha Siddha cult got consolidated in South 
India, the Vajrayana Buddhism disappears from the religious stage, particularly in 
south India. More over, as discussed in the first chapter, the Nava Natha cult of the 
Western Indian tradition (paschimamndya) or the Fighteen/Nine Siddha cult of the 
Tamil region, developed as independent entities having the local teachers, all of 
whom are not found in the pan-Indian teradition. By that time each region in India 
began to have its own local personalities as Natha Siddhas, despite having some 


common names across the subcontinent. 


The Vaisnava Tantric literary texts known as the Samhitds were also not 
discussed in this chapter for the same reason that they have no relation with the Natha 
Siddha tradition. It has been gerally accepted that the Natha Siddha tradition has a 
general predeliction to the Saivism and Saktism and none of the Natha Siddha 


teachers are mentioned as following Vaisnavism. All the Natha Siddha centres are 
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having Saivite temples and connections with the Saiva mathas. Being part of the 
belief systems of the non-Brahmanical order, the Natha Siddhas found an elevated 
status in Saivism. Their personal attributes also indicate their sectarian affiliation, 
particularly in the wearing of Sacred Ash (Bhasma/Vibhiti) and Rudraksas, which are 


chararectistically associated with Saivism. 


Similarly, the most orthodox religion as Jainism also transforms in a Tantric 
one by the assimilation of the diverse rituals and adoption of a wide gamut of deities 
as consorts of the Tirthankaras. But Jainism had no connection what so ever with the 
Natha Siddha cult. Hence the Tantric Jaina canonical works were also not discussed 


here. 
The Tantric Literature 


Tantra can be termed as a class of literature which deviates from the véedic- 
brahminical scriptural texts such as Dharmasastra, Dharmasiitra etc.One of the 
dictionary meanings of the tem is ‘Sruti’ (Veda transmitted through the word of the 
mouth.of the vedic literature, Atharvana Veda ‘is a voluminous source of knowledge 
of the popular religion comprising of the elief in umpteen spirits, goblins, ghosts, 
demons, magical practices and drawings. It is in this Veda, the rudiments of tantra are 
to be located’. Although it has been accepted that Atharvana Veda contained the 
germs of Tantric ideas, methods and practices, it is not clearly known when Tantric 


literature originated. 


The Tantras are the most esoteric of the canonical texts. The word itself, 
derived from the root meaning ‘to spread’, is applied to a variety of treatises, and 
affords no clue to the contents of these works. In India only a part of this voluminous 
literature called ‘Tantra’ has been published so far, and the bulk is scattered and 
unpublished. While resembling the Sutras in literary form, they differ from them in 
dealing with ritual and yoga rather than with ethics and philosophy and in being 
unintelligible without the traditional commentary. Moreover, the techniques they 


prescribe can be practiced only when the requisite spiritual power will be transmitted 


! For its populist character, study of the Yajur Véda has been a taboo in thr upper echolons of the 
society. The term “tray (the triad) came to be used to indicate the three Védas: ReVeéda, YajurVéda 
and SamaVéda. S.C.Banerji, 4 Companion to Tantra, Abhinav publications, Delhi, 2007, p.12. 
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to the disciple by a Master. Another significant feature of the Tantric knowledge is its 
secrecy. It is stated in Shatchakranirupana that this knowledge can be received only 


from a Guru after being duly initiated. 


There is no unanimity among the writers about the number and names of the 
tantras. “While the number is one lakh according to some, it is millions according to 
others”. Arthur Avalon has given three different lists of of Tantric texts (of 64 
Tantras each) in three different regions Viz., Visnu Kranta, Ratha Kranta and Asva 
Kranta. Further he has given a list of 192 Tantras, some of which have been 
published. The Sammoha or Sammohana-tantra knows the existence of 402 Saiva 
Tantras, 339 Vaisnava Tantras, 108 Saura Tantras, 122 Ganapatya Tantras and 39 
Bauddha Tantras’. The numbers are fictitious, but they show that the author of the 


said Tantra had a vague idea of the sects and their texts”. 


Generally the Tantric texts are known by such names as Tantra, Upatantra, 
Agama, Samhita, Yamala, Damara, Tattva, Kalpa, Arnava (ka), Uddala, Uddisa, 
Upasamkhya, Cudamant, Vimarsini, Cintamani, Purana, Upasajha, Kaksaputi, 
Kalpadruma, Kamadhenu, Sabhdva, Avataranaka, Sukta, Amrta (tarpana), Darpana, 
Sagara etc’. Usually the Téntric works of the Saivas are called Agamas, those of the 
Saktas are called Tantras, and those of the Vaisnavas are known as Samhitas. The 
Nityasodasikdarnava states that Tantras are endless in number but it records only 
sixty-four Kaula Tantras. The Saundaryalahart, attributed to Sankaracarya, also 
refers to sixty-four Tantras. The Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta states that there are 
three groups of ten, eighteen and sixty-four Saiva Tantras. The Saktisarigamantra 
refers to the Tantric sects and treaties of the Vaisnavas, Ganapatyas, Saivas, 


Svayambhiivas, Candras, Pasupatas, Cinas, Jainas, Kalamukhas and Vaidikas. 


A classification of Tantric texts on the basis of three currents such as daksind, 
vama and madhyama is also found. Each of these texts is again subdivided into two 


classes as (i) inner (harda) and (ii) outer (bahya). This division is made in terms of 


2 Ibid. p.17. 
° P.C. Bagchi, Op.cit. p.100. 
*N. N. Bhattacharya, History of the Tantric Religion, Manohar, New Delhi, 1992 (Rep.), p. 37. 


° Ibid, p. 38. For more lists of tantras also see Pranab Bandyopadhyay, The Goddess of Tantra, Punthi 
Pustak, Calcutta, 1990, pp. 7-8 
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divya, kaula and vama. The dmndya divisions, six or nine, of the regions are often 
brought under two general categories viz. Kadimata and Hadimata. According to 
another tradition, Tantras are classified into astaka, mangala, cakra and sikha. In fact, 
many often the terms like Tantra, Agama and Samhita are used in the same sense, and 


each of these terms denotes some types of religious text. 


According to the Vardhitantra, Agama deals with seven topics, Viz., 
cosmology, destruction, worship of god, sadhand, purascarna, Six forms of rites and 
four forms of meditation. The number of Agamas of the Paricardtra School is 
generally stated to be 108, but on comparison with different lists their number appears 
to be more than Two hundred. The Vardhitantra gives a list of twelve special Agamas 
which are Muktaka, Prapaiica, Sarada, Narada, Mahdrnava, Kapila, Yoga, Kalpa, 


Kapinjala, Amrtasuddhi, Vira and Siddhasamvarana. 


Another class of Tantric literature is called Damara which traditionally 
consists of six texts known as Siva, Y oga, Durga, Sdarasvata, Brahma and Gandharva. 
Yamala is a special class of Tantric Literature, the principal ones being eight in 
number: Rudra, Skanda, Brahma, Visnu, Yama, Vayu, Kubera and Indra. Two old 
texts — Pirigalamata and Jayadratha — belong to the Yamala group. Besides the 


above, there are other Yamalas like Aditya and Ganéa°. 


The Tantriks call the Tantra as Sastra, which is considered to be the word of 
god. Sakti is the important goddess of Tantra. She is responsible for creation, 
expansion and destruction of the universe. Purusa is of secondary importance, though 
the Sakti cannot accomplish the work of creation of the universe without Purusa. This 
is why in Saktism, Sakti is the main deity and the Purusa a subordinate one. The male 
deities in Saktism are called Bhairavas. Siva is also a Bhairava. But he being the 
Purusa of Sakti his position is different from them. In reference to the deities the 
Tantras can be classified as Sakti, Siva and Bhairava. Though the Tantras are many 


and differ from each other in respect of matters mostly of procedure there is only one 


& Ibid. 
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common principle underlying all of them - the emphasis on yogic practices. The six 


and half tantras which contain the gist of all the Tantras are specified in Tantraloka’. 


The voluminous Tantric Literature is written in all the Indian languages, but 
most of it is in Sanskrit. It has a long tradition and has become an essential and 
integral part of Hinduism, which in course of time became largely Tantric in theory 
and practice. It is not definitely known when the first work on Tantra was composed. 
But no extant Tantric work can be dated earlier than the 5” century C.E. It appears 
that Buddhist Tantra preceded Hindu Tantra. According to tradition, the two Buddhist 
Tantras, Miilakalpatantra and Samdjatantra were composed in the 1“ and 3" 


centuries C.E. respectively’. 


The major difficulty in understanding the evolutionary patterns of dgamas is 
the lack of a historical proof of their chronological order. Some are believed to be 
very ancient, although there is no proof of their having existed before the 6” or 7” 
century C.E. More recent Saivigamas date back to the 13” or 14” century. But 
whatever the date, they have certainly been modified through interpolations in course 
of time. Their place of origin is unknown; several features point to south India, where 
they still form the basis of Saiva practices and beliefs, but they were also considered 


authoritative in Kasmir’. 


Because of the uncertainties of the date of their origin, few scholars have 
ventured to explain the origin and evolution of the Tantras. Some advocate an early 
origin, suggesting that the literature existed as an esoteric practice for many centuries 
before it got codified in textual form. If this were the case, then Tantra must have 
existed before the 6” century. According to Pranab Bandhopadhyay, “Tantras or 
dgamas as textual sources started appearing around the 7” century C.E. However, the 
exact origin of Tantra seems to be lost in a mysterious antiquity. Many schools of 
thought claim that the Tantras existed during the period as old as that of the Vedas. In 


other words, they seem to have originated in the conception of the Creator through the 


7 Rajkumar Pruthi and Rameshwari Devi, Religions and Faiths in India, Mangal Deep Publications, 
Jaipur, 2004, pp. 20-21 


“S.C, Banerji, 4 Brief History of Tantra Literature, Naya Prokash, Calcutta, 1988, p. 164. 


° Mircea Eliade(ed) The Encyclopedia of Religion, Macmillan Publishing Company, New York, 1987, 
vol. 2, p.102. 
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aspect of motherhood’. From 16” century onwards we begin to get written versions 


of popular vernacular compositions of Tantric character. 


Tantric themes include the nature of the deity, cosmogony, description and 
worship of deities, mantras and yantras, Tantric yoga, magic, and so on. Some 
Tantras are distinguished by a better Sanskrit and more complex and elaborate ideas, 
for instance the Netra, Svacchanda, Malinivijaya, or Vijhanabhairava, all connected 
with Kasmir. The best-known one in the West, the Mahdnirvana Tantra, iS an Ee 


century fabrication’. 


These sacred texts formed a literary thread interwoven with the secret 
transmission from master to disciple. As mentioned above, some of the most difficult 
and profound Tantras were produced in the early period, most probably little earlier to 
the 8” century. By the time Tantra became the dominant system during 10-13" 
centuries, a series of commentaries and authored works had appeared. Nagarjuna’s 
Paiicakrama is among the earliest. The Tantric Candrakirti (9” century C.E) wrote a 
commentary on the Guhyasamdja, and Buddhaguhya (8" century C.E) discussed the 
Mahdvairocana. Sanskrit commentaries eventually were written to fossilize even the 


spontaneous poems of the Sahaja saints. 


The Agamas 

The dgamas are the basic scriptures of both Southern and Ka$mir Saivism. 
Agama means the source from which the spiritual knowledge spreads in all directions. 
It has seven characteristics such as creation of the universe, dissolution of the 
universe, worship of gods and goddesses, spiritual practice, repetition of the mantras 
for attaining perfection, and performance of satkarma’”. According to tradition, they 
are considered to be divinely inspired and emanating from Siva’®. The Agamas are of 


, ப்‌ ல்‌ & a தளன்‌ 11 
three main classes’ Viz., Saivagama, Saktagama and Vaisnavagama or Paricardtra . 


\ Pranab Bandyopadhyay, op.cit., p. 1 
!! Mircea Eliade, op.cit, vol. 6, pp.365-366. 


2 Sat karma means six actions namely marana (destruction of persons), uchdtana (driving away of 
enemies), vasikarana (bewitching of men or animals), stambhana (suppression of the function of a 
faculty by incantation), shanti (peace) and vidvesana (separating the friends). 


!S Mircea Eliade, op.cit, vol. 6. P.365. 
\“ Pranab Bandyopadhyay, op.cit, pp. 7-8. 
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According to one tradition, the basic Saiva Agamas are eighteen in number 
and according to another it is twenty eight’. Similar to this, each and every sect also 
have their own Agamas. The Agamas are usually in verse, and vary in length. In 
theory they consist of four parts (padas): on knowledge or doctrine (vidyapdada), on 
ritual (Kriyapada), on conduct (carydpdda), and on yoga (yogapdda); but few 
Agamas have reached us in their complete form, if indeed they ever had one. The 
vidyapdda in particular is often missing. Agamas do not focus on philosophy or 
doctrine; but on how devotees should conduct their lives and practice religion. The 
doctrine in all Agamas is not homogeneous; some are dualist, others non-dualist. 
Their cosmogony (notably the lists of tattvas) also differs, as do their views on 
initiation. Yet all maintain that the agamic path must be followed in order to gain 
liberation or supernatural joys, which the Veda, although useful in everyday life, 
cannot help one to attain. Most Agamas contain instructions not only on cult and 
ritual, but also on images and temples. The Ajita, Kamika, and Karana Agamas are 
especially rich in this respect. Thus they are the fundamental source concerning 


architecture and iconography and a number of practical aspects of Hinduism’. 


According to Sankaracarya’s work there were four Saiva schools viz., Saiva, 
Pasupata, Karukasiddhantin and Kapdlika. Some comparatively later Puranas, like 
Sivapurdna, qualifies the Saiva schools as following the Siddhdintamdrga and 
mentions the Kdlamukha Saivas as Mahdvratadharins. The Tantradhikarinirnaya 
attributes to Lingapurana a verse which refers to the sects variously as Vama, 
Pasupata, Soma, Langala, Kapdla Bhairava, and Nakula. Nakula or Langala 
evidently refer to the Lakulisa-Pasupatas. The Pasupata was the oldest form of 
Saivism prevalent in North India. The Mahabharata says that the Pasupata doctrines 
were first preached by Siva Srikanta who was probably a human teacher. Lakuli$a 
was probably his disciple. References to LakuliSa, the great exponent of the Pasupata 


sect, are found in an inscription dated C.E. 380-81, belonging to the reign of 


!S Tradition has it that there are twenty-eight Saivigamas. Ten of these are called Saiva, that is, 
“revealed by the Sivas”: Kdamika, Yogaja, Cintya, Karana, Ajita, Dipta, Siiksma, Sahasra, Amsumat, 
Suprabheda. The eighteen others are raudra, “revealed by the Rudras”: Vijaya, Nisvasa, Svayambhuva, 
Anala, Vira, Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, Candrajidna, Bimba, Prodgita, Lalita, Siddha, Santina, 
Sarvokta, Paramesvara, Kirana, Vatula. See Mircea Eliade, op.cit., vol. 6, p.365. 


!° Mircea Eliade, op.cit, vol. 6. P.365. 
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Chandragupta II from which it appears that he flourished in 4” century C.E in the 


Kathiawar region”. 


One of the important streams of the ancient PaSupata system later culminated 
in what may be called Agamanta Saivism. The Agamanta Saivas appear to have 
contributed to the development of Tantric ideas in Tamil Saivism. Rajendra Cola, 
during his expeditions in northern India, came in touch with some teachers of this 
school and brought them to his own country. Of these teachers Aghora-Sivacarya of 
the 12” century composed a valuable treatise known as Kriyd-Karmadyotini. This was 
followed by Trilocana’s Siddhdintasdravali and Nigama and Jhanadeva’s Jirnoddhara 


dasakam. 


The Kasmir School of Saivism was sponsored by Vasugupta of the 9h century 
C.E. who is said to have derived his spiritual impulses from Siva-Srikantha known as 
the founder of the Agama literature and the author of Sivasiitra. The Vira$aiva School, 
which flourished in the Kannada speaking areas, came into existence as a 
revolutionary social reform movement about the middle of the 12" century under the 
dynamic leadership of Basava. The Philosophy of this school is directly inspired by 
the twenty-eight Saiva Agamas. In the Kannada language, the Vacands of Basava, and 
works like Basavapurdna, ChannaBasavapurdna, etc., contain much information 
about the philosophical tenets of this school. In Virasaiva system greater importance 


is laid on the doctrine of Sakti and that is why it is also called Saktivisistivaitavata. 


Tantric texts in their present form mostly belong to the medieval and late- 
medieval period. However, manuscripts of several Tantric texts have been found in 
Gupta characters, the most important being that of Kubjikamata, now in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Copied between sixth and seventh centuries C E, according to 
H.P.Sastri’® this work describes about the five Sakti Pithas . The Saiva Agamas of 
the South are mentioned in a 7” century Kailasanatha temple inscription of 


Rajasimhavarman. Epigraphic references to a number of Tantric texts which were 


'” Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXL, pp.1-9 


!8 R.S.Sharma “Economic and social basis of Tantrism” Early Medieval Indian Society: A Study of 
Feudalisation, Orient Longman, Delhi, 2001, pp. 235-265. 


!” H. P. Sastri, ‘A Catalogue of Palm-Leaf and Paper Manuscripts’ quoted by R.S.Sharma, Early 
Medieval Indian Society: A Study of Feudalisation, Orient Longman, Delhi, 2001, p.247. 
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introduced in Cambodia as early as the beginning of the 9” century C.E exist. Besides 
these there are also many individual literary works on Tantras by Tantric teachers 
also occupying an important place’. Works on Tantric yoga, on kundalini, on the 
science of mantra (mantrasastra) should also be mentioned; these constitute an 
important group of well-known texts as Praparicasdra, Saraditilaka, and 
Mantramahodadhi. There are also literary or ritual compositions (nibandha), manuals 


of ritual (paddhati), and innumerable compilations and digests. 
The Sakta Tantras 


The range of the Sakta Tantras is wide and seeks to include, besides the works 
belonging to its own category, works of other Tantric schools, especially the Saiva. 
According to the traditional Sakta-Tantric viewpoint, Sakti is inherent in Siva as the 
power of burning is in fire. The supposed five faces of Siva — Isana, Tatpurusa, 
Sadyojdata, Vamadéva and Aghora-symbolise the functioning of Sakti in the spheres of 
consciousness (cit), bliss (ananda), will (iccha), knowledge (jana), and action 
(kriyd) respectively. The five mouths had produced initially ten Agamas-!, which 
were the precursors of eighteen Raudra Agamas”. All these together constitute the 
twenty eight Saiva Agamas. According to another tradition the southern face of Siva 
represents the principle of non-duality and is called Yogint vaktra. The remaining four 
faces represent four conditions-denotative, denoted, extinguishing and extinguished. 
The products from each of these combine to form the sixty-four Bhairava Agamas, 


classed under the category of eight Astakas”. 


Many Téntric works have been attributed to Sankaracarya, of which the 
Prapaiicasdra is regarded as an authoritative work in the Sakta tradition. It is written 
in thirty-six patalas and its commentary, known as Vivarana, 1s attributed to 
Padmapada. Saundaryalahart, a hymn to the Divine Mother, is also attributed to 
Sankara. It has numerous commentaries of which those of Gangahari and 


Laksmidhara contain much information on different aspects of the cult of Sakti. 


20 N. N. Bhattacharya, op.cit, p. 40. 
°1 Kamika, Yogaja, Cintya, Mukuta, Amsumdan, Dipta, Ajita, Suksma, Sahasra and Suprabeda. 


°° Vijaya, Nisvasa, Madgita, Paramesvara, Mukhavimba, Siddha, Santina, Narasimha, Candramsu, 
Virabhadra, Agneya, Svayambhii, Visara, Raurava, Vimala, Kirana, Lalita and Saumeya. 


* For a detailed list on Sixty-four Bhairava Agamas, see N. N. Bhattacharya, op.cit, p. 67 
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Sankara is also said to have commented on a few Tantric works like the 
Srividydratnasiitra attributed to Gaudapada. Punyanandanatha’s Kamakaldvildsa is a 
well known Tantric treatise. Its commentary known as Cidavalll was written by 
Natanainandanatha. One of the most important Tantric digests is the Saradadtilaka of 
Laksmana Desika which was composed in about 11” century C.E. This celebrated 
work has several commentaries, the most learned and lucid of which is the 


Padirthidarsa of Raghava Bhatta composed about the end of the 15” century”. 
The Paranandasiitra 


It is an earlier Tantric work was composed in c. 900 C.E which deals with 
Kuladharma described as the cream of the Vedas. It holds that the Supreme Being is 
one and refers to seven sectarian deities — Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Gané$a, Siirya, Sakti 
and Bhairava. According to this text, of the three ways of sadhana the DakSinamarga 
is sanctioned by the Vedas, the Smrtis, and Puranas; the Vaimamarga by the Agamas, 
and the Uttaramdrga only by the words of the guru or preceptor. Vamamdrga is of 
two kinds; that which insists on the Parica-tattva is the better one. The 
Pardnandasiitra prescribes that the disciple has to undergo diksd or initiation from a 
qualified guru, who should preferably be jivan-mukta, 1.e., one who is liberated and is 
not tainted in any way. The preceptor should collect the materials of the five makdaras 
and hand over to the disciple a bowl for drinking wine, mudrd (fried cereal), and a 
woman (generally a courtesan). It is stated that a young woman, even a courtesan, is 
Brahman. She is Sakti incarnate. Always and in all conditions she is the purest entity. 
Details of Kauladharma are given in this text. It describes the procedure of Tantric 
festivals, the efficacies of mantras and mudras, names of teachers ending in Ananda, 
and details of sexual techniques which may appear repulsive and vulgar to many 


today”. 


The Sabaratantra’° 
This is one of the early Tantric texts of the Kapalika sect which contain 


significant information about the evolution of the Natha Sect. This Tantra gives a list 


 N. N. Bhattacharya, op.cit, pp. 69-70 
* ibid, pp. 71-72 


°° The Goraksha Siddhanta Sangraha (ed), Gopinath Kaviraj, Baroda, 1925 quoted by Lorenzen, D.N. 
The Kapdlikas and Kalamukhas: Two lost Saivite Sects, Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi,1972, p.37-38. 
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of tweleve original Kapalika teachers to whom the Kapalika doctrine was revealed. 
They are: Adinatha, Anadi, Kala, Atikalaka, Karala, Vikarala, Mahakala, 
Kalabhairavanatha, Batuka, Bhitanatha, Viranatha, and Srikantha. These twelve had 
twelve disciples: Nagarjuna, Jadabharata, Harischandra, Satyanatha, Bhimanatha, 
Goraksa, Carpata, Avadya, Vairagya, Kanthadharin, Jalandhara, and Malayarjuna. 
These pupils were the original ‘promoters of the (Kapalika) path (margapravartakas). 
Several of these names recur in traditional lists of nine Nathas and eighty-four 
Siddhas of the Tibetan as well as Kanphata Yogis, most notably the name of 
Gorakhnath (Goraksa) himself. On the basis of this statement and the common 
features in Kapalika and Kanphata worship, we can conclude that the Natha 
sampradaya derived much from the older Kapalika order, particularly in the ritual 


paraphernalia, philosophy and practices. 
The Kularnavatantra 


The Kuldrnava is one of the most important Tantric works. It was composed 
probably before 11” Century C.E. According to the Kularnava, the Kuladharma is the 
essence of the Vedas. The Kularnava says that every woman is born in the ula of the 
Great Mother and hence she must be regarded as an object of veneration. Two 
chapters of the Kularnava are devoted to the qualifications and greatness of the guru. 
It emphasizes that the order of the succession of gurus, the Agamas, Amndya, mantra 
and kriya when learnt from the lips of the right guru become fruitful and not 
otherwise. The Kularnava recommends the drinking of wine, sexual intercourse with 
woman, eating of flesh, etc., to the followers of Kaula doctrine, but at the same time it 
also endeavours to give an esoteric meaning to the five makaras. It refers to eighteen 
Sakta Pithas viz., Uddiyana, Devikotta, Hingula, Kotimudra, Jalandhara, Varanasi, 
Antarvedi, Prayaga, Mithila, Magadha, Mekala, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Simhala, 
Strirrajya, Radha and Gauda”’. 


The Saradatilaka 


The Saradatilaka of Laksmana Desikéndra is another well known work on 


Tantra which was composed in c. 11” century C.E. According to this text, Siva is 


27 N, N. Bhattacharya, op.cit, pp. 72-73. 
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both nirguna and saguna, the two aspects being conceived in terms of difference from 
and identitical with Prakrti. When Siva is identical with Sakti or Prakrti, he is 
saguna. From Sakti or Prakrti evolves nada (apara) and from this nada arises bindu. 
The latter is subdivided into bindu (apara), bija and nada (para). The first is again 
identified with Siva, the second with Sakti and third with both in identical relation. 
Sakti, also called Para-$akti and Pard-dévatd, is conceived as Sabda-brahma that 
flashes like lightning in the adhara-cakra and assumes the form of Kundalini in the 
human body. From Siva in the form of the said bindu of the apara category come out 
in succession Sadasiva, Isa, Rudra, Visnu and Brahma. The Sankhya categories also 
are traced to the bindu. The all-pervading and at the same time the most subtle Sakti 
remains coiled like a serpent in her Kulakundalini form and becomes manifest in the 


form of the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
The Mahdnirvdanatantra 


The Mahanirvanatantra is a late but important work containing much of the 
earlier tradition representing the best and the sophisticated Tantric tradition”. It has 
been regarded by scholars as a ‘refined’ work. The present form of the text is not 
much earlier than the 18" century and it is burdened with Vedantic elements, but there 
are reasons to believe that the text had an older form. Because, often the term 
‘nirvana’ employed by the Buddhists. At the same, Vedantic ideas were interpolated, 
pure Tantric ritualistic aspects were modified, and it was fashioned in such a way that 
it would appeal to the Hindu taste in general. Besides, it puts forward the Vedantic 
conception that the Supreme Being is one, without a second. He is Brahman who is 


beyond the three gunas Viz., Sat, cit and dnanda. 


The Mahdnirvina upholds Sakta monotheism with Durga as the highest 
prakriti who is also known by the names of Mahdvidya and equated with Laksmt, 
Sarasvatr and Sakti. The Mahdnirvana frankly states that the Vedas, Puranas and 
Sastras are hardly of any use in the Kaliyuga that perfection cannot be attained 


without following the Kula practices and that the rituals of Five ‘M’s are necessary. In 


 N. N. Bhattacharya.op.cit, p. 69. The work was first published by the Adi Brahmo Samaj. The 
preface stated that three manuscripts were consulted to prepare the edition-one belonging to the library 
of the Samaj, the second supplied by Sri Durgadas Chaudhuri, and the third taken from the library of 
Raja Rammohan Roy. 
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the cakra rituals the Five ‘M’s of tattvas like wine, etc., should be collected and 
placed in front of the goddess and then properly performed. The text also gives a 
detailed description of the Bhairavi-Cakra, Tattva—Cakra, and Sri-Cakra. In all these 
three, Sexual intercourse is prescribed under the supervision and permission of the 
Guru. Besides the above, other common features of Tantric texts have also been 


elaborately discussed”. 
Other Sakta Tantras 


The Parasuramakalpasiitra 1s an earlier work composed in c.1300 C.E. Its 
commentary is known as Saubhdgayodaya written by RamesSvara. The special 
features of this work are the amndya classifications, insistence on the secrecy of the 
knowledge conveyed by the preceptor and worship of the five makdras, thirty-six 
tattvas including those of the Sankhya system, asana, mandapa, kunda, mandala, 
diksa, etc. It states that after initiation the preceptor is to give a name to the disciple 


which should have the suffix ‘Anandanatha’. 


The Jidndrnava-tantra, considered to be one of the foremost textual 
composions of the worship of Srividya emphasizes the worship of ‘Tripuri’ who is 
identified as the embodiment of ‘“Jiiana’(knowledge/wisdom); Conisting of 26 
Chapters (Patalas) the text describes the functioning of the cakras or nerve plexes 
within the body and the wonderful power of the various mudrdas, yantras and Bija 
mantras in the worship of Sridevi/Tripuri/Gayatri and other forms of the supreme 
mother such as Bhairavi, Annapurna etc. It also describes different rituals such as 
Sricakra mandala Puja, Asta siddha piijd, Ratna Puja, Kumari Puja, etc. It analyses 
the significance of Nada and Bindu and the principle of non-duality also. It also 
describes the significance of different yantras in attaining the desired wishes of the 
devotee. It states that at the time of initiation the guru has to instruct the disciple 
regarding the six cakras, together with the number of petals in each, the colour of 


each, and the letter with the alphabet (bijaksara) assigned to each. 


The Kaulavalinirnaya was composed by Jhanandagiri on twenty-one ullasas. 


It gives a list of Tantric works including the Yaimalas and names eight Tantric gurus. 


°° N. N. Bhattacharya, op.cit, pp. 74-76 
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It deals mainly with the Kulamdrga with emphasis on the rituals of Five ‘M’s. 
Women are highly praised in this work as manifestation of the Great Mother. It is 
interesting to note that the Kauldvalinirnaya offers various substitutes for the Five 
‘Ms. It lays supreme emphasis on sexual union. It also describes in detail the 
mantrasiddhi or Savasadhand in which the aspirant has to perform rituals with a 


corpse. 


The Akulavira Tantra is said to have been revealed by Minanatha 
(Matsyendranatha) himself.It is a small text containing some statements on Tantric 
Yoga. One manuscript dates back to 13” Century C.E and its origin is Kamartipa 


(Assam). Another manuscript of the same belongs to 9" Century C.E”. 


Jayadrathayamala is an important work containg 24,000 stanzas devided into 
four parts. The manuscript of the fourth part is datable to 12” Century C.E, while 
those of other parts seem to be later interplations. Chapter 35 and 36 entitled 
sambhanddvatara and siitra-nirnaya have some importance in the history of tantra. 
The latter one names the tantras of different traditions. Chapter 41 deals with ydmala, 
maiigala, Astaka and the genealogies of the teachers (guru parampara) who taught 


the tantra’. 


The Rudrayamala is an extensive work in sixty-six chapters and has over 
6,000 verses. One of the important features of this work is that it contains a panegyric 
of Atharva Veda saying that all gods, all beings, all sages along with Kamavidyd and 
Mahdvidya dwell in it. It deals with the mysterious Kundalini, Yogic practices, and the 
six cakras in the body. It also prescribes sexual union and the use of wine; it states 
that a vira should drink wine and use a beautiful woman who is capable of arousing 


sexual passion. It also mentions about some important Sakta Pithas. 


The Saktisaigamantra holds that Kulacdra in general is nothing but the cult of 
Sakti in any of her forms and aspects, but its peculiarity is a special form of worship 
done with wine, flesh, fish, cereals and sexual union. The knowledge conveyed by the 


guru and the worship with five makdras Should be kept in secrecy. It is interesting to 


“0S. C. Banerji, 4 Companion to Tantra, op.cit., p.121 
“1 Bagchi, P.C., Op,cit. pp.109-114. 
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note that the Saktisaigamantra states that the Devi manifests herself for the 
destruction of the Buddhist and other heretical sects, for the removal of the confusing 
admixture of different cults, and for the establishment of true religion. The 
Saktisangamantra is divided into four parts viz., Kal, Tard, Sundarr and 


Chinnamasta. It was composed sometime between 16” - 17” centuries CE. 


The Yoni Tantra’ is another work from the Kamartipa region (Assam) which 
highlights the worship of yoni (female genital organ) and the consumption of Yoni 
tattva. Containing 8 chapters (patalas) this work of an anonymous author describes 
the methods of worship of the yoni, the significance of the Yoni tattva and the benefits 
of its consumption and use in the kaulachara ritual, description of the Dasa 
Mahavidyas, characteristic features of an Avadhuta, reverence to women and the 
methods and time of their worship, use of paricatattvas by the virabhava, techniques 


of virasadhana etc. 


The Kaulajriananirnaya is an important Tantric work belonging to the Natha 
tradition, supposed to have been composed by Matsyendrandtha who was the founder 
of one of the Kaula schools called Yogini-kaula. The doctrines of this school, as may 
be gathered from this text, have something in common with the Buddhist Tantras of 
the Sahajiyd class. H.P. Sastri assigned the manuscript of this work to the 9” century 
C.E, but P.C. Bagchi placed it in the middle of the 11" century CE. It is divided into 
24 sections and deals mainly with meaning of kula, practices prescribed for a kaula, 
the principle Akulavira, relation between siva-Sakti, Bindu, nada, moksa, mode of 
worship, means of acquisition of powers by which one can Kill others and enjoy long 
life. Kula is defined as the condition in which the mind and the sight of the devotee 
merge and the senses lose their independence, the devotee’s own power becomes one 
with jiva, and his sight merges into the visible objects. Kula is identical with Sakti, 
who merges into Siva, Siva into action (kriya), Kriya into Jidna I (knowledge), 
through iccha (desire) which merges finally into supreme Siva. Mukti (liberation) can 


be achieved with the perfect knowledge of Siva. A liberated man can liberate others”. 


5 Magee, Micheal, (Trans.), The Yoni Tantra, Worldwide Tantra Project, Vol. II, U.K., 1995. 


* Bagchi, P.C., Studies in the Tantras and Caryagiti-Kosa of Buddhist Siddhas, University of Calcutta, 
Calcutta, 1939. 
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The Goraksa-siddhdinta-samgraha is another important Tantric text which 
says that the Kaula Tantras were introduced on earth by the nine Natha teachers. It is 
a collection of short tracts of the Natha sect such as MatSyendranath, Goraksnath, 
Jalandharanatha and Bhrtrhari etc. This work discusses such important topics as non- 
discrimination of people on the basis of caste; nature and importance of yoga; 
description of Avadhiita; salvation resulting from the attainment of Nathahood; 
description of the Kapdlika tantra; definition of paramahamsa; denumciation of the 
enjoyment of prostitutes; characteristics of goodmen; dcara or Tantric mode of 


. 34 
worship etc’. 


The Goraksa Sataka is an important as well as a basic text of the 
Nathasiddha School’. Both the Natha cult and Vajrayana had a fundamental unity in 
their esoteric aspects. Jalandhari, better known as Hadi-pa wrote some treatises in 
Sanskrit on Tantric cults, such as Vajrayoginisadhand, Suddhivajrapradipa (a gloss 
on  Hevajrasadhand)  Sricakra-sambhara-garbha-tattva-vidhi and Humkdra- 
cittavindu-bhdavana-krama. These are mentioned in Tanjavir catalogue. From the 
same source we learn that Acarya Chaurangr composed a Yogic work under the title 


Viyutattvopadesa’ . 


The Goraksa-vachana-samgraha is also believed to be a medieval Sanskrit 
word consisting of the summaries of the discourses of Goraksanatha’ encompassing 
such complex philosophical ideas such as non-duality of God, Siva and Sakti, 
evolution of the cosmic body of Siva, non-duality of jrvatma and paramatma, the 
secrets of premival sound, breath, samadhi, sadatga yoga; characteristics of an 


avadhiita yogi’. The editor in his lengthy explanation discuss some portions of 


“ Kaviraj, Gopinath (ed.), The Goraksha Siddhanta Sangraha and The Siddha Siddhanta Sangraha of 
Balabhadra, University of Burdwan, Calcutta, 1966. 


“5 An English translation of the original text of Goraksa Sataka is found in the scholarly work of 
G.W. Briggs, op.cit, pp. 284-304. 


°6 These works belong to a slightly earlier period than the Tirumandiram. For more details see 
R. Venkatraman, A History of the Tamil Siddha Cult, Ennes Publications, Madurai, 1990 


°7N. N. Bhattacharya, op.cit, pp. 78-79 


 A.K. Banerjea edited this work with a detailed description and explanation of the discourses under 
the title Philosophy of Goraksnath , Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, 1999. As an appendix he gives the 
original Sanskrit text consisting of 175 couplets. 


°° “Prasaram bhasate Saktih samkocam bhasate Sivah/ Tayoryogasya kartd yah sa bhavet Siddha- 
yogirat./ Viswatitam yathda viswam ekam eva virdjate / Samyogena sada yas tu Siddha-Yogi bhavet tu 
sah. / Paripurna-prasanndtma sarvasarva-padoditah / Visuddho nirbharanandah sa bhavet Siddha- 
yogirat. ” (“a perfectly enlightened siddha-yogi lives in the embodied state amidst all kinds of mundane 
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another Sanskrit work “Siddha  Siddhantha Paddathi’, also ascribed to 


Goraksanatha. 


Hathayogapradipika is a Tantric-Hatha-Yoga treatise written by Cintamani, 
who was a hermit, took the name of Svatmarama and attained the title, Yogindra. He 
knows a long list of Yogis who preceded him, more than twenty-four in all. The book 
therefore is fairly late which probably belongs to 15" century and contains 382 verses 
arranged in four chapters. The verses in the Goraksa-Sataka are found, verbatium or 
in substance, scattered in the Hathayogapradipika. Portions of it are found in the 
commentary, as well as in the text of Goraksa Paddhati. Therefore, it may be 
considered as an elaboration of earlier works of the school”. The 
Hathayogapradipika (I, 5-9) contains a list of ‘great Siddhas’. Some names tend to 
appear with greater frequency in various sources. In North India, aside from 
Matsyendranath and Gorakhnath, the most important Siddhas are Nagarjuna and the 
other alchemists. As in the South, there are a few names which tend to reappear again 
and again: Agastya, Tirumiilar, Sivavakkiyar. The number eighty four (Siddhas) 
current in the North is as ‘unhistorical’ as the number eighteen in the South; both are 


mystical numbers well attested in Indian tradition”. 
Nava Natha Bhakthi Sara 


Nava Natha Bhakthi Sara is one of the popular Marathi literary works on 
Nava Natha cult. It was written by a Maharastra poet Malu in Marathi language in 
1319 C.E. It is believed that he is one among the persons who popularized the Nava 
Natha cult in south India around 14” century C.E. The Nava Natha Bhakthi Sdra is 


considered to be the most authentic work which is still being followed in the 


circumstances with undimmed and undisturbed Siva-consciousness, and enjoys in this world of 
bondages, sorrows and struggles perfect freedom.... To him this world is, empirically speaking, 
transformed into a mukti’”). Ibid. pp. 248-249. 


“0 G.W. Briggs, op.cit, p.255 


“1 G.W. Briggs, op.cit, p.253; see also Mircea Eliade, 2009 Edn, op.cit., pp.229-230 The verses were 
translated into English in 1915 by Paticam Sinha and printed at Allahabad in the series known as ‘The 
Sacred Books of the Hindus’. 


“2 Kamil.V.Zelebil, The Poets of Powers, p.28 
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Maharastra and Karnataka regions. Translations of this work are also available in 


many other Indian languages”. 


Nava Natha Charitra 

Nava Natha Charitra is one of the important and popular works in Telugu. 
Nava Natha Charitra was written by a Telugu poet Gaurana in dvipatha style. He 
wrote this work at the command of the chief pontiff of the Siddha Biksa Vritti Matha 
of Srisailam. Gaurana himself mentions that his work is a copy of the work by one of 
his predecessors, poet Srigiri. Though the original work of Srigiri is not available, it is 
already famous by the time of another Telugu poet Jakkanna who lived between 1380 
and 1440 C.E. Jakkanna mentions Srigiri in his work Vikramarka Caritramu. 
Jakkana was a younger contemporary of Sri Natha who belongs to the 14“ century 
C.E. Similarly, the inscription which mention about the pontiff of Bikshavritti Matha 
is dated about 1445 C.E. Therefore it is right to say that Gaurana belongs to the 15" 
century C.E. The Nava Natha Charitra in Telugu and Marathi versions speaks about 
Raja Narendra, a king of the Malwa Desa. The Telugu people identified him with the 
Eastern Chalukyan king Rajaraja Narendra. Apart from these, the Marathi version 
mentions about various sacred places, of which the Kadali Desa is, identified with the 
sacred place of the same name in the Nallamalai hills like Srisailam and the 
contiguous regions of Karnataka and Maharastra. Nava Natha Charitra speaks about 
the regions of the Krisna-Tungabadra valley in its many stories. It was the Siddha 
Nagarjuna an alchemist of Srisailam spread the message of Nava Nathas in South 


India”. 
Saiva-Siddhainta of South India 


South Indian Saivism harks back to pre-Christian times, too contains Tantric 
elements. The edifice of Saiva Siddhanta rests on the pillars of two main traditions, 
one Védic and other Agamic. The works of this school are written in Sanskrit as well 
as in Tamil. In this school, twenty eight Agamas are recognized. The most 


authoritative of which according to this school, is Kamikdigama. Saiva devotional 


“ N. Chandramouli, “Siddha Cult In South India: Representations In Art And Their Ramifications’, 
(Paper presented in the International Seminar on ‘World Religions after September 11”: An Asian 
Perspective’ Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, 17-19, January, 2009) 


“ Ibid. see also Obi Reddy, K. Navandtha Charitra: A Literary Critique (in Telugu), Anantapur,1995. 
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literature spread over a few centuries from the 5” to the 9” century C.E. These 
devotional songs of the Saiva saints who were popularly known as Nayanmars, laid 
the basis of Tamil Saivism as an organized religio-philosophical entity. Nambi Andar 
Nambi (1000 C.E.) is well-known as a compiler of Saiva hymns, collectively called 
Tirumurai. Sekkirar’s Periapuranam (1 1 century) which containing the biographies 
of sixty three Saiva saints, is of considerable value in the history of southern 


பல்‌ 45 
Saivism . 


Meikandar’s Siva-jidna-bodham (13 century) is the first attempt at a 
systematic statement of the tenets of Tamil Saivism and also an authoritative 
exposition of the doctrines of this school. This is a short treatise of a dozen of 
aphorisms (siitras) which seem to have been translated from a Sanskrit original. The 
author has added varttikas of his own which explain and illustrate the argument of 
each of the siitras. Sivajiana-munivar, the commentator on the siitras says that they 
form part of the Raurava-dgama. The next important one is Meikandar’s disciple, 
Arulnandi Sivacarya who wrote the renowned work, Siva-jidna-siddhiydar. Then 
Manavasagangadandar’s Unmai-vilakkam is a catechism which claims to reveal the 
essence of all Agamas. Umapati-Sivacarya (14” century) was the author of eight 
works of which the Sivappirakasam, Sarikarpa-nirakaranam, and Unmai-néri- 
vilakkam are the most important. Well-known among the works of Umapati are the 


Sivaprakasam and Tiru-arulpayan”°. 


The two aforesaid traditions were sought to be 
syncretised by Nilakantha (14 century) who interpreted the Brahma-siitra in the light 
of the Saiva system. Generally agreeing with Ramanyja, he raises his voice of protest 
against the absolute identity or absolute distinction between God on the one hand, and 
the souls and the world on the other. Siva, with his consort, Ambal, is the Supreme, 
having as His body both the conscious and unconscious entities. Of great value is 


Appaya Diksita’s commentary, called Sivarka-manidipikd” . 


The three crucial concepts, forming the corner-stone of this system, are Pali, 


Pasu and Pasa. Siva is Pati (Lord). To him belong the Pasus (literally cattle), the 


#* S.C. Banerji, op.cit, p. 480 


4“ Also See Thamizhannal, Puthiya Nokkil Tamil Ilakkiya Varaldru, (Tamil), Meenatchi Puthaka 
Nilayam, Madurai, 2011 (11” Rep.), p. 307 


“1 S.C. Banerji, op.cit, p. 481; see also N. N. Bhattacharya, op.cit, pp. 52-53 
1a 


endless host of souls. Pasas (fetters) are distinguished as avidyd, karma and mayd. 
Avidya is anavamala or the impurity caused by the false notion of the soul that it is 
finite. Karma is the cause of the connection of the conscious soul with the 
unconscious body. Maya is the basis of all impurities. This school does not recognize 
the illusory conception of the world. It has a serious moral purpose to serve. The 
rhythm of the world, regulated by the law of Karma, continues to exist for the single 
purpose of attracting man to the higher life; God is ever intent on attaining the 


summun bonum, must be free from the above threefold sin or impurity. 


The Tiruvasagam poetically describes the progress of the soul from bondage 
to liberation which does not mean becoming one with God, but enjoying His 
presence. After snapping the pdasas, one becomes like Siva though the functions of 
creation etc. are prerogative of the Lord. The jivanmukta feels identified with the 
Supreme Being. In this system, as we learn from the Siddhiyar xii. 2, quoted in the 
Siddhanta-dipika, no love of God is possible without love of mankind. The time- 
honoured caste-restrictions have been done away with. Says Tirumuilar 
(Tirumantiram) that there is only one caste as there is one God. Basava (middle of 
12” century) revolted against Brahmanical supremacy and the conventional concept 


of re-birth has also been rejected”. 
Kamikagama 


The Kamikagama, belonging to the Siddhanta School of South Indian 
Saivism, is a metrical work in two parts, Piirvabhdaga and Uttarabhiga. The 
Piirvabhaga itself consists of seventy five Patala (chapters). Apart from ritual 
matters, the Kamikdgama also concerned with temple-architecture, consecration, 
priests, devotees and a little of philosophical ideas. The Saiva Agamas are valuable 
sources of information about Saivite temples — from the selection of the site up to the 
installation of images. Thus, Kdmikadgama is important in the Tantric as well as 


cultural history of India”. 


* S.C. Banerji, op.cit, pp. 481-82 
“ Ibid. pp. 482-83 
1) 


Matariga-ParameSvaragama 

This work is an Upagama of the Paramesvara, the twenty sixth of the twenty 
eight Agamas of the Saiva Siddhanta school. It is divided into four sections (pdda), 
viz., Vidya, Kriya, Yoga, Carya. The Vidyapdda has a commentary by Ramakantha, 
son of Narayanakantha. This section is stated to contain 1,500 verses. In the printed 
edition, we find 1,537 stanzas. The Kriyapdda is stated to consist of 1000 verses. The 
editor informs us that, in the extant manuscripts, there are 983 stanzas. The Yogapdada, 
stated to contain 500 verses, now contains 428 stanzas. The Caryapada, stated to 


contain 500 verses, exists in 470 stanzas’. 
Sata-Ratna-Samgraha 


It was complied with a commentary by Umapati Sivacarya, a well-known 
teacher of Saiva philosophy of his time. He flourished in South India in the 13-14" 
century C.E. He was the founder of the famous Chidambara Matha and the images of 
ChidambareéSvara and KameSvari, the presiding deities of the temple, were installed 
by him. He authored several works and also wrote eight treatises on Saiva Siddhantd 
Sastra in Tamil. It precisely deals with Saiva philosophy including its underlying 
ethics and religion. It also attempts to harmonize the different ideals of self-realisation 
and to restrain their extravagance. Intellectual apprehension of the tattvas, strenuous 
self-sacrifice, unflinching observances, rituals and Yogic practices are all regarded as 


effective methods of approach to Siva’!. 
Tirumanf[t/diram 


The earliest reference to and treatment of the Siddha cult is found only in the 
Tirumandiram-. It is the only source book of the Sanmargasiddha School’, and also 
a major work in Tamil on Tantra-sastra. Tirumiilar’s Tirumandiram consisting of 


3000 short verses have been classified by Nambi as the Tenth Book of the Saiva 


°0 Ibid. p. 483 
°1 S.C. Banerji, op.cit, p. 486 
°° Chapter (tandirams) III and IV of Tirumandiram 


°° Though it deals with almost all the salient features of the Siddha cult, its tacit purpose is to establish 
the superiority of the Sanmargasiddha School; see Tirumandiram, verse No. 1487 
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Canon”. The name of the book itself is significant: it is a mantra, mystic utterance. 
Tirumiilar is considered to be the first of the Siddha. He gives out the experience both 
in a classical language and in the language of the masses; the ecstatic outpourings of a 
Siddha are also there in his work. This seminal Tamil work is the first treatise which 
deals with the different aspects of the Kundalini-yoga, under the name of Siva-Yoga. 
Some new mystic expressions which were not found in earlier literatures, introduced 


for the first time by Tirumuilar. 


The Siddha view of the body as a moksa sadhana acquired a unique 
importance which it had never before attained in the spiritual history of Tamil Nadu. 
Tirumiilar also introduced the concept of the twilight language as siinya-sambdasandai, 
which is a unique mode of expression in Tamil. In this work, Tirumiilar says that the 
purity of the jiva can be attained through pasa or attachment itself. He says that one 
can rid of pasa by pasa itself. He also expresses the same idea by calling it the 
wisdom’s way. His Pariyariga-Yoga is an expression of this basic concept of Tantra. 
Above all, this work deals with how one may live a divine life in the midst of the 
worldly one. It fulfills the meaning of the word ‘Tantra’ a ‘web’ which joins the 


spiritual and the material dimensions of life’. 


In one of the autobiographical verses found in the prologue of the text, 
Tirumiilar states that having daily contemplated Siva wearing a crescent moon, he 
began to compose the dgama. He also maintains that he was renowned for his 
capabilities for enunciating a Sivagama. This is supported by Verse 101 which states 
that Miilan delivered a beautiful igamic discourse in three thousand verses, grouped 
into nine tantras. However, the text distances itself from the establishment of temple 


and temple ritual, the focal points of the igamas of Southern Saivism’’. 


** The Saiva Canon consists of twelve books popularly known as Panniru Tirumurai in Tamil, collected 
and compiled by Nambi Andar Nambi, a contemporary of Rajaraja Cola 1. 


°° M. Arunachalam, An Introduction to the History of Tamil Literature, Gandhi Vidyalayam, 
Tiruchitrambalam, 1974, pp.143-144 


° T.N. Ganapathy, The Contribution of Tamil Siddhas to Dravidian Thought, Dravidian University, 
Kuppam, 2008, p.18 


°7 Maithili Thayanithy, The Concept of Living Liberation in the Triumandiram, Ph.D Thesis, Centre for 
the Study of Religions, University of Toronto, 2010, pp.78-80 
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It is to be noted that the Tirumandiram speaks of the Nava Nathas or the nine 
Nathasiddhas’*, as the foremost leaders in the path of penance. To some extent, the 
Tirumandiram played a dual role as (i) it was the pioneer of the Siddha cult in 
Tamilnadu and (ii) it gave a temporary respite to this cult by criticizing the Yoga of 
the Siddhas in favour of Bhakti as a sure means of God realization and thus generating 


க க ந 5 
a revivalism of the devotional Saivism’’. 


The Siddhar Periya Nanakkovai 


‘The Siddhas were revolutionaries from the Saiva fold; they revolted from 
everything orthodox and ritualistic; they have left behind a substantial volume of good 
poetry, which employs the spoken language with power and banter to ridicule 


orthodox beliefs and customs; it had a tremendous effect on the masses’°’, 


There is quite a decent volume of Siddha literature available in Tamil 
language. The poems of those Siddhas are said to have been collected into a handy 
volume known as the Pathinen Siddhar jana kovai; but the volume is not real siddha 
poetry. There are in it large sections of modern writing in prose and verse which will 
hardly fit in with the Siddha writings’. Besides, the British Museum library contains 
a large number of manuscripts of cittar works. The Mackenzie Collection” contains a 
long list of items connected directly or indirectly with the Siddhar. For e.g. Agastya’s 
autobiography and a list of thirty eight works ascribed to him. Agastya Vyakarna 
described as “a short grammar of the Tamil language attributed to the sage Agastya, 


but the genuine works is supposed not to be in existence’. 


°¥ For more details about the Nava Nathasiddhas, see S. B. Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, p. 206. 
°° For more details see R. Venkatraman, op.cit, pp. 45, 48 

“0 M. Arunachalam, op.cit, p. 209 

“ hid, p. 261 


¢° British Museum Library No.620. g.34. For further details see Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile of 
Murugan on Tamil Literature of South India, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1973, in foot notes, p. 218 


* It also seems that Det Kongelike Bibliotek in Copenhagen contains under Cod. Tamoul 10, 39 and 48 
some Cittar texts viz. Ramatevar Patal, Akattiya Ciittiram, and Cittar pataltirattu. The more interesting 
and promising items in the British Museum may be found under the following numbers: Orient. 1008 - 
Magic; Orient. 1048 — Medical; Orient. 5004, Orient.11726, and especially, Orient. 11727 - 
Sivavakkiyar; Orient. 11729 - Ramatévar; Orient. 11736 — Sivavakkiyar; further Orient. 11736.15.A.C. 
and Orient 11727.15. A.C. For further details see Kamil V. Zvelebil, (1973), Op.cit., in foot notes, p. 
218. 
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All the Siddhas are a group of mystics who revolt against caste and rituals and 
the established order of religion. They are no doubt bhaktas but their bhakti is of a 
different type. They are very critical of the practice of religion but always hold fast to 
the one Supreme God and pray for His Grace. Their revolt is only in the manner of 
their criticism and the challenge they throw to orthodoxy. They are generally against 
idol worship and they emphasize the worship of God in the heart. Except few, all the 


Siddhas have been Saivas°”. 


Based on their aims, Siddhas are classified under three broad groups Viz., (i) 
the Sanmarga Siddhas, (ii) the Nanasiddhas and (iii) the Kayasiddhas. However, there 
is also another group forms the fourth one, who are ‘a few siddha-like’ poets who 
have been appended to the Siddha school by posterior generations, or who called 


themselves cittar or Siddhas without properly belonging to the esoteric group itself. 


The Siddhar Periya Nanakkovai is an anthology of seventy nine songs by 
three groups of authors; such as 1. the nine Nanasiddhas, 2. nine Siddha like poets and 
3. a few authors assuming the names of Gods, sages and poets°°. Among them thirty 
two songs by nine Nanasiddhas constitute as the source book for the Nanasiddha 
School°”. This popular work is available with many different editions°®. However, the 


‘Siddhar Patalgal’ edited by Tha. Kovendhan (2001) is followed in this thesis. 


With regard to the two primary sources mentioned above Viz., Tirumandiram 
and the Siddhar Periya Ndnakkovai there are two major difficulties. They are (i) no 


internal evidence in these works gives us any historical information, least of all dates 


“ M. Arunachalam, Op.cit, p. 264. 
 R. Venkatraman, Op.cit, p.7. 


* For e.g., Gods like Siva and Subramania; sages like Valmiki and Agattiyar; and with the names of 
Kayasiddhas like Konganar, Sattaimuni, Karuviirar and Ramadévar; and poets like Valluvar and 
Tirumilar. 


°7 For further details see R. Venkatraman, op.cit, p. 14 


“ There are also many earlier editions are available for e.g. Ramalinga Mudaliyar (1899) in two 
volumes; M.V. Venugopala Pillai (1974), and another work edited by Aru. Ramanathan’s which 
includes Sivayogasdaram, a prose work, which is a Tamil translation by Puraninandar of the Hindi 
work, on Raja Yoga by one Gurucarandas Babaji, a follower of Gurunanak. Besides the above editions 
mentioned above, many paperback editions, reprinted several times are available in the market. 


&° Tha. Kovendhan, Siddhar Patalgal, Poompukar Pathipagam, Chennai in 2001, (6” edition). This 
work includes the collected songs of thirty-three Tamil Siddhas with a brief introduction to them and 
also it ended with an appendix on glossary of important words. 
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of events or biodata of persons’; and (ii) the literature was not written to provide 
material for future historians, but for other contemporary purposes of a non-historical 
nature, perhaps necessary for those times. Even sO, the theological and metaphysical 
content will be useful for this thesis since it is interested in these also. The difficulties 
inherent in utilizing this kind of literature straight away as a source for history are 


. | 
obvious’. 


From the Kayasiddha School we have hundreds of Tantric works dealing with 
one or more of the following, viz., alchemy, black magic, medicine, yoga and certain 
Tantric religious rituals. The corpus of this literature is unwieldy and scattered. 
Though the academic world has not yet takes serious note of the total corpus of this 
literature, certain scholars’ have expressed doubts about the genuineness of the 
innumerable works attributed to Agattiyar especially those on medicine’. Although 
we find large scale interpolations in these works, but at the core the Kdyasiddha 
material is discernible beneath all the layers of late accretions. For instance, the 
Tirumandiram contains all the features peculiar to the Kayasiddhas, and it helps one 
as a touchstone in determining this core. But, being highly technical, the materials of 


this school cannot be easily handled by the uninitiated. 
Siddhar Patalgal 


This edited volume in Tamil is a collection of songs of popular Tamil Siddhas. 
Nearly songs of thirty three Siddhas are collected in this work. Of these thirty three, 
the first sixteen are classified under the General list, and the songs of NandiSvarar, 
Ramadevar and Karuvurar are classified under the Piijd Vithi, and the rest of fourteen 
Siddhars are classified under the Naina Padalgal or intellectual songs. The numbers of 
songs of those Siddhas in general lists are as follows: Sivavakkiyar — 512, Avvaiyar — 
310, collection of Pattinathar’s songs with various sub-titles, Bhadragiriyar — 231, 


Agapey Siddhar — 90, Alugani Siddhar — 40, Itaikkattu Siddhar — 124, Kaduveli 


70 The little data which are gleaned from the Tirumandiram are highly exaggerated: e.g., the author 
says ‘I lived for seventy million yugas’ Tirumandiram, verse 74; also see, Tha. Kovendhan, op.cit, 
Pambalti Siddhar Padal, verse 25-39. 


71 R, Venkatraman, op.cit, p.15. 

™ M. Arunachalam, Tamil Hlakkiya Varalaru, 1 4” century, (Tamil) p. 345 

™ Pp, Mohammad Abdullah Saheb: Anuboha Vaiddya Navanitam, Introduction, p. iii 
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Siddhar — 34, Pambatti Siddhar — 129, Kudambai Siddhar — 32, Konganar — 111, Pir 
Mohamed — 63, Valaisamy — 185, Ulogayutha Siddhar — 28, Enati Siddhar — 4, and 
Kalai Siddhar — 3. Under the Piija Vithi, NandiSvarar - 12, Ramadévar - 10 and 
Karuviirar — 30 are given. Under the Nana Padalgal list, Shea Yogi — 17, 
Tiruvalluvar — 19, Sattaimuni — 103 (under Nanam 1) and 101 (under Nanam 2), 
Ganapathy Siddhar — 99, Agattiyar — 48, Romarisi — 13, Tirumular — 11, 
Subramaniyar — 32, Valmigar — 16, Kagapusundar — 79 in first section, 65 in second 
section, and 16 under Kura Venba, Stryanandar — 13, Pattina Siddhar — 100, Karai 
Siddhar — 28, and Tadangan Siddhar — 11 songs are given”. 


Besides the above, there are several works available in Tamil which are said to 
be written by the Tamil Siddhas. For instance, a Tamil work entitled ‘Siva Mayam 
Kanda Siddhargal’ by Ginamanjari Sambathkumar’, gives a hagiological account of 
eighteen known and thirty seven unknown Siddhas and their miracles. It also gives a 
list of works in Tamil, which are said to be written by particular Siddhas, without any 


proper evidences or references. Some the works are given as follows. 


Agattiyar: Agattiyar Vaithiya Raina Surukkam 360, Agattiyar Vagada Venba, 
Agattiyar Vaithiya Kombi, Vaithiya Ratnagaram, Vaithiya Kanndadi, Vaithiyam 1500, 
Vaithiyam 4600, Sendhiiran 300, Mani 4000, Vaithiya Sinthamani, Karpa Siithiram, 
Ayul Veda Bhasyam, Vaithiya Niilgal Peruntirattu, Pasmam 200, Nadi $astra Paksini, 
Karisil Paspam 200 are some of his works on medicine. Sivajalam, Sakthi Jélam, 
Sanmuga Jalam, Areluthu Antati, Karmavyapagam, Vidhinin Miivagai Kdandam, 
Agattiyar Piija Vithi, Agattiyar Siithiram 30 are some of his philosophical works’. 
Agattiyar Kdviyam 12000 is useful to know about the life of Siddha Agattiyar. 


Bogar: As per the Agattiyar Soumiya Sdgaram, the following works are said to be 
written by Bogar. They are: Bogar 12000, Bogar Sabtha Kandam 7000, Bogar 
Nighantu 1700, Bogar Vaithiyam 1000, Bogar Vaithiyam 700, Bogar Sarakku Vaippu 
800, Bogar Janana Sdgaram 550, Bogar Karpam 360, Bogar Upadéesam 150, Bogar 
Rana Vakatam 100, Bogar Jidna Saramsam 100, Bogar Karpa Siithiram 54, Bogar 


™ Tha. Kovendhan, op.cit., Passi. 
7 Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, Siva Mayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, Chennai, 2008. 
7 Ibid, p.20. 
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Vaithiya Siithiram 77, Bogar Miippu Siithiram 51, Bogar Jndna Siithiram 37, Bogar 
Astinga Yogam 24 and Bogar Piija Vithi 20”. 


Kagapusundar: Pusundar Nadi, a book on astrology, Kagapusundar Jidnam 80, 
Kagapusundar Upanisad 31, Kagapusundar Kdviyam 33, and a work on Vedanta 
called Kagapusundar Kural 16 are written by this Siddha’. 


Romarisi: Romarisi Vaithiyam 1000, Romarisi Siithiram 1000, Amutha Kalai Jidanam 
30, Romarisi Peru Niil 500, Romarisi Guru Nil 50, Romarisi Kdviyam 500, Romarisi 
Miippu Siithiram 30, Romarisi Irandadi (Doha) 500, and Romarisi Sothida Vilakkam 


are some of the works done by Siddha Romarisi’. 


Kalaigi: in his Jana Vindha Ragasyam 30, Kalangi explains about the Siddhar 
whom he met at Sadhuragiri, a popular abode of Siddhas near Srivilliputhur. Kalangi 
Vaithiya KdviyamI000, Kalarigi Jiana Sdramsam 500, Kalarigi Vagarath tiraviyam 
200, Kalarigi Jhdnam 180, Kdlaigi Karpa vithi 84, Kalaiigi Jhdina Piijdvithi 80, 
Kdlathgi Tandagam 80, Kalarigi Pagarani 51, Kalaiigi Indira Jala Jhdnam 46, 
Kadlangi Diksavithi 35, Kalarigi Updesa Jndnam 34, Kadlatigi Siithiram 33, Kalangi 
Jidna Vindha Ragasyam 30 and Kalarigi Jhdna Siithiram29 are said to be some 


important works of Siddha Kalangi. 


Kohganar: Koriganavar Vada Kavyam 3000, Konganavar Mukkandarigal 1500, 
Kotiganavar Tanikkunam 200, Kohganavar Vaithiyam 200, Koriganavar Vada 
Siithiram 200, Koriganavar Tandagam 120, Koriganavar Jiana Chaithanyam 109, 
Kotiganavar Sarakku Vaippu III, Korganavar Karpa Siithiram 100, Korganavar 
Valaikkummi 100, Konganavar Jina Mukkdanda Siithiram 80, Koriganavar Jana 
Venba 49, Korganavar Athiyandha Siithiram 45, Koriganavar Mippu Sithiram 200, 
Koriganavar Urpatthi Jidnam 21 and Konganavar Suddha Jianam 16 are some of 


the important works of Kongana Siddha’). 


™ Ibid, p.39 
® Ibid, p.46 
™ Ibid, p.49 
“0 Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, op.cit, p.58. 
“! Ibid. p.68 
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Sattaimuni: Sattaimuni Nigandu 1200, Sattaimuni Vada Kdviyam 1000, Sattaimuni 
Sarakku Vaippu 500, Sattaimuni Nava Ratna Vaippu 500, Sattaimuni Vakadam 200, 
Sattaimuni Munjidnam, Pinjhdnam 200, Sattaimuni Karpam 100, and Sattaimuni 


Unmai Vilakkam 51 are the few important works of Siddha Sattimuni’-. 


Ya Gopu or Ramadévar: This siddha has two names and also his works are 
classified into two sections as the works Ya Gopu and the works of Ramadévar. There 
found nearly 15 works under the former one such as Ya Gopu Savukkdaram, Ya Gopu 
Vaithiya Sinthamani, Ya Gopu Kanna Kandam, Ya Gopu Vaithiya Vada Siithiram, Ya 
Gopu Sunnam, Ya Gopu Senthiiram, Ya Gopu Vaithiyam, Ya Gopu Kalaiigam, Yd 
Gopu Paticamitram, Ya Gopu Kanna Siithiram, Ya Gopu Senthiira Siithiram, Ya 
Gopu Tandagam, Ya Gopu Vada Siithiram, Ya Gopu Senthiira Siithira Surukkam and 
Ya Gopu Sunna Siithira Surukkam ந 


It is said that when this Siddha was at Saduragiri hills, he wrote several works 
on Vaithiya Sastras (medical treatises) in the name of Ramadévar, such as Ramadévar 
Vaithiya Kdavyam, Ramadévar Jilam, Ramadévar Nigandu, Ramadévar Kalai 
Jidnam, Ramadévar Sivayogam, Ramadéevar Paribhdsai, Ramadévar Tandagam, 
Ramadévar Patchani, Ramadévar Parajiana Kesari, Ramadévar Vaithiya Siithiram, 
Ramadévar Suddhi Murai, Ramadévar Astaiga Yogam, Mippu Siithiram and 


Ramadévar Paribhasai Vilakkam.”. 


Gorakkar (Goraksa): Siddha Gorakkar in Tamil region wrote several works, but 
many of them are not available to us. Some of the missing works of Siddha Gorakkar 
are Gorakkar Kalaméegam, Gorakkar Kabada Piittu, Gorakkar Kamaldiijani, 
Gorakkar Brahmma Bodam, Gorakkar Marali Vadam, Gorakkar Muni Janma Sitthu, 
Gorakkar Muni Anma Sitthu, Gorakkar Jiiina Jyothi, Gorakkar Kalpa Bodam and 
Gorakkar Nilaiyodukkam. 


Some of the books written by Gorakkar which are available now are Gorakkar 
Chandira Rekai, Gorakkar Nama Nasattiravukol, Gorakkar Raksamekalai, Gorakkar 
Muttaram, Gorakkar Malai Vadakam, Gorakkar Karpam, Gorakkar Mukti Neri, 


“2 hid. p.74 
“ id. p.80 
“ Ibid, p.83 
| 


Gorakkar Astakarmam, Gorakkar Siithiram, Gorakkar Vasara Siithiram, Gorakkar 


Miiligai and Gorakkar Brahmma Jhanam... 


Macchamuni: Macchamuni Kadaikkandam 800, Macchamuni Kalai Jhanam 800, 
Macchamuni Nigandu 400, Macchamuni Mippu Diksai 80, Macchamuni Tirdvakam 
800, Macchamuni Vaithiyam 800, Macchamuni Péruniil Kaviyam 800, Macchamuni 
Sarakku Vaippu 800, Macchamuni Vakaram 800, Macchamuni Yokam 800, 
Macchamuni Tirumandiram 800, Macchamuni Veddndam 800, Macchamuni Jidnam 
800, Macchamuni Kuruniil 800, Macchamuni Diksdvali 100, Macchamuni Tandagam 
100, Macchamuni Jnana Diksai 50, Macchamuni Sthila Sikkuma Karana Jidnam 


30, and Macchamuni Siithiram are the few important works of Siddha Macchamuni’. 


Karuviirar: Karuviirar who also called as Maha Siddha wrote the following works: 
Karuviirar Vaithiyam 500, Karuviirar Vada Kaviyam 700, Karuviirar Yoga Jhanam 
500, Karuvirar Palattittu 300, Karuviirar Kurundl Siithiram 105, Karuvirar Piirana 
Jidnam 100, Karuvirar Meichsurukkam 52, Karuvirdr Siva Jhdna Bodam 42, 
Karuviirar Karpa Vithi 39, Karuviirar Miippu Siithiram 32, Karuviirar Astamasitthu 


(Manthartkam), and Karuviirar Puja Vithi 3 07, 


Pulipani: Siddha Pulipani was considered to be the chief disciple of Siddha Bogar of 
Palani hills. It is said that Siddha Pulipani wrote several works and some of them are 
Pulipani Vaithiyam 500, Pulipani Sothidam 300, Pulipani Jalam 325, Pulipani 
Vaithiya Sithiram 200, Pulipdani Pija Vithi 50, Pulipani Sanmuga Puja 30, Pulipani 
Simil Vitthai 25, Pulipani Siithira Jhianam 12, and Pulipani Siithiram 9° 


Tirumiilar: As already discussed, Tirumuilar is famous for his work Tirumandiram. 
However along with that, he also wrote several works in various fields. Some of his 
works are: Tirumiilar Kaviyam (Grantha) 8000, Tirumiilar Sirppaniil 1000, Tirumiilar 
Sothidam 300, Tirumiilar Mantharikam 600, Tirumiilar Salliyam 1000, Tirumiilar 
Vaithiya Kaviyam 1000, Tirumiilar Vaithiya Karukkidai 600, Tirumiilar Vaithiya 
Surukkam 200, Tirumiilar Siikkuma Jidnam 100, Tirumiilar Peruigkaviyam 1500, 


“5 hid, pp.90-91. 

“6 hid. p.94 

“7 Ibid. pp.113-114 

“£ Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, op.cit, p.168. 
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Tirumiilar Diksa Vithi 100, Tirumiillar Korvai Vithi 16, Tirumiilar Diksa Vithi 8, 
Tirumiilar Diksa Vithi 18, Tirumiilar Yoga Jhdinam 16, Tirumiilar Vithi Nil 24, 
Tirumilar Aradhdaram 64, Tirumiilar Patcahi Nil 24, Tirumandiram (Pérundl) 3000, 
Tirumiilar Jhanam 84, Tirumiilar Jidana upadésam 30, Tirumiilar Naduvanai Jhanam 
16, Tirumilar Jianakkuri 30, Tirumilar Sodasa Jianam 16, Tirumiilar Jidanam, 
Tirumiilar Kuligai II, Tirumiilar Piija Vithi 41, Tirumiilar Vyathik Kiru 100, and 
Tirumiilar Miippu Siithiram 200°. 


Pulasthiyar: Pulasthiyar Vaithiya Vatham, Pulasthiyar Vatha Sithiram, Pulasthiyar 
Mana  Siithiram, Pulasthiyar Vaithiyam, Pulasthiyar Valalai Surukkam, and 
Pulasthiyar Karpa Stithiram are few of the important works of Siddha Pulasthiyar’’. 


Other Tantric Works in Tamil 


The Vira Saiva cult which was propagated by Basava of the Kannada country 
during the middle of the 12” century was gradually spread into the Tamil country 
after few centuries. From 16” century onwards, works on philosophical treatises, 
devotional poems, ethical books, purdnas, and commentaries of this cult is available 
in Tamil region. Révana Siddha was probably the first writer, who wrote Aharddi 
Nighantu, a lexicographical work, and Sivajrdnadipam, a philosophical treatise. Most 
particularly, the Sivajridnadipam is an excellent Saiva Siddhanta work, in which the 
author devotes a few verses at the end of the treatise to explain the Vira Saiva 


concepts’, 


Sivapraka$a Swami’s works entitled Prabhuliiga Lilai, Siddhinta Sikhimani 
and Advaita Venba are all important philosophical works of Vira Saiva sect, which 
belong to the 17" century. Sivapraka$a’s Nannéri is probably the only book on ethics 
written by a Vira Saiva. It is a short poem of good maxims in easy language, studied 


even today by school children. Basava purdna by an unknown author is a very 


“ Ibid., pp.187-188. 
% Ihid., p.214. 
21 M. Arunachalam, op.cit, p. 222 
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ambitious large work of a later period, on Basava and other top figures in the Vira 


Saiva hagiology, but has poor poetic merit’. 


One of the important contributions of Saivism to literature is its later 
devotional poetry. Long after the Saiva canon was compiled, devotional literature has 
been growing and we find later day poets offering large volumes of their songs as 
devotional tributes at the feet of not only Siva, but Sakti, Muruga and VinAyaka. 
There are innumerable such poems, both merely as devotional offerings, and also as 
literary prabandha pieces. Eminent writers in this field are Kumargurupara Swami 


: ல தட. 
and Sivaprakasa Swami °. 


One aspect of the development of Saiva literature is the writing of poems on 
Sakti. Poems on Muruga are found in Pattupdttu and in the 9h Book (Tirumurai) of 
the Saiva canon and poems on Vinayaka in the 11” Book (Tirumurai). Songs in praise 
of Sakti are no doubt found in Silapadhikdram but separate poems are not found in 
early literature. Kavirdja Pandita (16” century) has translated Soundaryalahari of 
Sankara into Tamil verse and though it does not rank high as poetry, it was the 
precursor of many more writings in praise of Sakti. Sarasvati antddi (12 century) 
and Sakala Kaldvalli Malai (17 century) are in praise of Sarasvati. Varagunarama 
Kulasékara Pandiya’s Ambikai Malai (16 century) and Kumara Gurupara’s Mindksi 
Ammai Pillai Tamil are well known works in praise of Sakti; but Abhirdmi Antadi 


(18 century) was instantly popular and remains so even today’. 


Pattinattar pddal and Tayumdnavar pddal are anthologies of verses which 
were available to the compilers of the respective authors. Paffinattar’s works such as 
Koyil  Nanmanimdlai,  Tirukkalumala  Mummanikkovai,  Tiruvidaimaruthiir 


Mummanikkovai, Tiruvégambamudaiyar Tiruvanthdati and Tiruvorriir Oruba 


1 


Orupathu are some of his works which are included in the 11 Book (Tirumurai) of 


°° M. Arunachalam, Op.cit, p. 223: he also authored the work Nalvar Nainmani Malai, about the four 
principal Saiva saints. See Thamizhannal, op.cit, p. 303 


°° M. Arunachalam, op.cit, p. 209 
4 These kinds of songs on goddess Sakti have inspired the national poet Bharati to sing his Sakti songs. 
°° M. Arunachalam, op.cit, pp. 210-211 
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the Saiva Canon’, Ti dyumdnavar’s work ‘“Pardparakkanni’ consist of rare 
philosophies in the simplest forms’. The latter half of the 19” century and the first 
half of the 20” century witnessed the collection of many anthologies, and one among 
them is a selection of 1000 verses from Ramalinga Swami for use in prayers’. 
Ramalinga wrote in simple direct language coming from his heart. His most 
celebrated work ‘Tiru-Arutpa’, consists of 5818 poems which are now divided into 
six chapters (Ti irumural) Thus, Tayumanavar and Ramalinga Swami complete the 


picture of later Saiva literature’. 


There is yet another sector of poetic writing in Tamil which are mostly related 
to philosophy, religion, architecture, astrology (for e.g. Siddhar-ariidam), alchemy, 
medicine, chemistry, black magic, etc. However, these works are not generally 
considered in any account of Tamil literature. Some of these works had been in 
existence from the 10” century onwards. The writers often assume such names as 


Agastiya, Bogar, Danvantri and Tirumiilar’’’. 
Kotigumandala Satakam 


The Satakam is a type of poem which contains more than 100 verses each, 
generally in the very long viruttam metre, with a reference to some local deity in the 
second half of the last line, and containing in the other lines observations of life and 
living. They have had immense popularity till the first quarter of the 20" century. 
These works helped to keep alive many social traditions and conventions in the minds 


of successive generations, because a memorization of at least half a dozen satakams 


2° There exists some controversy regarding the number and period of Pattinattar. The one who authored 
above works are said to be lived in the 11” century and he belongs to the Trader Community. His real 
name was Tiruvehkadar and his works are included in the 11” Book of the Saiva canon. The other one 
is a Siddha whose name is Pattinattu Pillai and his songs are included into collection of Siddhar 
Patalkal, see Thamizhannal, op.cit, pp. 302-303 

27 Thamizhannal, op.cit, p. 304 

 M. Arunachalam, op.cit, p. 257 

°° His other works are Manu Murai Kanda Vasagam, a work based on the life history of Manu Nithi 
Colan; and Jiva Karun ya Olukkam, a work advocating the non-killing of animals and vegetarianism. 

100 M. Arunachalam, op.cit, p. 209 

1 hid. pp. 273-74 
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was considered necessary for a beginner in literature’’. One among the famous 


satakam is the Koigumandala Satakam which belongs to the 18” century C.E. 


The Korigumandala Satakam’’’ gives us many references about the Tamil 
Siddhas like Bogar, Pulippani, Konganar, Itaikkadar, etc. It says that both Bogar and 
Pulippini are two great adepts in yoga, medicine and alchemy from Vaikavdr'’”. 
Regarding Konganar, it describes him as ‘one capable of transmuting base metals into 
gold’, Similarly one of the songs of Korigumandala Satakam says that the Siddhar 
Itaikkadar is hailed from Korravandr in the Kongu country’. Further it also gives 


reference to Kardr Siddha’’” 


. A difficulty found in this work is that it clubs Karuvur 
Siddhar with Karuvir Dévar of 10” century, and generally says that Karuviirar, the 
great Siddha born in Karuvur in the Konhgumandalam, (i) and depicts him as 
accomplishing the astabandha of a huge liga, by merely spitting his saliva or 
Tambula (by chewing betel leaves and arecanut)’®: (ii) who made a tree shower fish 
and (iii) wrote the Tiruvisaippa. However, this work does not give any further detail 
regarding the places and circumstances under which these events took place. But very 
soon, these references were developed into elaborate legends by the anonymous 


author of the Karuvir Puranam!’. 


Sthalapuranas 


Sthalapurdanas are innumerable. There is a purdna for every little shrine in the 
Tamilnadu. It glorifies the shrine; the deity installed there, the temple tank and the 
temple tree. In fact, it is glorified with local legend and written with a religious bias. It 
may also be considered as a collection of local folk tales. Such books were first 


written in the 16” century and they continue to be written to the present day’. There 


0 id. p. 180 


® For this study, Korigumandala Satakam, written by Vijayamangalam Karmégakkavi and compiled 
by T. A. Muthusamy Konar, Sadhu Press, Chennai, 1928, is followed. 


* Koigumandala Satakam, No. 36, Vaikaviir is another name of Palani. 

05 Ibid., No, 37, It is a work on Kongana Siddha by Karmegakkavi, a Jaina author of 18" century. 
0° Koigumandala Satakam , No, 38. 

" Ibid. No, 34. 

® This story is further elaborated in the Karuviir Purdnam, verse Nos. 62-71. 


See R. Venkatraman, op.cit, p.56. 


0M. Arunachalam, op.cit, pp. 234-35. 
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exists several Sthalapurana which carries information about the Siddhas of 
Tamilnadu, where they lived or connected with the local temples. One among them is 
the Palanittalapurdnam of Balasubramania Kavirayar (17 century), which gives us 
stray references to Gorakkar’s visit to Palani and his miracles. It further says that he 
transformed himself into a fish and entered into a nearby pond, which consequently 
acquired the names Matsya (macca) tirtha and Siddha tirtha. The term Macca tirtha is 


still in vogue at Palani’. 


From the above literary survey, it is clear that some of the existing Tantras are 
philosophical. Among such works, those belonging to Kasmiri Saivism are very 
important. Some works deal with various aspects of Tantra, such as Diksd, Guru, 
Sisya, Paiicatattva, Mandala, Mudra, Yantra, six Cakras, Purascarana, etc. Many 
works have, as their themes, the six Tantric acts of Marana (Killing), Vidvesana 
(hating), Stambhana (paralyzing), Vasikarana (controlling others), Uccatana 
(expulsion) and Sdntikarma (pacificatory rite). Kali and her worship engage the 
attention of some writers. Forms of the goddess like Chinnamasta, BhuvaneSvari, 
Tripura, etc. are the subjects of some works. Kaula rites and different dcdaras like 
Vamdcdra, Virdcdra, etc. have been dealt with in certain works. Pithasthdanas like 
Kamakhya have been described in some works. Different kinds of Sadhand, 
particularly Sava-sadhand (meditation on a corpse), magical processes for the 
acquisition of different kinds of Siddhi, e.g. astasiddhi; yoga and its accessories have 
been taken up in certain works. Kundalini-yoga figures very prominently. Rosaries for 
japa, kumari-pitja, pitja in general, both external and mental (manasa) pujd or 
antaryaga, are some of the important topics which are generally discussed in the 


above Tantric works. 


Tantric works in Indian languages other than Sanskrit are numerous and 
diverse. In South Indian languages, Tantric Saiva and Sakta literature is abundant, 
concerning, for instance, the cult of Kali or the Siddhas or the ritual and devotional 
themes. There are also many poems, songs, and devotional or philosophical works 
written in other languages, and they still continue to appear today. Texts in Sanskrit 


form not only the majority of Tantric literature, but also its essential part, for 


11 R. Venkatraman, Op.cit, p.53. 
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whatever role so-called popular elements may have played in its evolution; Tantrism 
belongs fundamentally to the learned Sanskrit tradition of India. Even at its popular 
level, Hinduism always remains closely knitted to this tradition. That is why even 
Tantric works in vernacular languages have close links with Sanskrit literature, which 


provided them with their themes, terminology, and conceptual framework '’”. 


Thus, the similarity between these non-Tamil works of the Siddhas of North 
India and the Tamil Siddha works like the Kundalini Yoga, and other practices, mode 
of worship, their philosophies and so on are commonly found in all of the above 
Siddha schools of philosophy. These enable us to view the latter school in a pan- 


Indian perspective. 


!"2 Mircea Eliade, op.cit, vol. 6. p.366. 
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Chapter III 
INSCRIPTIONS AND SCULPTURAL EVIDENCES 
OF NATHA-SIDDHA CULT IN SOUTH INDIA 
As discussed in the previous chapters the period between 6” and 15” century 
C.E and after, witnessed a voluminous literary production in various Indian languages 
popularised the sectarian faiths of PaSupatas, Saktas, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, 
Bauls, Mattamayiiras, Ganapatyas and Natha Siddhas of tantric tradition. By the end 
of the 14” century, the process of assimilation and absorption between these diverse 
sectarian faiths was complete from which it emerged as a pan-Indian tradition/cult of 
the Natha-Siddhas leading to the elevation of this cult of the popular genre to the level 
of elite religion. The Natha-Siddha philosophy and cult received royal patronage in 
East and Central India, whereas in other parts of the country, it remained a cult of the 
masses. As a consequence in South India, we do not come across as many references 


to royal patronage to the Nava-Natha/siddha cult. 


Surprisingly, beginning from the early 14” century, coinciding with the 
emergence of Vijayanagara Empire, South India witnessed the deliberate 
patronisation of the cult of Nava-nathas in the sculptural art of temples in every nook 
and corner of the empire. The Vijayanagara sculptors found an ingenious way of 
showing those human forms with characteristic appendages such as head dress, ear 
rings, necklaces, waist bands and other yogic ritual items such as yoga-patta, yoga- 
danda, Kammndala etc. More importantly to differentiate and identify the divine 
Nava-nathas from the simple natha practitioners/devotees/followers, instead of 
engraving their names, they are shown with vehicles of animals indirectly indicating 
their personal names. Although ‘described as mere decorative additions’’, the 
occurrence of these low relief engravings of Natha Siddhas in association with or in 
proximity to the representations yogic exercises, postures, erotic and sexual 
representations and other tantric rituals, hint at the close relationship between them. 
Moreover, the textual descriptions of the Natha-siddhas along with their ritualistic 
items, preserved in the literary compositions and oral tradition from across the 


country, are represented in great detail in the sculptural representations. Infact, these 


! Anna. L. Dallapicola and Anila Verghese, Sculpture at Vijayanagar: Iconography and Style, 
Manohar, New Delhi, 1998, p.79 
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textual and oral traditions help us in the identification of the Natha Siddha 
representations and to differentiate between the representations of the Natha 
practitioners, Siddhas and their yogic practices. The number of such low relief 
engravings in the temple art of the Vijayanagara and post-Vijayanagara periods, of 
both Saiva and Vaisnava affiliations, is so numerous that it is difficult to attempt a 
quantitative analysis. Since our survey of Natha iconography is only partial covering 
temples explore randomly in various parts of South India quantification of the data 


will not yield any logical conclusions. 


In this chapter, the inscriptional evidences indicating the patronisation of the 
Natha-Siddha Cult and their sculptural representations are described and analysed. 
Since these Navanatha sculptures are shown with the animal vehicles, their names 
were identified and corroborated on the basis of textual references from across the 


subcontinent. 
Epigraphical Sources of the Natha Siddha cult 


Inscriptions provide us the most authentic information about chronological 
position of the rulers; the social, cultural, economic and religious conditions. 
Therefore they are considered as the genuine records of history. Based on the 
information inscribed in these inscriptions are mostly datable to ancient and medieval 
period. Majority of these inscriptions record gifts to some social and religious 
institutions like temples, monasteries, village assemblies, individuals and so on. 
However, to study the history of Siddha cult of India in general and of South India in 
particular, the inscriptional sources ane not many. In this study all the reliable 
inscriptions issued by various rulers and published in the volumes of like Annual 
Report on Epigraphy (ARE), South Indian Inscriptions (SIT), Epigraphia Carnatica 
(EC), Epigraphia Indica (EIN) and other secondary sources which provide analytical 
discussion of such inscriptions, that deals with the Siddha Cult in South India are 
discussed. On the basis of available epigraphical sources an attempt is made to study 


the chronology of the Natha Siddha Cult in south India. 
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Soladévanahalli Inscription, Karnataka 


Natha cult was very popular in Karnataka, which was believed to be a blend of 
Vajrayana Buddhism and Saivism. Though there are no exclusive followers of the cult 
in Karnataka, the centers of their activity are there even now. Goraksanath and 
Matsyendranath themselves are believed to have popularlised the cult in Karnataka. 
Natha mathas are found in many parts of Karnataka beginning from Handi Badganath 
in Belgaum district to Kadire and Vittal in DaksSina Kannada. Bhois of Gulbarga area 
are among the followers in Natha Pantha’. This cult is also centered in the 
surrounding suburbs of Bangalore which is revealed by the sculptures found in the 
Ulsir SomésSvara temple, Kalasipalayam JalakanteSvara temple, Yoganandisvara 
temple, Siva temple of Avani and other important temples of Karnataka. The 
promulgation of Nathism in Tulu-nadu and in Karnataka which was under the 
influence of the Colas is seen from the Soladevanahalli inscription’ in Kannada 
characters of Rajéndra Cola-I dated 1029 C.E.*, which speaks about offering perpetual 
light to the God of Kukkanur-nad in the Vikramacola-mandala. This inscription found 
with two parts and each of them ends with an imprecation. The first part gives the 


following account of Nathapanth. 


“Yuddhamalla-Déva’s dandandyaka, of the Bhdaradvdja gotra, 
Appanayya’s son Vamanayya, when his guru Mauni-bhattaraka 
obtained siddhi (or final emancipation), on his departure (or death), 
had Siddhéesvara made. ......... Chhaya paramésvara’s son was named 
Stambhanatha. His son, versed in the meaning of the Kaligama, was 
the yati Dvipanatha. His disciple was born Maunindatha-munipa. The 
bearer of the commands of his sandals, the learned Riipasiva, devoted 
to the Sivagama, shines in the world. For the temple of Siddhéesvara, 
Riipasiva-pandita is the master”. 


Then the second part of the same inscription gives a detailed description of 


Nathapantha in Chandrapuri as follows: 


2° Suryanath U. Kamath (ed.) Gazetteer of India, Karnataka State Gazetteer, Part I, Bangalore, 
Government of Karanataka, 1982, pp.427-428. 


* It is a pillar inscription. Now the pillar is at the Victoria Jubilee Institute, Mysore. 


* G. Kuppuram, Imperial Cholas in Karnataka: A Critical Study, Sundeep Prakashan, New Delhi, 
1986, p. 139 
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“At the foot of the sacred big tree (Sh Vrksha) in Chandrapur’ 
situated by the western ocean was stationed Adinatha, by only thinking 
solely on whose lotus feet are destroyed the results of the (evil) deeds 
committed in former births. His disciple, waited on by kings, among 
the circle of great ones the greatest, was Chchhaydadhinatha, whose 
head the keenest rays (chhayd) of the sun (dinandtha) do not affect. An 
intoxicated bee at his lotus feet, called Stambha, was Dahaldidhinatha. 
Awakened by the dust from his lotus feet, was Dvipanatha the world- 
renowned. His disciple, invincible by other disputants, was 
Mauninatha, in the form of Rudra. Like a bee at his lotus feet, the best 
of the twice-born, was Vamana, chief of ministers. At the time of his 
guru's decease, he caused to be made of stone, in the name of his guru, 
the Siddhésvara temple, complete with enclosure, etcetera. And to the 
god Siddhéesvara 12 kandugas of land in Banapura were granted with 
faith by the dandandyaka Vamana.” This second part also ends with 
some imprecatory verses, with a following statement “In this land the 
Siddhésvara achdri is master of 2 kandugas”. 


This evidence testifies to the fact that the Nathapantha was strong in 


Chandravara during the 1 century and the record helps us to know that Adinatha, 
who was popular in the Tuluva country during the 9-10” centuries was the first of 
the five nathas (ddi-paricakam)’. This inscription also testifies the arrival of the Natha 


Siddha cult and its popularity in this part of peninsular India as early as 9” Century 


Jagaliir Taluk Inscription (1279 C.E) 


Surppananatha, Lonanatha, Naranatha, pantha’””. 


One inscription from Jagalir Taluk of Karnataka records the donation of a 


village by a general of the Yadava King Ramachandra to a “Yogi World conqueror” 
(vogi cakravarti) named Prasada Deva. In this inscription we find what appears to be 
an enumeration of Prasida Déva’s lineage: “Adigadedunatha Caturaraginatha 


(Chaurahginatha?)  Gorakhnatha Vistaradevi...natha Kahalinavi (Kanthadr?), 


998 


* The village Chandrapuri is now the modern Chandravara village of the Honnavar taluk of North 


Kanara district. 


* EC,Vol. IX, Nelamangalam Taluq, No. 1. (EC.IX, NL.1); Also see David Gordon White, The 


Alchemical Body, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 2004, pp. 95-96 
7 G. Kuppuram, op.cit, p.139. 
* David Gordon White, Op.cit, p.94 
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Somnath Inscription (1287 C.E) 


An inscription (Chintra Prasasti) of the reign of Sarangadhara of the 
Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat, dated 1287 C.E., found in a long stone slab belongs to a 
temple at Somanatha or Deévapattana in Sorath (Kathiawad) is a lengthy one 
containing 66 lines. This inscription speaks about the consecration of temples and the 
installation of five lingas at this place. It also records the installation of five statues 
viz., Goraksa (Gorakhnath), Bhairava, Aiijanéya (Hanuman), Sarasvathi, and Siddhi 
Vinayaka (Gané$a) in the antardlas of the five temples’.This inscription also mention 


the Kalamukha teacher Valmikarasi. 


Though the popular names of the Navanathas were not found in these 
inscriptions, these are the earliest evidences which directly mention the names of the 
Nathas, who lived in Karnataka region. However, there is a chance of getting more 


evidences like this, through an extensive study on epigraphy of Kannada region. 


Inscriptions of Tirunelveli district, Tamilnadu 


In TamilnAdu, so far no inscriptions are found speaking about the Siddha cult, 
though this cult is extended over the length and breadth of the region. According to 
R.Venkataraman'’, “the epigraphs of Tamilnadu are singularly deficient with regard 
to the history of the Siddhas ’. However, mention must be made of a copper plate said 
to have been granted by one Ramappayyan, the general of Tirumalai Nayak (1623-59 
C.E.) who ruled from Madurai, to one Pulippani'’, who was considered as the disciple 
of Bogar (c. 17-18" century) a famous Siddha of Palani hills. But, this is useless for 
the study of Siddha cult and it also seems to be a forgery. A pair of Tamil inscriptions 
dated 1253 C.E., found in the Nellaiyappar temple of Tirunelveli belongs to the 15” 
regnal year the Sundarapindiya’” speaks about the donation of lands to a tradition of 


Tapasis (ascetics). Though these two inscriptions are not directly referring to the 


° The stone inscription is now preserved in the Quinta of Don Joao de Castro at Cintra. For more details 
see “the Cintra Prasati of the Reign of Sarangadeva”, in EI., Vol. I, pp.271-312 


Venkatraman, 4 History of the Tamil Siddha Cult, Ennes Publications, Madurai, 1990, pp.12-13 
\! Later the line of hereditary successors of Pulippani assumed this name as a title. 
2 SII Vol. V, No.420, 421; see also ARE, No. 131 & 132 of 1894. 


\? It is notable that the term Tapasi generally denotes the sidhaka who is an ascetic. For instance, “The 

Matatga paramésvaragama says that the samayin should serve his teacher in order to eventually be 

granted liberation, the putraka should be detached with evenness of behavior, and serve his teacher, his 
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Siddha cult in those regions, the contents of them indicate the existence Siddha cult 


during that period. The content of the inscription is as follows: 


“Ofthe Tapasis, who were seen by Machunanar Vikaramacholadéva to 
recite the Tirugndanam in front of the Tirunelveli temple such as: 
Tavapérumdn, one of disciples who came in the tradition of 
Vishakanda Dévar; Anabdyan, one of disciples who came in the 
tradition of Mahdadévar of Virasanthanam; Tirunatta peruman, one of 
disciples who came in the tradition of Sivapatha-haradayar of 
Tiruvariir north mutt; Niraiyangai Aduvan, one of disciples who came 
in the tradition of Pasupathi Dévar, who was the protector of Biksha 
mutt; Déevagal Dévan, one of disciples who came in the tradition of 
Sundara Deévar, of Tiruvarur north mutt; Tirugnana Sambhandan, one 
of disciples who came in the tradition of protector of the Tirunagisvara 
Biksa mutt, Kalikadinthagaiyan, one of disciples who came in the 
tradition of Pasupathi Dévar, the protector of Biksa mutt; Tirunelveli 
Udaiyan, one of disciples who came in the tradition of Nilakanta Siva, 
of Madurai South mutt; and to Tirunelveli Udaiyan, one of the 
disciples of Uyyakonda Dévar, who came in the tradition of Alakiya 
Nayaka, of Tirunelveli Mdligai mutt;  Sivamukthi kattinan, one of 
disciples who came in the tradition of Pasupathi Dévar, who was the 
protector of Biksa mutt; Aram Uraitha Péeruman, disciple of Anukka 
Vanthondar, of Eastern mutt tradition of Tirunelveli south mutt; and to 
the persons who were all came in their traditions... eleven plots were 
donated to establish their mutt (in some specified boundaries)”. 


Another inscription’” of the same period found in the same temple sems to be 
a copy of the above inscription, but with some modifications in the amount of donated 
lands. The indirect details of guru parampard i.e., lineage of teachers, the term 
Paiicichdries who recite the paricaatchard mantra for worshipping lord Siva, viz. na- 
ma-si-va-ya, Bhiksa mutt are all comparatively related to the Siddha Cult in one or 
other aspects. So far in whole Tamilnadu region this is the only inscription indirectly 


mentioning about some of the aspects of Siddha Cult in this part of the country. 


Siddharmalai Inscription, Tamilnadu 


Siddharmalai is a hill located near Mettupatti and Péranai Dam in the 


Nilakkottai Taluk of the Madurai District. There is a Siva temple on the top of the 


god, and the sacred fire, while the sidhaka is an ascetic (tapasvin) whose consciousness is one-pointed 
in his repetition of mantra to attain his goal”. (Gavin Flood, (Ed.), Hinduism, Blackwell Publishing 
Ltd., USA, 2003, pp.220-221). 


14 $I], Vol. V, No. 421: see also ARE, No. 132 of 1894. These inscriptions are found on the outside of 
the east wall of the third prakdara of the Nelliayappar temple, at Tirunelvely, a southern district of 
Tamilnadu, 
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Hill, in which a Tamil inscription dated c. 1410 C.E, on the walls of the temple 
mentions the hill as Siddharmalai’’. In the shrine containing the Sandals, is an 
inscription which refers to them as the Sandals of Sahajanandanatha, (c.14"” 
century)’°, who was a pupil of the ascetic Sachidanandanatha and the author of the 


ManodramA, a commentary on the Anandalahari’”. 


Srisailam Inscriptions, Andhra Pradesh 


The Siddha cult is the most important one at Srisailam, which in all likelihood 
might have coterminous to the Pasupata School. The epithet ‘Siddha Ksétra’ given to 
Srisailam was due to the popularity of this cult in Srisailam. Many village names 
contain the prefix ‘Siddha’ such as Siddhavatam, Siddhapuram’®, Siddhasamudram’, 
Siddheswaram, Siddhula gavi and so on, which are mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Srisailam. Towards the end of the 15” century, the assimilation of various tdntric 
schools culminates in the patronization of poets by the Saivaite Mathas, and one such 
poet, Gourana who is credited with the introduction of Nava Natha charitra to the 
Telugu people wrote it in dvipada style at the instance of the chief pontiff Saintardya 
of Srisaila Bhiksa Vritti Matha, and dedicates the same to him. Gourana accepts that 
his work was a copy of the same title written by one of his predecessor named Srigiri 
ayyagdru. But Srigiri’s work is not presently available”, but helps us to indicate the 


popularity of the Navanathas in the Telugu speaking areas as early as 14 Century. 


There are a few inscriptions found at Srisailam which are purely related to the 
Siddha cult in that region. Foremost among them, a small label inscription in early 6” 
century characters was noticed on the rocky floor on the way to the Sarangadhara 
matha. It reads “Sarasa Paramatma’”. The word Paramdatma means a man possessing 
divine or yogic powers. The prefixing word ‘sarasa’ suggests his field of excellence; 
that is the art of Rasa vidyd (alchemy). This small label epigraph therefore can 


reasonably be ascribed to certain Siddha of considerable prominence in those days. 


!S ARE No.44, of 1908 

1° ARE No.47, of 1908; also Rep. Part II, p. 91, para 99 

I? T.V. Mahalingam, Early South Indian Paleography, University of Madras, 1974, p. 258 
!8 ARE No.12, of 1915 

!? ARE No.34, of 1915 


20 p.V.P. Parabrahma Sastry, Srisailam: Its History and Cult, Srisaila Devasthanam Publication, 
Srisailam, 4” Ed., 2007, p.39. 
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The above mentioned label inscription “Sarasa Paramatmda” is also noticeable at 


Alampdir temple complex”. 


Another inscription found at Srisailam temple belonging to 1512 CE. 
describes about the Siddhis of Siddhas, and also refers to Siddha Bhiksa Vritti~”, the 
presiding Saiva Pontiff of Srisaila and his devotee”. In another inscription (1585 
C.E), we find reference to Nandinatha and Bhringinatha, and mathas functioning in 
their names”, Besides, there are names of the persons, names of the mathas, and 
villages with the prefixed with ‘Siddha’ found in the inscriptions of Srisailam as well 
as in the temples of its surrounding regions, which are helpful to study the Siddha cult 


of South India in general and Andhra Pradesh or Srisailam in particular. 


Inscribed Natha Sculptures of Kadapa, Andhra Pradesh 


In a small village in Kadapa district of Andhra Pradesh, an inscription speaks 
about the donation of land by one Siddhayya after worshipping Sarva Siddhas. The 
sculptural representations of individual Nathas appears to be popular in the Andhra 
region as evident from the presence of four sculptures of Manjula Natha, Megha 
Natha, Sarahgadhara and Goraksa. It is likely that the sculptures of the remaining five 
Nathas which have been installed there, but were subsequently lost. These sculptures 
however are not shown with vehicles, but individual names were engraved on the 
lower portions of the stone platforms. These sculptures seem to be much earlier than 
the Vijayanagara examples. Interestingly an inscription dated C.E. 1245 of Nellore 
District of Andhra Pradesh also speaks about ‘Rasa, Rasdyana, Pataiijina, Khadga, 


ydga, Mantravada, Dhumravada, Garudavada sects all of which popular in the region 


2 Ibid, pp. 30-31 


°° Even earlier to this inscription, the literary sources like Nava Natha Charitra written by Gourana in 
Telugu indicate the popularity of this cult. Gourana belongs to the early half of the 15” century. 


°° p,V, Parabrahma Sastry, op.cit, p. 97 
% Inscription No.27, P.V. Parabrahma Sastry, op.cit., p.115 


°° A, Butterworth and V.Venugopal Chetty (eds.), 4 Collection of the Inscriptions on Copper plates 
and stones in the Nellore District, 1990 (rep.), p.1330 


2 A, Umamaheswara Sastri, Kadapa Jilla Sasanalu: Samskriti Charitra, (Inscriptions of Kadapa 
District: Culture and History) in Telugu, Sahiti Samrajyamu, Proddatur, 1995, p.136 
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where a temple of Siddha Natha Déva is existing’”’. This indicates the great antiquity 


of the Siddha/Natha cult in these parts of the Andhra region. 
Inscriptions of Puducherry 


The inscriptions found in Puducherry region also give some information about 
the existence of the Siddha cult in Puducherry region during the medieval period. Few 
of the inscriptions found in the Varadaraja Perumal temple of Tirubuvanai in 
Puduchérry, contain terms like ‘Mahesvara’. T.N. Ganapathy states that ‘in Indian 
tradition Siddhas are generally classified into Natha Siddhas, Rasa Siddhas, 
Mahésvara Siddhas and Sangata Siddhas. Further he also says that the Siddhas from 
the south are known as Mahesvara Siddhas, who advocates the pure method, the 
‘Suddha Marga’ of tantra. In that way, two inscriptions of Tirubuvanai temple 


refers to the word ‘Mdahesvara ’, and donations made to feed them. 


During the reign of Kulottunga Cola I (C.E. 1113), 10 md of land adjoined to 
the matha (Tirunavukarasar matha) was donated by the village assembly of 
Tirubuvanai Madevi Chaturvedi Mangalam, for the purpose of feeding the 
Mahésvarars, who visits the Siva temples of Tirubuvanai Madevi Chaturvedi 


Mangalam. The inscription refers the incident as ‘Sri Mahésvarar amudhu ceiyya 


matappuramaga lraippath tyaka vitta nilam 2 


Similarly, another inscription of the same temple mentions that, one Cola 
Singa Rayan alias Prithihgaraiyan, donated 2 md of wet land and 2 md of dry land at 


Raja Narayana Vilakam, located in the above village, to the Tirunavukarasar natha, 


for the purpose of providing food and accommodation to the Sivayogis and 


Maheésvarars who came and stayed there. The inscription refers the incident as, ‘vall 


vara varum Sivasogikalum, Sri MahéSvararum amudhu céiyya kadavathaka’*. 


27 N. Chandramouli, “Siddha Cult In South India: Representations In Art And Their Ramifications’, 
(Paper presented in the International Seminar on “World Religions after September 11”: An Asian 
Perspective’ Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, 17-19, January, 2009) 


28 T.N. Ganapathy, The Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhas, ICPR, New Delhi, 2004 (2" edn.), pp.21-22 


2° ARE: No. 200 of 1919; see also G. Vijayavenugopal (ed.), Inscriptions of Puducherry, Vol. I, 
(Tirubuvanai Inscription No. 132), French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry, 2006, pp. 184. 


°0 ARE: No. 203 of 1919; see also G. Vijayavenugopal (ed.), Op.cit., pp. 190. 
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But according the Tirumandiram, the act of feeding devotees of Siva is also 
known as Mahesvara puja. It is deemed higher than dévayajna or S$raddha (a religious 
ceremony observed for the benefit of dead relatives). To some extent it is better than 
making donations to temples and Brahmans, and constructing temples. The 
Tirumandiram claims that feeding the devotees of Siva and partaking of left-overs of 
their meals would result in liberation and elimination of sins. A separate chapter with 
ten verses entitled ‘Mahésvara puja’ in Tirumandiram | constitutes an appeal to the 
indigenous population to abandon Brahmanical religious practices and it advised to 


support the activities of vernacular matha. 


akaram dyiram antanarkku Lyil en 
cikaram dyiram ceytu mutikkil en 


pakaru hdni pakal iin palattukku 


nikarilai enpatu niccayam tine ப 


(“Of what use it to gift Brahmans abodes in thousands// Of what use is to erect towering 

temples in thousands//It is beyond doubt these acts to not equal// The merits of feeding a jridani 
33 

at noon) 


Thus, the inscriptions of Tirubuvanai are almost related to both the terms as 
used by T.N. Ganapathy and Tirumiilar in his Tirumandiram. These inscptions testify 


the existence of the Siddha cult in this region during the medieval period. 


Apart from the temple inscriptions, some of mathas in Villiantir region of 
Puducherry also contain a couple of inscriptions which are related to the existence of 
the Siddha cult in this region. Three inscriptions are identified, of which two are 
found in the Villiantr Kalvi matha and one in the Samddhi of Rama Paradesi at 


Villiandr. They belong to 18" Century. 
Inscription in the Kalvi Mutt — Samadhi Shrine at Villianiir-I 


Sivamayam 

Vilvanallir Méeyjiana Mamuni Désikaravargal 
Guru muhiirtham satha sévai 

Rayavelir Thuluva Vellila marabhu 
Venkitasami Mudalidravargal Kattalai 


ல 


“1 Tirymandiram, Verses. 1821-1830; The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, 
Tinnevely Ltd., 2007 (rep.), pp. 717-721 


பல Tirumandiram, Verse. 1824 


“° Maithili Thayanithy, The Concept of Living Liberation in the Tirumandiram, Ph.D. Thesis, Centre 
for the Study of Religion, Toronto University, 2010, pp.101-102 
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த்‌ 


ppadi mérpadiyar Patni Anandhammdl 
ceyitha tiruppani Salivahana sakam 
8. 1794 varudam séllum pirasothi varudam 1794 


ol 


This inscription speaks about the service rendered to the Samadhi shrine or its 
construction at the Kalvi mutt in Villiandr for “Vilvanallir Méyjiiina Mamuni 
Desikar’, by one Anandhammal, who was the wife of Venkitasami Mudaliar, belongs 


to the Tuluva Véllala tradition of Rayavélur, in the Saka year 1794 (1871 C.E)”. 


Inscription in the Kalvi Mutt — Samadhi Shrine at Villianiir-II 


— 


Kaliyuga sigartham 4040 

Vigari varudam Vaikasi matham 20 m Nal 
Tiruvakkarai Athinam kalvimadathi- 
pathi gurumuhiirtha kovil tiruppani 
ceivitha dharmakartha Puduvai 

Vallur Méezhivan gothiram 

Taraghu Suppurdya Mudaliar Kuma 

ran Arunachala Mudaliar 

tharumam 

0. subhamasthu — Sivamayam. 


Loon WN 


This inscription speaks about the service rendered or renovation made by one 
of the trustees Arunachala Mudaliar, son of Taragu Suppuraya Mudaliar, who belongs 
to the Puduvai Vallur Melivan gothira to the Samadhi shrine of the pontiff of Kalvi 
matha of Villiandr which belongs to the Tiruvakkarai Athinam, on 20” day of the 
Tamil month Vaikasi of Tamil year Vigari, of Kaliyuga sigartham 4040 °°, 


The Dairy of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1709-1761) 


Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Chief Dubash of the French in Puducherry is famous 
for his voluminous Diary covering a period of twenty five years until his death, in 
which he records many events from the year 6” September 1736 to January 1761 C.E. 
recorded encyclopedic information pertaining to the contemporary happenings in 
India and elsewhere. Among his predecessors or contemporaries, none can match him 
in terms of the wealth he possessed, the influence he wielded within the French 


Company and outside in the contemporary political and economic fields, and above 


# See also G. Vijayavenugopal (ed.), Op.cit, (Villiandr Inscription No. 416), p. 372. And also see 
Villiandr N. Venkatesan, Op.cit, p.185. 


°° This inscription belongs to the 19" century, (C.E. 1839), but the Saka year (4040) mentioned in it 
was erroneous. See Villianur N.Venkatesan, Op.cit, p.184; see G.Vijayavenugopal (ed.), Op.cit, p. 372. 
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all in sticking to his native mind, beliefs, customs and practices despite his high 
standing in the French society. In terms of his virtuous qualities of head and heart, 
intellectual and business capabilities, Ananda Ranga Pillai can be aid to be far ahead 
of his times, despite being a product of the 18” century south India’°. His sets of 
diaries were also used in this study as one of our primary sources of reference on the 
Siddha cult in Puducherry. In volumes I and II, Pillai gave some references about the 
Bommaiya Mutt, Mortandi and Ambalattadum Mutt which continue to be well known 
Siddha KSétras in Puduchérry even today.The dairy of Ananda Ranga Pillai also gives 
us some useful information in relation to the then celebrated Siddhas of Puducherry 
such as Balayya Sami, Ambalathadum Sami etc. In fact, it is the very earliest and 
reliable source providing some useful information about the chronological position of 


some of the Siddhas of Puducherry. 
Bommaiyya Mutt 


Bommaiyya mutt is located in the Bommaiyar Palayam (which is named after 
Bommaiyya). This mutt belongs to the part of Mailam Bommapura Athinam. 
References are found in the Dairy of Ananda Ranga Pillai about the Balaiyya Samy of 
the Bommaiya mutt. Even today it is in a well flourishing state. At present it 1s famous 
because of Siddhar Sivajiani. Pillai gives some of the relationship that prevailed 
between the French administration and the mutt in his Dairy. Some of the excerpts 


taken from the Dairy regarding those mutts are given below: 


Dupleix’s visit to Bommaiyyd Mutt 


“Monday (I4” December, 1744) or 3“ Margazhi of Raktakshi - This 
morning at 0, the Governor, M. Dupleix, who was at Mortandi 
Chavadi, repaired to my choultary at Tiruvengadapuram, break-fasted 
there at 8, dined at noon, and at 4 in the afternoon, proceeded to the 
Matt of Balaiya Swamiyar at Bommaiya Palaiyam, to pay him a visit. 
The Governor and his wife presented a gift of six yards of broad-cloth 


See Alalasundaram, R.1998. The Colonial World of Ananda Ranga Pillai 1736 - 61. Pondicherry; 
Chandramouli, N., “Notices of Telugu Land, Language and People in the Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai:The 
Dubash of the French in Pondicherry (1736-61)”, Proceedings of the Andhra Pradesh History Congress. 35” 
Session, Kuppam, 2010, pp. 229-236; “Memory, Metaphor and Text: Bobbili War in the Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai (1736-61), the Dubashi of French in Pondicherry” in Chandramouli, N.,(ed) Poduke —bandikere- 
Puducheri — Pondicherry: Researches into the History & Culture of French and Indian Pondicherry. 
Puducherry: Historical Society of Pondicherry, 2015, pp. 37-48; Srinivasachari, C.S., Ananda Ranga Pillai: 


The ‘pepys’ of French India, Asian Educational Services, New Delhi, 1940 (Reprint1991), pp. 339-345. 
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and two bottles of rose-water to the Swamiyar, bowed very 
respectfully, and saluted him. He thereupon gave them his blessing. 
They afterwards proceeded to Puliyantoppu, here they partook of some 
refreshments, and drank coffee and thence they returned to Mortandi 


37 
chavadi”’. 


Death of the Balaiyya Swami 


“Saturday, 21° May 1746, or 11” Vaikasi of Akshaya... This afternoon 
at about 2, Balaiya Swamiyar, the chief of the Matt of Bommaiya 
Palaiyam, quitted this world for Kailasa. He was installed in the year 
Subhakritu (1722), and served twenty four and odd years. During his 
tenure of office, all the subordinate ascetics were like so many Balaiya 
Swamies, each being an independent governor. They have ruined the 
institution, and brought discredit on it. What the character of his 
successor will be is not known. This disposition of the deceased was 
more that of a cow than a human being. Such was the will of God’. 


Death of the Ambalattadum Swami 


In his Dairy, Pillai refers about the death of Ambalathadum Samy. The 
description given him regarding his death is more resembles to the final stage of the 
Siddhas i.e. the Samadhi of the Siddhas. Besides, the 10” Pontiff of this mutt 
Nagalinga Swamy is also mentioned in the work of C.S. Murugesan’ as a Siddhar. 


The Dairy narrates the incident of the death of Ambalathadum Samy is as follows. 


“This night, two Indian hours afier sunset, Ambalattadum Aiyar, the 
priest of the Vikrapandi Chettis who reside here, expired. His corpse 
was interred in a sitting posture, in the premises of the very matt over 
which he presided. Having had a presentiment of his approaching end, 
he, on Sunday the 26” Adi [7” August 1746], nominated Kanakasabhai 
Tambiran as his successor. The latter, who had a tangled head of hair, 
was, up to the time of his appointment, his personal attendant, escorted 
him to men of consequence, and helped in superintending the affairs of 
the institution. Nominating as his successor, the retiring priest placed 
on his neck the sacred rosary, composed of clusters of beads-five in 
each-which he had hitherto worn, and prostrated himself in homage at 
his feet. The ascetics present, and all his disciples, followed his 
example. Then, addressing the assembly, he said: “I have installed this 
man as your head. I shall betake myself tomorrow evening to Kailasa. 
You must take care of the matt, and manage its affairs efficiently”. His 
death took place as he had predicted. His successor, a handsome 


°7 J. Frederick Price, (ed.), The Private Dairy of Ananda Ranga Pillai, Vol. I, Superintendent, Govt. 
Press, Madras, 1904, p. 264. (Henceforth Dairy) 


“ Dairy, Vol. IT, 1907, p. 32 
°° C.S.Murugesan, Puducherry Siddhargal, Shankar Pathipakam, Chennai, 2007, pp. 35-42 
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person with a bright face, is about forty-five years old, and seems to be 


fitted for the office”. 
Turaiyiir Pacchai Kandappaiyar and Installation of Balaiyya Swami 


“Thursday, 27" October 1746, or 14" Arppisi of Akshaya. The 
Jollowing was the principal event of today. This morning, at about five 
or Six Indian hours afier sunrise, Turaiyur Pachai Kandappaiyar, who 
had been leading the life of an ascetic on the Palani hills, was installed 
as the head of the matt of Balaiyar, at Bommaiya palaiyam. Owing to 
the incapacity of Balaiyar, who died on the 11” of Vaigasi [21 May] 
last, each subordinate Tambiran”' was allowed to exercise 
uncontrolled powers, and in consequence of this, the institution was 
very badly managed. The conduct, efficiency, luck, and quality of the 
administration, of the man installed, this day, remain to be seen. 


I intended being present at the ceremony, but could not attend, as I 
was then very busily engaged. I, however, forwarded, through 
Arumuga Pandaram, two yards of red broad-cloth es 


“Pachai Kandaiyar of Turaivur, who had come to assist at the 
installation of Balaiya Swami, and who was on his way back to 
Turaivur, intimated his desire to visit Pondichery. I obtained a pass for 
him, to enter the town, and he accordingly came” 


“Subsequently, I brought before the Governor the Pandarams** who 
were the bearers of gifis of fruit, sugar, and sugarcandy, which 
Balaiya Tambiran, of Bommaiyapalaiyam, had sent to him on the 
occasion of his installation. I obtained for them permission to take 
away the contributions to the matt, which had been detained at the 
custom-house. The Governor directed me to issue the necessary notice 
to the officer in charge”. 


“In the afternoon, I went to the gardens, and thence to Kambalaiyar's 
house, to visit Pachai Kandaiyar, who was staying there, and who had 
come from Turaiyur, to assist at the installation of Balaiya Swami. I 
took with me two yards of broadcloth, which I presented to Pachai 
Kandaiyar, before whom I prostrated myself. He is a man of pleasing 
manners, a great scholar, and possesses a deep knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Tamil. I therefore conversed with him for about two Indian hours. 


4 


0 Dairy, Vol. IT, pp. 180-181 


*! Tambirdin means a quasi-monk, bound to celibacy; in token of which he wears red garments, wears 
his hair tangled, is generally learned, and is qualified to perform the Siva-piijd. 


“ Dairy, Vol. III, 1914, p. 41 
“ Dairy, Vol. III, p. 65 


“ Panddrams are the Hindu mendicants in the south of India, of the Siidrd caste; often officiating as 
ministrant priests in the temples of Siva. 


“ Dairy, Vol. III, p. 72 
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Having obtained his permission to depart, I went at 0, to the 
Governor's house’. 


As said before, royal patronage to the Natha-Siddha cult in South India during 
medieval period is very limited. A few available inscriptions starting from the early 
decades of the 11th century speaks about Athinatha, the first of the legendary five 
Athinathas  (Athipatfichakam) and ~©installation of individual sculptures of 
Goraksanatha, Caturaraninatha (Chaurahginatha?), Manjulanatha, Meghanatha, 
Sarangadharanatha in the temples maintained by Kalamukha teachers. These 
inscriptions indicates that at least by 10” century C.E., in the Karnataka and the 
Andhra regions the Natha-Siddha cult was so popular that the native as well as 
conquering rulers started patronising the cult. By early 12” century, the cult appears 
to have spread into the Tamil region also as indicated by the Tirubhuvanai 
(Tirunavukarasar Matha) inscriptions of Kulottunga Cola I, which speaks about a 
large population of Mahesvaras of the Kalamukha/Natha-Siddha faith. It is pertinent 
to mention here that the Cola rulers had Kalamukha teachers as the royal preceptors 
who were endowed with agricultural lands, mathas and Siva temples. But in the 
Tamil region we do not have any evidence of the temples of Natha-Siddhas as found 
in Karnataka and Andhra regions. The only exception in this case is the Siva temple 
of Bahr, datable to the reign of Rastrakita king Krisna IIT which is the only Siva 


temple named as a Natha (Miilandatha). 
Emergence of the Temple as a Centre of Tantric Rituals 


The Bhakti cult of the Tamil region gave significant impetus to the 
construction of Temples in which the image or icon of the god or goddess was the 
medium through which a devotee can offer or transfer his devotion to God, through 
puja. The origin of image worship in India can be traced back to the early Vedic 
times. To a sadhaka who can visualize and experience the supreme god 
(parabrahman) in him, there is no need for a temple or an icon of God; but to those 
who cannot attain this kind of realization, on the physical plane, the image of the god 
in a temple provide the necessary platform for the spiritual enhancement and 
emanicipation. Temples of the medieval period occupy an important place in tantric 


literature. The texts of the Saiva Siddhanta of the south, contain lot of description and 


* Ibid, p. 81 
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discussion on the construction of temples, installation of deities and temple rites in 
tantric mode”. Based on the tantric ideas, there was a spurt of temple building 


1 


activity in South India from the beginning of the 11° century C.E. The activity got 


1” century and continued till the end or the 12” 


speeded up in the second half of the 1 
century. Some of the temples of the 12” century also contain parts of the 11” century 
architectural members, which show the different phases of their renovation. Therefore 
major temples of this region are the products of at least two phases of architectural 
activity: a) Temples were constructed towards the end of the 11" century and rebuilt 
or renovated in the second half of the 12” century. b) After the mid-12" century, the 
building and patronage activity got an unprecedented impetus. The building activity 
slowed down after the commencement of 13" century and stopped by the mid-13" 
century. Temple building certainly continued in the second half of the 13 century 
also, but it was the final phase of the architectural activity of this region. The temples 
which can be assigned to the 13" century show a decadent phase. A Few of the 


temples of south Indian region were repaired or altered in the late Vijayanagara 


period*. 
Natha Cult during the Vijayanagara Period 


The Rayas of Vijayanagara consciously promoted and patronized diverse 
sectarian religious cults”. The Natha cult attained prominence with the establishment 
of the pan-south Indian Vijayanagara Empire. The Siddhas and Nathas were elevated 
to a superhuman status during this period. However, there are no clearly identifiable 
extant independent sculptures or large reliefs of either the Siddhas or the Nathas 
found in any temples of the period. On the contrary, among the Vijayanagara 
sculptures, curious ascetic Figures seated on different creatures are found mostly on 


the pillar reliefs and outer walls and gopuras of the temples. 


* Gavin Flood, The Tantric Body: The Secret Tradition of Hindu Religion, 1.B. Tauris, London, 2006, 
p. 82. Temple acted as a great center for executing or employing such Tantric rituals, as quoted in the 
tantric texts. Temple tdntrism continues into present times in temples of Tamilnadu and especially in 
Kerala. In fact, constructions of temples are also based on Tantrik ideals. Even sculptures of the more 
extreme cults of goddesses, the Yoginis were also largely expressed in temples during the early 
medieval period. 


“ Rajaram Hegde, Temple Patronage in Medieval Karnataka: with special reference to the Banavasi- 
12000, Lecture Series 12, ICHR, SRC, Bangalore, 2006, p. 5 


“’ Apart from Hindu religion, many cults and religious traditions including Jaina and Islamic were 
incorporated by the Vijayanagara rulers. Dallapiccola, Op.cit., p. xiv. 
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During the one and half centuries of the history of the Vijayanagara Empire 
under the Sangama and Saluva dynasties (1336-1505 C.E.), temple art and 
architecture had flourished. Particularly in the sixteenth century, the activities of 
temple construction made significant progress. Among the various rulers, 
Krsnadévaraya was one of the most celebrated emperors of Vijayanagara Empire. He 
started his rule with the innovatory architectural additions and became the generous 
patron of temple constructional activities. Though he was in power for a short span of 
two decades (1509-1529 C.E.), he made generous grants to all temples, as well as 
made additions to the existing temples and to some extant built entirely new temples 
in many parts of south India’. The principal reason behind the construction of the 
temples by the kings is that it will add glory the deity as well as the king, !. The 
temples built during his period and by his successors all portioned with the tantric 


sculptures, which mostly included the low-relief sculptures of the Natha-Siddhas. 


Thus, under the Tuluvas starting from Krsnadevaraya, large temple 
complexes, with multiple pillared halls and colonnades, especially the mandapas to 
facilitate the increase in temple rituals and festivals, with towering entrance gopuras 
and often with colonnaded chariot-streets or bazaars in front, came into existence. The 


1" century middle-Cola period of temple 


gopura is principally a development of the 1 
construction in Tamilnadu. After a long gap of hundred years, the Vijayanagara 
architects revived the gopura structures as well as they made it a pan-south Indian 
feature of temple architecture, spreading across the whole of Tamilnadu and much of 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka”, in which most of the Téntric images portraying the 
tdntric rites, images of Natha-siddhas are sculpted in different styles and forms, either 
in stucco in the upper part of the gopura or in the granite in the lower parts of the 


gopura. More particularly, the spread of sculpting tantric images in the pillar reliefs 


gained popularity only during the Vijayanagara period. 


°0 Y. Subbarayalu, ‘The Pilgrimage of Krsnadevaraya and its Political Implications’, in Shrinivas Ritti 
and Y. Subbarayalu (eds.), Vijayanagara and Krsnadevaraya, ICHR (SRC), Bangalore, 2010, p. 52 


°1 Gavin Flood, Op.cit, p. 80 


°° Anila Verghese, ‘Architectural Innovations of Krsnadevaraya on the Occasion of His Coronation’, in 
Shrinivas Ritti and Y. Subbarayalu (eds.), Op.cit., 2010, pp. 13,24 
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Spread of the Tantric Art in other parts of south India 


Within a span of nearly 200 years of Vijayanagara rule, the brick masonry 
temples were converted into stone, the stone temples were dismantled and reshaped or 
the same temples were added with new components. All this happened along with the 
growth of artisanal communities in south India and also in the inter-regional influence 
of classical patterns either by direct migrations or through education network”. It is 
said that many service caste people migrated from Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
during the reigns of the Telugu rulers in some parts of Tamilnadu. Mark (2001) writes 
that when Krsnadéevaraya (1509-1529 C.E.) was ruling Vij ayanagar’", he extended his 
territory to various parts of the Tamil country. In order to control and dominate 
Tamilnadu, he sent Narasa Nayaka to rule Chéra territories and Naga Nayaka to rule 
Pandya territories, which were in Tamilnadu. So accompanying the warriors of 
Narasa Nayaka and Naga Nayaka, some people were taken for cooking food, clothing 
and shelter. Thus, there may be a possibility that during this time along with other 
service caste people, other skilled persons like artisans, sculptors, masons, etc. also 
migrated to Tamilnadu and engaged in the temple building activities. Along with 
these artisans, the art and the Tantric Natha-Siddha cult might have spread to other 
parts of the south India. 


Sculptural Representations of Nathas and Siddhas 


In the present study, iconography plays an important role in identifying the 
images of the Nathas, Siddhas and their practice of Tantric Yoga. Like many other 
sculptures, these images give visual support for understanding the existing cult of 
Siddhas, Nathas and other Yogis, their activities and their significance. At the same 
time, the basic art representations of the Siddhas and Natha Siddhas in the temple 
sculptural art of various periods are mostly identified on the basis of textual 
descriptions which indicate the wide popularity of the Siddha cult all over South India 
with some exemptions, at least from 16” century and after. Most of these sculptures 


are found in the pillars of the mandapas in the temples. 


°° Rajaram Hegde, Op.cit, p. 3 


* See Mark, Arunthathiyar: Valum Vardlaru, (Tamil), (An exclusive history of the Arunthathiyars), 
Nattar Valakkarriyal Ayvu Maiyam, St. Xavier College, 2001 
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As discussed earlier, Srisailam has been an important Siddha-Ksetra which 
was famous as the seat of the Atimargika sects such as PasSupatas, Kapalikas, 
Kalamukhas, Navanathas and Saktas.The exterior wall of the Mallikarjuna temple 
with its reliefs is generally believed to be of the early Vijayanagara period. The 
Telugu work Navandthacharitramu by the poet Gaurana, completed in the first 
quarter of the fifteen century, mentions the names of some members of this cult who 
preached in Andhra. It is interesting to note that the poet dedicated this work to god 


Mallikarjuna of Srisailam. 


In the 15” and early 16” centuries, there is a profusion of images of ascetics, 
Yogic exercises and other tdntric elements and scenes in almost all the temples of 
south India. For the identification of the Natha Siddha representations the most 
important location is the prakdra wall of the Mallikarjuna Temple at Srisailam, 
Andhra Pradesh and the Hazararama temple of Hampi, Bellary district, Karnataka. 
Both these temple complexes have the early forms of Vijayanagara Art. At these two 
places the representations of the Navanathas, yogic exercises, and other tantric 
elements like yantras, cakras and sexual scenes portray the early stylistic forms, such 
as low-relied engraving, archaic features of representing the head dress etc. Among all 
the temple of south India in only two temples: SoméesSvara temple at Ulsur, near 
Bangalore and JalakanteSvara temple, Kalasipalayam also near Bangalore, Karnataka 
we have noticed the entire set of the representations of the Navanathas. Starting from 
these temples, the present study surveyed the entire south India to study and 
understand the stylistic variations in the Natha Siddha representations. The sculptural 
data is analysed by studying the literary descriptions of the Natha Siddhas, their 
ritualistic practices, philosophy and personal adornments, appendages etc, collected 
during the latter part of 18” century by the pioneers such as G.W Briggs which helped 


in understanding the intricacies of the Natha Siddha representations. 
The Nava Nathas 


Navanatha sculptural representations and other sculptures of Siddhas, Yogis 
and Yogic exercises, Tantric symbols, rituals etc., found in the every nook and corner 
of Vijayanagara temple art have no evolutionary stages so far the temple art is 


concerned. On the contrary, during the Vijayanagara period itself and afterwards one 
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can observe many stylistic developments in their depictions. Out of the innumerable 
low relief sculptures of the Vijayanagara period which runs into several thousand 
across South India to identify the Natha-Siddhas and other related representations of 
tantric art, we searched for textual references which provide physical description of 
the Natha-Siddhas, their appearance personal appendages, hairdo, manners and 
practices, ritual paraphernalia and their body language. Briggs in his monumental 
work had widely quoted from literary and oral traditions, from Punjab, KaSmir, Nepal, 
Bengal and other places, which describe the above features of Natha-Siddhas. Even 
the dohas of Kabir give a description of the Nathapanthis such as ear-rings, the 
patched coat, postures, the horn, ashes, the wallet, the club, matted hair and their 
faults of drinking and hypocrisy . Interestingly, even the Kalamukhas are described 
as wearing a horn to produce the sound of a roar of a lion which indicate the 
assimilation of the Tantric sects of the different parts of the sub-continent under the 
banner of the Natha-Siddhas by the end of 13” century. Briggs also has recorded the 
descriptions of Minanatha and Goraksanatha which are very helpful in understanding 


the intricacies of the Navanatha representations of the Vijayanagara period. 


Since the Navanatha cult absorbed most of the regional idioms, several lists of 
Navanathas appear in different literary works. Even at a sub-regional level, different 
works have different lists of Navanathas as such identification of the Navanathas in 
the sculptural art of the Vijayanagara period, poses a challenge and an attempt is 
made to identify them on the basis of their vehicles which are prefixed to their 
personal names (such as Mina-natha/fish, Vyali-natha/vyali, mythical animal, Naga- 
natha/snake, Kirma-natha/tortoise, Varaha-natha/boar etc) in the literary descriptions 
and legendary stories. To understand the Tantric elements in the Vijayanagara art also 


the Tantric literary works discussed in chapter two are useful. 


G.W. Briggs in his work mentions the names of Nava-Nathas as 
Goraksandatha, Matsyéndrandtha, Carpatanatha, Mangalandatha, Ghugonatha, 
Gopindtha, Pranandtha, Suratanatha and Cambanatha. (But he didn’t speak about 
their representations in the sculptural art)”°. M.S. PurnalingAm Pillai also gives the 


names of nine famous Siddhas, as Sathya ndathar, Sakotha nathar, Athi nathar, Andathi 


°° See Briggs, G.W, Gorakhnath and the Kinphatayogis, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1938. pp. 238-9 
°° bid, p.136. 
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nathar, Vakuli nathar, Mathanka nathar, Macchendra nathar, Kadendra natha and 
Korakka nathar. From among many such lists in circulation during that period, the 
following common names viz., Minandtha (Mat$yéndrandtha), Chaurangi 
(Jalandhara), Goraksanatha, Virupaksandtha, Meghandatha, Siddha Nagarjuna, 
Khanikandtha, Maiijunatha, Buddha Siddha or Vyali Siddha are identified from the 
Telugu literatury work Nava Natha Charitra by Gourana’’ (see appendices of the lists 
of Natha Siddhars) 


For the identification of the navanathas in a group, the sculptural reliefs at 
Ulsiir, Kalasipalayam and Villiandr are the pioneering examples. Here there is a set of 
nine sages each seated on a mythical creature. The completeness of such a group in a 
Saiva temple enable one to tentatively presume that these are meant to depict the 
navandithas°. Therefore, before discussing about the Navanatha sculptures in other 
parts of south India, it is better to have a clear idea about the depictions of such 
sculptures at Ulsir. Srisailam and Hampi are two of the temple complexes of south 
India, where more representations of such Natha-Siddhas on strange creatures are 
found in low - relief engravings besides the representations of the yogic postures, 
ordinary Siddha Nathas and other tantric representations, which are stylistically 


datable to the early Vijayanagara art of south India. 


In the Ulsur SomésSvara temple, on the south wall of the ardhamandapa, there 
found depictions of the navanathas in a variety of poses with huge coffiures, holding 
attributes such as kamandala, danda (staff) and so on. From east to west the nine 
sculptures of the Nathas appear in the following order: seated respectively on a 
Tortoise, Vyali, Lion, Fish, Scorpion, Snake, Antelope, Boar and Tiger. Verghese 
states that, “since they are seated on extraordinary vahanas such as bear, lion, snake, 
scorpion, tortoise, fish and other mythical animals, one can presume that these reliefs 


: f . : கன்‌ 59 
are representations of some semi-deified saints and not of living human beings”. 


In the first representation of these reliefs (Fig.14), a Natha is shown seated on 


a on a tortoise (Kiirmandtha). His right leg is folded resting on the tortoise. His right 


°7T. Koteswara Rao, Op.cit, p. 35, see also N. Chandramouli, Op.cit, 2002. 


*¥ Anila Verghese, ‘A Rare Depcition of Nine Yogis in the Somesvara Temple, Ulsoor’, in Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Mumbai, Vol. 75, 2001, p. 186. 


°° Ihid,. pp. 179-180. 
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hand is resting on his right leg. He is folded and resting his left hand on his left leg 
knee. He is shown with rings on his both wrists, cross bands on his chest, wearing a 
loin cloth (largoti) and kundalas on his ears. The second representation is of the 
Natha on a mythical animal Vydli having elephant trunk, and lion’s body. Vydli is in a 
striding posture as its’ trunk is shown lifted upwards. His right is folded and right 
hand is resting on it. His left hand is resting on the left knee. He is wearing big 
kundalas on both the ears and cross bands on his chest. Bangle like ring is also visible 
on his hands. His head is slightly raised as 1f he is looking upwards (Fig.15). The third 
Natha in this series is seated on a striding lion. His head is slightly tilted upward. He 
is wearing kundalas on both the ears, cross band on his chest, rings on his arms and 
wrists. He is wearing a larigoti. His right hand is resting on his right leg and his left 
leg is resting on his left knee. An anklet is also shown on his right leg (Fig.16). Next 
in the order is the legendary Minanatha. He is depicted seated on fish as his right hand 
is resting on his right knee. His left hand is resting on the fish. He is wearing bangle 
like rings in his both arms and wrists, a thick necklace like ornament, a yoga-dada is 
placed behind his right hand, a round wallet is tied on slightly below his left 
shoulder; he is having the matted hair and wearing big kundalas on his ears. His head 
is slightly tilted upwards as he is facing his right side. The fish is also clearly depicted 
in an artistic manner (Fig.17). Next to him is a Natha seated on a scorpion‘ (Bhairava 
Natha). He is wearing the kundalas, cross band on his chest, along with a medallion in 
it. Rings in his arm and wrists; a laigoti , with his right hand he is holding a deer horn 
in his mouth. His left hand is resting on his folded left knee. Right leg leg is folded 
down and resting on the scorpion. A round wallet is shown on his left shoulder. A 
trident (trisiila) with a long shaft is shown behind the left shoulder (Fig.18). The next 
one is seated in a relaxed posture on a coiled cobra with unfurled hood (Naga Natha). 
The ascetic wears a thick necklace from which hangs a fairly large object, probably 
the deer horn. A round wallet is attached to his left shoulder. Large earrings, 


suspended from his elongated ears, rest on his shoulders (Fig.19). The next is 


* In any of the lists of Navanathas, do we come across a name Bhairavanatha. The Natha seated on a 
scorpion is identified as Bhairavanatha on the basis of the representations of scorpion as the /inchana 
of Bhairava in one of the Bhairava sculptures at the Srisailam (see Fig. 57). However, there is a 
description of one Vairavanatha in the list of Siddhas of Tamil tradition. Scorpion under feet of the 
Bhairava is also found in a dilapidated sculpture at Mulanatha temple in Bahdr. Similar representations 


Kalasipalayam, Hampi and in few other temples. 
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Chauranginatha®! seated comfortably, by hanging his legs freely on the caparisoned 
deer as if riding it by holding the bridle/reins in his left hand which is tied to its 
mouth. A wallet is tied to his left arm, and bangle like rings are found on his both 
wrists and arms, big kundalas on his ears, and necklace like ornament are clearly 
visible. His hair is piled in a knot on the top of his head. Interestingly, he is depicted 
as holding the deer horn in his right hand as he is producing the Siigandtha —*a roar 
of a lion’ (Fig.20). Next is the Natha seated on a boar. His head is tilted slightly 
upward, and he is wearing the kundalas on his ears, cross bands on his chest with a 
medallion and bangle like rings on his both arms and wrist. His right hand is resting 
on his right leg and left hand in /ola-hasta posture, resting on the left knee (Fig.21). 
The last yogi is GorakSanatha seated on a tiger. His head is tilted downward and 
resting on his hands which are resting on his folded right knee. His left leg is folded 
and resting on the tiger. He is wearing the kundalas and rings on his wrists. A round 
wallet is also visible on his left arm (Fig.22). Anila Verghese°- in one of her papers 
gives a different description of the Natha Siddha representations of this temple, some 
of which are wrongly identified. For example, she identified one ascetic on a makara 
(crocodile), while there is no such representation.From the extraordinary nature of the 
vahanas; it is obvious that these sculptures could not portray living ascetics. The 
rudraksda beads and disheveled hair, that adorn some of these strange yogis and the 
trident found with some of them, reveal the Saiva nature of these ascetics. 

The presence of these nine sages as a group at Ulstir and Kalasipalayam 
temples in the post-Vijayanagara art is an extremely rare occurrence. No such full 
group is found either at Srisailam or in Hampi or in any other temple in south India. In 
the examples of Srisailam, Andhra Pradesh, in one panel, Minanatha, Goraksanatha 
and Chauranginatha are shown on their respective vehicles (see Fig.1). On another 
panel, Minanatha and Bhairavanatha are shown facing each other on their respective 
vehicles. From its appearance it looks as if they are involved in a religious debate (see 
Fig.2). In another panel, Minanatha is shown as if observing the meditation of his 


disciple Goraksanatha, who is shown in a meditative posture, placing both his hands 


¢! This Natha seated on an antelope is identified as Chaurangi, also known as Kanu-pa or Krisnapada 
deer/Antelope in Sanskrit language is called ‘Krisnamriga’, and he is riding that animal. 


&° Anila Verghese, Op.cit, 2001, pp. 180-184. 
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on the Yogadanda over which his head is shown resting. He is depicted sitting on tiger 


skin (see Fig.23). 


With this identification of the list of Navanathas in the sculptural art of the 
SomesSvara temple, Karnataka, in the following pages we will discuss, individually, 
the representations of the Natha Siddhas along with their historical background, in the 
sculptural art of the south Indian temples belonging to the Vijayanagar and post- 


Vijayanagara periods. 


1. Matsyéndranatha or Minanatha 


Matsyé&ndranatha is believed to have lived in 9” - 10” centuries C.E. 
According to legends, he is the first incarnate teacher of the Natha yogi movement 
and the reputed founder of the Hatha yoga system, along with his disciple 
Goraksanatha. He composed an important Tantric work Kaulajnanirnaya, and also 
found one of the Kaula schools called Yogini-Kaula®. According to Skanda Purdna, 
Matsyendranatha was born as LokeSvara on an inauspicious day, so his family threw 
him into the sea, where he was swallowed by a fish and overheard the secret, 
conversation about yoga between Siva and Parvati, on the shore of an island. Parvati 
had fallen asleep but Lokésvara heard everything. In this version of the legend, Siva 
is pleased and, as LokeSvara comes out of the fish, he gives him the name 


Matsyéndranatha, Lord of the Fishes“. 


Later versions of the legend say that Parvati became angry with LokeSvara and 
banished him to Kadali, the Kingdom of Women, to forget the secrets of yoga. ‘The 
symbolism of the Matsyéndranatha legend involves the transmission or revelation of 
the yoga doctrine, and the increasing importance of hatha yoga, associated with 
Goraksanatha and the decline of earlier erotico-mystical practices symbolized by 
Kadali, the Kingdom of Women’. At Kadali, he was rescued by his disciple, 


Goraksanatha, disguised first as a dancing girl and then as a bee. 


‘ N.N. Bhattacharyya, op.cit., p. 78 


* This story is carved on a panel of the prakdra wall of the Srisailam temple in Andhra Pradesh, with 
Lokesvara partly emerging from the mouth of a great fish. In the adjacent panel, Siva is pointing at this 
fish, which has now completely swallowed Lokesvara, showing Parvati where the listener is hidden. 


‘5 Richard Shaw, Op.cit, p. 241 
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The sculptural representations of Matsyéndranatha or Minanatha are the most 
numerous among the Nava Natha representations of the Vijayanagara art. Mimanatha 
is found on the bottom of the north wall of the southern gopura entrance of the 
TirukamésSvara temple at Villiandr of Puducherry. In this Minanatha is seated on a 
fish, his left leg is hanging on the fish and his right leg is folded upward and resting 
firmly on the body of the fish. Over his bent left leg his right hand is resting in a lola- 
hasta pose. His left hand is resting on the fish. His hair is matted and long ears are 
visible. In his chest, he is wearing the deer horn as a medallion (Fig.24). On more than 
seven occasions, Minanatha is represented on the pillared mandapas and gopuras of 
TirukaméSvara temple, Villiandr. Similar sculptures of MatSyendranatha are 
frequently found in the pillar relief and gopura walls of Villiandr TirukaméSvara 
temple and almost in all Saivite temples of South India and to some extent in the 


Vaisnava temples also. 


One interesting sculpture of MatSyendranatha or Minanatha is found in the 
arthamandapa pillar of the Milanatha temple of Bahur in Puducherry. It is carved as 
a mid-relief carving facing north. He is depicted seated on a fish with a matted and 
disheveled hair in the form of flaring fire. Around his neck he is wearing 
rudraksamala, a ring in his wrist and arms; in left hand is resting on the fish, and he is 
holding a stringed musical instrument which looks like éktara vina® (Fig.26). In the 
Pattinathar temple at Patttsvaram, also Minanatha is shown holding similar musical 
instrument. But in this example he is very crudely depicted (Fig.29). In one of the 
examples of the Tirukamésvara temple, Villianir, Mimanatha is shown in a beautiful 
standing dancing posture of dvibhaiga mudrda (Fig.44). Similar dancing posture of 
Minanatha is also found in the Siva temple of Lepaksi in Anantapur district of Andhra 


Pradesh. 


In many of the sculptural examples he is shown in Yogic postures. For 
example at Nandi Beta in Chickballapur district of Karnataka, he is depicted seated on 
a fish and performing a complex Yogdasana known as Ekapdda Sirsasana in which 


balancing on both of his hands, he is shown holding his right leg on the neck behind 


 G.W.Briggs records the ecstatic power of melodious music ‘kinjuri’ which also the name of the 
musical instrument played by the Natha panthis. The same is noticed in the hands of Kabir, Minanatha 
an even the poets of the Dasa tradition of peninsular India. 
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the head (Fig.28). Exactly similar yogdsana is shown in the Kote Venkat®sVara 
temple, Bangalore in which also Mmanatha is shown in that complex Yogasana called 


Ekapdda Sirsasana (Fig.36). 


On one of the pillars of a mandapa, at upper Ahobilam, Kurndl district, 
Andhra Pradesh, Mimanatha is shown in a preaching posture. Here he is shown as 


explaining something where his right palm is shown close to his mouth (Fig.38). 


In one of the exquisite examples, perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
Mmanatha representations of the Yogic posture in the sculptures of Upper Ahobilam, 
he is shown seated in a beautiful dvibhariga posture, holding his outstretched right 
hand on the yogadanda, and placing the outstretched left hand on the bent left knee 
which is held in that bent posture with the help of Yogapalta. The scales on the body 
of the fish are also beautifully rendered. At the shoulder level, the characteristic wallet 
is also designed in a beautiful shape. The head dress is also unique consisting of the 
garland of rudraksa beads and over it a spiked kiritamakuta.The ear rings are also 


characteristic of the Natha Siddha forms (Fig.40). 


A unique example of the Minanatha representations, in the Pattinathar temple 
of Pattisvaram in Tamilnadu, He is shown in a seated posture on the fish holding a 
flywhisk (chamara) in his right hand”. This could be one of the lanchands of 
Mnnanatha, which was not shown in any other temple (Fig.30). Similarly, the example 
from the Vishnu temple at Tirukkurnkudi in Tirunelveli district of Tamilnadu shows 
Him seated on a huge fish with the head of a crocodile. He is sailing on the fish in a 
yogic posture of arthaparyaikdsana, held tightly with the help of yogapatta. Behind 
him is shown a boat showing two sailors and the captain with the saddle. The head 
dress in the form of sundisk (halo) and the big kutdalas are the finest examples of this 


category (Fig.25). 


On the prakdra wall of Sri Mallikarjuna temple at Srisailam, Andhra Pradesh, 
in the pillared mandapa of Halsur Soméswara temple, Jalakanteswara temple at 
Kalasipalayam near Bangalore, the sculptures of MatSyéndranatha are artistically 


depicted. Particularly at Srisailam, Matsyéndranatha is depicted with jatamandala, 


£7 G.W.Briggs speaks about the use of a peacock feathered fan by the Nathapanthis of Benaras region., 
see Briggs, Op.cit.p.23. 
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flaming hair encircling the head like rays of the Sun, which is the most characteristic 
hairstyle of the Siddhas and echoes a style of hairdo worn by Siva (Figs.1, 2, 23&24). 
The MatsSyendranatha has his right hand resting on the tail of the fish. On the pillar of 
the maharaigamandapa in the Virupaksa Temple at Hampi, he is elaborately 
decorated and rather stylized but the essential Siddha iconography is clearly found 
with flaming hair, giant round earrings, waistband, necklaces, armlets, and 


yogadanda’. 


In some of the temples of Central, Coastal and South Tamilnadu viz., Trichy, 
Perambalur, Thuthukudi etc., Minanatha sculptures are worshipped as Kubérd, the 
Lord of the Wealth. At Chettikulam Murugan temple, which is located at a distance 
of eight kilometres from Alathur Gate, in the Pérambalur District of Tamilnadu, there 
is a separate shrine for Kubéra with his wife Chitralekha. On one of the pillars of this 
temple, there are 12 sculptures of Minanatha, which are here worshipped by the local 
people today as Kubera. Each sculpture is assigned one zodiac sign. Particularly, one 
such sculpture of Mmanatha worshipped here as the Kubéra of Viruchika Raisi 


(Scorpion Sign). 


In the post —Vijayanagara period, commonly known as the Nayaka period, the 
Natha Siddha representations become gigantic in size and get transfereed from the 
medium of stone to that of the stucco sculpting.In the stone medium, the low-relief 
engravings are dimunitive in size ranging between 20 -30 cms.When they are 
represented in the medium of stucco the size increase varying between 90 -100 cms. 
Another interesting feature of the stucco forms of the Natha Siddhas is that only four 
Nathas are represented: Minanatha, Rsabhanatha and Goraksanatha and Varahanatha. 
Besides these many stucco images portray tantric elements such as sexual scenes and 
Bhairavicakra. Even these late forms of Natha representations in stucco, the artists are 
careful in portraying all the characteristic appendages of the Natha Siddhas and 
associated tantric representations, exactly in the same manner as they are found in the 


miniature low-relief stone sculptures. 


Scenes of interesting sculpture of Minanatha in stucco form are found in the 


north-east corner of the second gopura of Sri Bhaktavatchala Perumal Temple at 


“ Richard Shaw, Op.cit, p. 242 
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Tirukannamanhgai in Nagapattin am District. In this sculpture, Mimanatha is depicted 
seated in yogic posture (lalitasana) on a fish and holding with his left hand the breast 
of a semi-nude woman standing beside him. The woman is shown holding or pulling 
the hair of Minanatha. This may be a depiction of a legend which says that Parvati 
became angry with LokesSvara and banished him to Kadali, the Kingdom of Women, 
to forget the secrets of yoga. Here, he was rescued by his disciple, Goraksanatha, 
disguised first as a dancing girl and then as a bee. The symbolism of the 
Matsyéndranatha legend increases importance of hatha yoga and other yoga 
doctrines, associated with Goraksanatha and the decline of earlier erotico-mystical 


practices symbolized by Kadali, the Kingdom of Women’° 


. Though the concept 
behind this sculpture remain obscure, it is right to point out here the words of 
Sivavakkiyar, even when a Siddha is enjoying the breasts of a woman, because of his 
disinterested attitude, he cuts away the knots of karma and becomes one who does not 
suffer rebirth’. At the same time in another sculpture, located to the right of the 
above sculpture, a man is depicted pulling out the snake from the secret part of a 
woman.The nude woman is also holding the hair of the man with one hand and the 
tail of the snake with the other. ‘Serpent stands for the cycle of years or the cycle of 


births’”!. As snake is also considered as a symbol of rebirth, the depiction may portray 


as the man or the Siddha is cutting off the rebirth. 


Many such stucco sculptures were frequently found on the prakara wall, 
gopura dwara and pillar reliefs of the TirukameSwara temple at Villiandr, and at the 
outer wall of sanctum of Narasimha temple at Singarigudi. Besides, various yogic 
postures of different ascetics are also depicted in kudu and vyalavari of the 


Madagadipattu, Tiruvandarkoil and almost in all Saivite temples of South India. 


“Richard Shaw, ‘Shaivite Ascetic Iconography: Important Associations between Srisailam, Hampi- 
Vijayanagara and Sringeri’, in Anila Verghese and Anna L.Dallapiccola (ed), South India Under 
Vijayana gara: Art and Archeology, OUP, New Delhi, 2011, p. 241 


™ T.N. Ganapathy, The Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhas, ICPR, New Delhi, 2004 (2 Ed.), p.20; 
Sivavakkiyar Songs, No. 118, 177 in Tha. Kovendhan (ed.), Siddhar Patalkal, Poombukar Pathipakam, 
Chennai, 1976, pp. 26, 35 respectively 


7 T.N. Ganapathy, Op.cit, p.22 
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2. Goraksanatha 


Goraksa literally means protector of herd. He has the distinction of founding 
the largest sect of yogins in India. The followers of Goraksa are popularly known as 
naths, yogis (jogis), Gorakhnathis and Kanphatas. They are very familiar for their 


large ear-rings, usually of bone, that give them the name ‘Split ears’ (Kanphata ie 


Goraksanatha is considered to be the second guru of the Natha yoga cult. He is 
described as Paramahamsa’’. The invention of the Hatha yoga system is ascribed to 
him and he is also credited with the foundation of the Kanphata order of yogis, known 
as Goraksanathis™. Goraksanatha is considered to be the first disciple of 
Matsyéndranatha. It is also said that Matsyéndranatha gave birth to Goraksanatha’”. In 
the north Indian tradition Goraksa was a fisherman by caste, while in the Bengal 
tradition he was a cowherd. The Tantric text ‘Goraksa-samhita’ is associated with his 
name, and ‘Goraksa-pantha’ in north India is regarded as an esoteric system 
connected with Tantra and yoga’. Goraksagita, Goraksa Paddhati and Siddha 
Siddhanta Paddhati are some of the literary compositions believed to have been 
written by Goraksaniatha. Possibly he belongs to 12” or 13" century’. It is believed 
that Goraksa Natha was instrumental in the codification of the Natha panth by 


bringing together 12 separate sects (Barah panthi) in various parts of the country. 


All that we knew about Goraksanatha is distorted with enormous magical 
folklore and sectarian mythology across the sub-continent from Nepal to Rajasthan, 
from Punjab to Bengal, from Sindh to the Deccan into the interior south. He is 
credited with the authorship of a treatise long became extreme entitles hatha-yoga and 


a surviving Goraksa Sataka. A commentary on Goraksa Sataka entitled Goraksa 


7 Abhaya Datta, Keith Dowman and Hugh R. Downs, Masters of Mahamudra: Songs and Histories of 
the Eighty Four Buddhist Siddhas, 1985, p.84 


™ G.W.Briggs, Op.cit.,p.200 

™ N.N. Bhattacharyya, op.cit., pp. 284-286 

® Uma Sampath, Sithathamellam Sivamayam (Tamil), Varam Pvt. Ltd, Chennai, 2006, p. 108 
7° N.N. Bhattacharyya, op.cit., p. 286 


77 There are some controversy regarding the period of Matsyéndra and Goraksa, who are 
contemporaries according to legends, but their periods are mentioned differently. 
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Paddhati the word hatha by ha=sun and {ha=moon; the union of moon and sun 


forming yoga. (hathau=surya-chandrau=pranapanay) 


More interestingly, Goraksanatha is also recognized by the Kapalikas as one 
of their founders, and it is a theory worth considering that Goraksanatha was the 
reformer of the Kapalikas, who then became the nathas. The Kapalikas had their 
origins back in the 4” century, and still practiced low-level Sakta-tantra. 
Goraksanatha was taught by both Minanatha and JAlandhara, and his disciples were 
Vairaginatha and other nathas. It is difficult to be more precise as to Goraksanatha’s 
dates than to say that he lived in the 10” century’. His work on Hatha yoga is called 


Goraksa-sataka’’. 


From Nepal comes the popular legend that Siva after he had recited the Yoga 
doctrine to Parvati, standing on the sea shore, while MatSyéndra (in the form of a fish) 
was listening, gave something to a woman to eat, with a promise that she would 
obtain a son. The woman did not eat the substance, but cast it upon a dung-hill. 
Twelve years later, Matsyéndra passed by the same spot and asked to see the child. 
He heard what the woman had done and asked her to search in the dung heap. She 
there discovered a boy of twelve years. That boy was named Gorakhnath. 


Matsyéndranath became his spiritual master and he served as a dutiful disciple’. 


By his perfection in yogic practices, Goraksanatha was supposed to have 
attained superhuman powers. He turned the water of a well into gold and then into 
crystal. He created a sword which can break even the toughest rocks. He exercised 
absolute control over the nature also. When he enterd a garden in Punjab along with 


his disciples, the entire garden became green and all the driedup lakes gets filledup 


™ Another text, the Hatyoga Pradipika by Svatmarama Svami uses and reproduces a number of stanzas 
from Goraksa Sataka in which the utility of asanas, methods of purifications and the significance of 
practice are highlighted with the repeated assurances that they will ensure destruction of oldage and 
death and conquers death (mrtyum jayati) illustrate the real meaning and final orientation of all these 
techniques. See Micrea Eliade, Op.cit., pp. 228-230 


7 Abhaya Datta, Keith Dowman and Hugh R. Downs, Masters of Mahamudra: Songs and Histories of 
the Eighty Four Buddhist Siddhas, 1985, pp.84-85 


“0 Karel Warner, 4 Popular Dictionary of Hinduism, Curzon Press, U.K., 1994, p. 71. G.W.Briggs, 
gives the complete text and translation of the Goraksa Sataka.op.cit.pp.284-304. 


“1 G.W.Briggs, Op.cit, p. 182. The same legend is also found in the Tamil literary tradition and quoted 
by many authors on Siddha literature. See Ganamanjari Sampathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, 
Sri Indhu Publications, Chennai, 2008. 
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with water. He can leave his physical body in a sleeping posture and travel into the 
nether world to interact with Vasukt, the lord of snakes. An interesting aspect of his 
control over serpents is found in the legends which relate Goraksanatha with serpent 


powers and functions”. 


Goraksanatha is having a unique magic bag, or wallet of wonderful potency, 
from which he used to draw various kinds of gifts such as barley grains, rice, apples, 
grapes, flowers, or sacred ashes (vibhiiti) which beget male children to the devotees. 
With his magic sandals he can go to any place of his choice at the flick of the eye lid. 
He also has a magic carpet or mat which informs Goraksanatha about the problems 
faced by his devotees’. He is glorified as the reformer of the Natha panth from the 


Kaulacdra into an orthodox, organized and canonized pantheon. 


According to one legend popular in the Tamil country, Goraksanatha rescued 
his teacher MatSyéndranatha, who was engaged in a family life with Premala, Queen 
of Malayaladesa. Further, he found the opium (karija) by performing a Yajna, which 
later became known as ‘Goraksa Miiligai’ (Goraksa Medicinal herb). About the 
attainment of his ‘“Siddhi’, there exist several stories, according to one legend he 
attained his siddhi at Palani (Dindigul District) and according to another legend, he 
attained his Siddhi at Porur in Tamilnadu. Then it is also believed that he attained his 
samadhi at Vadakku Poigai Nallir near Véllankannj, where a big temple is 
constructed on his samadhi shrine. Similarly, it is believed that, Goraksa stayed at 
Korkadu village of Puducherry, which still exists between the highway of Bahur and 
Villiandr. There he performed ‘Tapas’ and attained “Siddhi’. Thus, the village is 
named after him as ‘Korakar (Gorakhar) Kadu’ and later come to the current 
corrupted form ‘Korkadu’*“. Even today, at Korkidu there exists a temple dedicated 
to him and every year Gurupiija being conducted to him by his devotees in a grand 


manner. 


“2 See Briggs, Op.cit, pp.186-196. 
“3 Ibid, pp.199-200. 
“* Uma Sampath, op.cit., p. 106-7 
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In the sculptural form this Natha is depicted as seated on a tiger or tiger skin. 
In one of the panels on the prakdra wall of the Srisailam temple, Goraksanatha is 
shown seated on a tiger along with the appendages like big kundala, cross bands and 
medallion, rudraksamala in his chest, rings in his arms and wrists, matted hair, etc., 
his right hand is resting on his right leg knee in a danda-hasta mudra and his left hand 
and left leg is resting on the back of the tiger. In opposite to Goraksa, a Siddha is 
seated on a yoga-danda in a padmasana with his both hands are resting on his 
respective thighs. He is also wearing the appendages like the Goraksa as said above; 
under him a kamandala is placed. Their background resembles that they are 


meditating in the forest (Fig.46). 


In the BhoganandiSvara temple at Nandi, Chickballapur district, a sculpture of 
Goraksanatha is found in the mukhamandapa pillar. In this He is seated on a tiger in 
ardha padmasana. His right hand is resting on the right leg knee in a katya valambita 
mudra and the left hand and left leg on the tiger’s back in a danda hasta mudra. He is 


wearing kwidala, rings in arms and wrists, anklets in his legs, etc (Fig.47). 


Another sculpture of Goraksanatha is found in the TirukamésSvarar temple, 
Villiandr, on the lower portion of the Gopura, just above the Minanatha sculpture (see 
Fig.24). He is seated on a striding tiger. He is also wearing yoga-pafta in his left leg 
and other similar appendages such as the horn, as in the case of Minanatha, His left 
hand is resting on the left leg knee and his right hand is resting on his right thigh in a 
katya valambita mudra. His hair do is similar to that of Mimanatha (Fig.49). 


In the RamalingeéSvara temple at Avani in Karnataka, many sculptures of 
Goraksa are found on the ardhamandapa pillars. One of them show Goraksa seated 
on a tiger with his right leg hanging on the tiger and the left leg is folded and placed 
on the back of the tiger; his left hand is resting on his left knee in a danda-hasta pose. 
In his right hand, he is holding a fly whisk like ornament. The open mouth of the tiger 


seems to depict it as roaring (Fig.50). 


“5 The motif of tiger is identified as the master of initiation in the Shamanic religions of Central Asia 
and Indonesia, where they are the vehicles to carry the neophyte into the jungle, where the jungle is the 
symbol of ‘beyond’. Mircea Eliade, Op.cit., p.306 
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In the Laxmi Narasimha temple at Lower Ahobilam, Kurnil district, Andhra 
Pradesh, Goraksanatha is represented seated on a tiger, on the adhistina panel of the 
vahana-mandapa. There are long kwdalas on his ears and the medallion in his chest 
is clearly visible. He is seated on the tiger with his left hand resting on his left leg 
knee, and in the palm of his left hand he is resting his face; and his right hand is 
resting on his right thigh in katya valambita mudra (Fig.51). 


In a sculpture found on the pillar of the Nandi mangdapa of Tanjavur 
Brahadisvara temple, Goraksa is seated on a tiger in lalitasana. He is wearing a 
langoti, big kundalas, medallion on his chest, rings in his arms and wrists; and anklet 
in his legs. His right hand is in danda-hasta mudrd, resting on his right leg knee and 
his left hand is resting on a yoga-danda, which is placed on his left leg thigh (Fig.52). 


On the pillars of the Tirukalukunram Murugan temple, located Chengulpet 
District contains numerous sculptures of Goraksa in different iconographical styles. In 
this Goraksa is seated on a tiger in lalitasana. Unlike other sculptures, in this, tiger is 
facing left, while in all other sculptures it is shown turning right. His matted hair, 
kundala, a deer horn as medallion, yoga-patta on his left leg as in Fig.49; a larigoti, 
anklets, a wallet on his shoulder are clearly depicted (Fig.54). In another sculpture of 
Goraksa in the same temple shows Him seated on a tiger. His left hand is in 
abhayamudrd and his right hand is in danda-hasta mudra resting on his right leg knee 
folded in a rajalilasana. His matted hair, kundala, and ornaments in his neck are 
clearly depicted (Fig.55). Very frequently, along with the sculptures of Minanatha; 
one can find the large number of sculptures of of Goraksa in many temples of south 


India. 
3. Chauraigi or Kanu-pa or Krisnap aida (Natha on an Antelope) 


Chandramouli states that Natha seated on a deer can be identified as 
Chaurahgi or Kanu-pA or Krsna pada, because deer is also called as Krsna Mriga “°, It 
is said that Chaurangi was one among the five original Natha Siddhas, who born from 
the legs of the mutilated corpse of Adindtha and later cohabited with his stepmother, 


because of his attraction towards women. The TaiijAvir Catalogue states that Acarya 


“* For more details see G.D.K. Supriya, Tantric Elements in the Art of Srisailam, Andhra Pradesh, 
unpublished M.Phil Dissertation, Department of History, Pondicherry University, 2008, p.76 
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Chaurangi composed a yogic work under the title Vayutattvopadésa‘. It is also said 
that Chaurangi and Goraksanatha are two important disciples of MatSyéndranatha; 
and also said he was one of the desciples of Jalandhara’. In the Sahajiya Buddhist 
saint Kanhapada (Krsnapida) calls himself a Kapalan’’. 


A sculpture of Chauraiginatha riding a deer is found as a mid-relief sculpture 
on one mukhamandapa pillars of the BhoganandiSvara temple at Nandi. His right 
hand is in varada mudra and his left hand is holding the reins of the deer. Anklets on 
his legs; rings on his wrists, kundalas on his ears and a wooden staff like object 
(danda) behind him are clearly found in this sculpture (Fig.56). The sculptures like 
Chauranginatha are also found on the prakara walls of Srisailam Mallikarjuna temple, 
Andhra Pradesh (see Fig.01) and in the Yoganandi$wara temple at Nandigrama of 


Kolar district in Karnataka. 
4. Bhairava Natha (Natha on a Scorpion) 


The representations of an Natha seated on scorpion are rare. Identifying this 
Natha is difficult because he is not referred to in any of the literary works on the 
Natha Siddhas. On the basis of the representation of a scorpion (as a /anchana) at the 
foot of a Bhairava sculpture on the prakdara wall of Srisailam temple, Kurniil district, 
Andhra Pradesh, this Natha seated on a scorpion is identified as Bhairavanatha. 
Scorpion is depicted as kanthamala (neck ornament) on different forms of Siva such 
as Virabhadramiirti, AghoraSiva, Aghorastramiirti and Visapaharanamuirti \. The 
scorpion is also a sexual symbol, as in a Khajuraho carving of a woman removing her 
clothes when she discovers a scorpion hidden there. At the temple of sixty four 


yoginis at Hirapur in Orissa, there is a carving of an yogini dancing on a scorpion. In 


“7 N.N.Bhattacharyya, Op.cit.,pp. 285 and 79 


“¥ Abhaya Datta, Keith Dowman and Hugh R. Downs, Masters of Mahamudra: Songs and Histories of 
the Eighty Four Buddhist Siddhas, 1985, pp.79, 250 


“° From a historical point of view, Kanhas’mention of KapAlika is the earliest reference to these 
ascetics in Bengal. His date is uncertain that probably flourished during 8-12" centuries since Kanha 
is equated with Krsnapada/Kanupa/Chourangi must have lived after 10 century. David N. Lorenzen, 
Op.cit., pp.69-71 


°° Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol.2, Part I, pp.179, 186, 198-99, 357-58, respectively 
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the Marathi tradition, there is a story of a Siddha named Khiluba, who is tested by the 


Goddess Janai and seven water goddesses by being placed on a mat of scorpions’. 


Bhairavanatha does not seem to be a popular one to be included in the list of 
Navandthas of the Saivite tradition or of the eighty four siddhas of the Buddhist 
tradition. Only in the Eighteen Tamil Siddhar tradition - he is mentioned as 
‘vairavan’. Interestngly, in the sculptural representations although few in number, he 
appears very prominently on equal terms as Minanatha. At Srisailam, he is shown 
seated on a scorpion and holds the tail of the scorpion with his left hand facing 
Minanatha seated on a fish. Both of them are shown resting their right hands on 
yogadanda. The symmetrical and iconographical association of the MatSyendranatha 
and Bhairavanatha images at Srisailam shows that he is equal in importance or may be 
a contemporary of Minanatha. Bhairavanatha is included in the Navanatha 
representations of JalakanteSvara temple (Kalasipalayam, near Bangalore town, 
Karnataka) and also in the SomeSvara temple (Ulsur near Bangalore town, Karnataka: 
see Figs.11 &18). Individual or independent representations of Bhairavanatha are 


rare. 


In a sculpture found on the mukhamandapa pillar of the Ulsur SomeSvara 
temple He is shown seated on a scorpion in a padmasana pose. He is seated as folding 
his both legs together and his both hands are resting on his respective thighs. His 
matted hair, kwdalas in ears, medallion on his chest is clearly depicted. The scales on 


the body of the scorpion are beautifully drawn (Fig.58). 


Another sculpture of Bhairavanatha is found on the vahana mandapa pillars of 
Lower Ahobalam temple, Kurnul district, Andhra Pradesh. He is depicted as typically 
seated on a scorpion in /alitasana, his right leg bent upward on which his right hand 
resting and his right leg is left free. His kuidala on the ears, big medallion on chest, 
langoti under the waist level are clearly depicted. He is shown with a crowned head 


(Fig.59). 


° Ibid, pp. 242-243 


°° The name is found in the “Siddha Vaitya’ books as it is refered in his work in Tamil by Ganamanjari 
Sampathkumar, Op.cit., See Appendix.No. 
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Bhairavanatha is also found in the sculptural art at Hampi and at Sringeri, and 
in both places, there are only two solitary examples. In the Tiruvengalanatha Temple 
at Hampi, Bhairavanatha is shown seated in sukhdsana, on a scorpion. He has tufted 
hair, double armlets on the wrists, and is playing a flute or horn. To his right is a tall 
crossed stand suspended from which is a round object, which may his wallet. In the 
Vidyasankara Temple at Sringeri, there is a panel depicting Bhairavanatha in a 
meditational posture on a giant scorpion, Vyalinatha and an Natha on a bear. At 
Hampi, Bhairavanatha is represented in one of the pillared Mandapas. Interestingly 
on the Malyavanta hill there is a striking boulder carving of seated Bhairava with a 


scorpion at his feet. 
5. Vyali Natha 


The Vyalinatha is one among the Navanathas. He is better known as Hadi-pa 
who wrote some treatises in Sanskrit on Tantric cults, such as Vajrayoginisadhand, 
Suddhivajrapradipa, Sricakra-sambara-garba-tattva-vidhi and Humkara-cittavindu- 
bhavana karma. He is also known as Jalandranatha. Vyali’s name has many variants 
viz., Byali, Bhali, Byari, Bali, Pali, Vyadi etc". However, in the book ‘Masters of 
Mahamudra’, he is listed last of the ‘Eighty-four Mahasiddhas’. The work mentions 
that Vyali was born in a wealthy Brahmin family, in the land of Apatra’. He 
attempted to prepare a recipe of immortality, but the potion had no effect. Therefore 
in anger he threw his alchemical manual into the River Ganges, during his 13” year of 
Sadhana. Then he became a wandering beggar. One day he met a courtesan on the 
banks of the river and narrated the incident. The courtesan gave him a book that she 
found in the river while bathing. On seeing that book Vyali laughed and told her that 
it was the book that he threw in the river long ago. Later with the help of the 
courtesan, he again started his alchemical work and got success in preparing the 
immortal recipe. After partaking the potion, Vyali and the courtesan attained the 


siddhi of deathlessness and settled in the land of Kilampara’°. This legend also 


°° N.N.Bhattacharyya, Op.cit., p.79. 
% See David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body, Op.cit., p. 74 


°5 Apatra may be a corruption of Aparantha, the ancient name of the western province of India. for 
more details see Abhaya Datta, et.al., Op.cit., p. 382 


26 The Tibetans identify Kalimpara where Vyali retreated with his elixir, with Adam’s peak in Sri 
Lanka, see Ibid, p. 382. 
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associates Siddha Nagarjuna, who met Vyali to learn the secret of the immortality, by 
offering his magical shoe to the Vyali. Then he returned to the Sriparvata and 
continued his practice for the sake of all beings. Soon after Vyali returned to the 
world, he becomes the disciple of Siddha Carpati, after encountering him. Based on 
the above legend, Vyiali would have lived in the 10” century, since he was associated 


with Siddha Nagarjuna and Siddha Carpati . 


The sculptural representation of Vyalinatha is not so numerous in south India. 
Generally, Vyalinatha is shown seated on the mythical animal Vyali’. His head is 
adorned with matted hair. The kundalas (ear rings) on his ears are clearly visible. He 
is wearing a bangle like ring in his hands. His right hand is rested on the back of his 
vehicle Vydali and his left hand is put down towards the opened mouth of his vehicle. 
His left leg is folded and its foot is resting on the body of his vehicle and his right leg 
is hanging down towards the ground. The Vydli is depicted as in striding position 
which denotes that it is in movement and its tail is erect. Sometimes, the Vydli is 
depicted as in striding position and its trunk rising upward, which denotes that it is in 
movement and its tail is erected towards the sky. Its mouth is left opened like 


yawning. 


On the pillar of ardhamandapa of Sri Milanatha Swamy temple, Bahiir, 
Puducherry Vyalinatha seated on Vydli, a mythical animal is found. His hairdo 
resembles the typical Chalukyan style. He is seated with his right hand in katya 
valambita mudra resting on the tailback of the Vyali and his left hand on its head. 
Necklace like ornament on chest, big kundalas on ears, rings on his wrists are clearly 
depicted. This mandapa dates back to the 9-10” centuries. In all other later 
examples, the Vyali is facing towards his right handside, but in this, the Vydli is facing 
towards his left hand side (Fig.60). 


Another sculpture of Vydlinatha is found in the mukhamandapa pillar of the 
Somesvara temple, Ulsur, Karnataka. In this he is depicted seated in ardha- 
paryaikasana pose on a Vyali. The Vyali is facing to his right hand side and his right 
hand is probably placed on the Vydli’s mouth/trunk. His left hand is resting on his left 


°7 Abhaya Datta, et.al., Op.cit., p. 382 


* Vydli is a mythical animal with a combination of tiger or lion body, and elephant trunk or the face of 
a crocodile. 
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leg knee. The general appendages of the Nathas such as the yogapatta, horn, and 


disheveled hair and so on are also found on him (Fig.61). 


In the mukhamandapa pillar of the BhoganandiSvara temple of Nandi, 
Karnataka, Vyalinatha is shown seated on a striding Vydli in an ardha- 
matsyéndrasana pose. His left hand is folded and resting on the left leg knee, which is 
already folded upward and footed on Vyali. His right hand is unfolded as he is 
showing his palm in a hamsapaksa mudra. His head is slightly bent towards left. His 
matted hair, big kundalas, deer horn as a medallion on his chest tied in a thick 
woollen like thread, rings in his arms and wrists are clearly depicted (Fig.62). Another 
sculpture of Vyalinatha is found on the wall of the Amman shrine (Thaydr Sannidhi) 
of Sri Ranganatha temple at Srirahgam which is almost similar to the one described 


above (Fig.63). 


Two sculpture of Vyalinatha are found in two different parts of the Gopura of 
Villiandr temple. The one on the southern wall of the southern gopura show him with 
long matted locks of hair covering his ears. He is wearing a larigoti and cross belts on 
his chest. His right leg is hanging down and the left leg is folded upward and folded 
on the back of the Vyali. He is holding a flag like attribute in his right hand and his 
left hand is resting on the left leg knee in a [ola-hasta pose. A wallet in his left arm is 


also visible (Fig.64). 


The second one is found on the northern side of the southern gopura, where 
the other sculptures of Navanathas are also found in a single row from top to bottom. 
In this Vyadli is clearly depicted as it is fierce fully striding, by opening its mouth and 
showing its big teeth. He is seated on the Vyali wearing larigoti, holding a fly whisk in 
his right hand and his left hand resting on the back of the Vyali in a katya valambita 
mudra. His matted hair, big ear rings, necklace like ornaments, medallion of deer 


horn, rings on his wrists, a wallet on his left shoulder are clearly depicted (Fig.65). 


The sculptures of Vyalinatha are also found at Avani, Ulsur, Kalasipalayam, 


etc. and other temples in Karnataka, Srisailam in Andhra Pradesh. 
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6. Kiirma Natha (Natha on a Tortoise) 


According to Gordon White’, Kurmanatha is one of the four yugandthas, the 
Lords of the Ages (Khagéndranatha, Kurmanatha, Méesanatha and Macchendranatha) 
of the Siddha Cakra of earlier Kaula tradition. And these four are identified with the 
four cardinal directions on the inner square of the important Kaula Siddha Cakra. In 
one of the pillars of the Kalyana mandapa of the Villiandr temple, Kirmanatha is 
depicted seated on a tortoise. His head is adorned with matted hair and with the 
kamakundalas (ear rings). He is wearing bangle like rings on his hands and a garland 
of beads across his chest. His left hand is holding the knee of the left leg and planted 
firmly on the tortoise and his right hand is rested on the thigh of his right leg with 
slight bend. Sculptures of this Kurmanatha are also found in the temples at Ulsur and 
Kalasipalayam in Karnataka. None of the literary works mention Kiirmanatha, nor is 
he found in the list of Navanathas. Interestingly he appears in the list of Tamil Siddars 
as Kiirmamuni’\. However, in the Tamil tradition, he is not given any specific place 


or credited with any literary or medicinal work. 
7. Naga Natha (Natha on a Snake) 


Interestingly, snakes are also associated with the legendary accounts of 
Goraksanatha. He was called as the incarnation of Adisesa, the primeval snake and the 


vehicle of Visnu. He is also said to be proficient in snake taming and curing snake 
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bites . He is also said to have visited the Naga kingdom. While describing about the 


divisions of the Order of the Nathas, G.W. Briggs states that, Nagnath or Rawal is the 
third of the original Siva group. The Rawals are the great wanderers, who are the most 
important of the Musalmdn yogis'’~. But Naganatha is not included in the any of the 
list of Natha order. Yet representations of a Natha with all the characteristic 


appendages seated on the snake are depicted in the Navanatha sculptural panels of 


David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New 
Delhi, 1986 (rep.)., pp. 180 and 444 (n) 


10 Kamil V. Zvelebil, Lexicon of Tamil Literature, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1995, pp. 165-66. 
10 See G.W. Briggs, Op.cit.172-173. 


!0° Kama, a village nearer to Dwarahat is the seat of the pir of the Almora district. The temple, which is 
in the house of the pir, is dedicated to Nagnath. Besides, the Devi Patan temple that situated on a small 
hill close to the town of Tulsipur, in the Balrampur State, nearer to the foothills of Himalayas and the 
borders of Nepal. The north-east corner is a spot sacred to Nagnath. see G.W. Briggs, Op.cit.,1938, 66, 
81, and 93. 
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Kalasipalayam and Ulsur. Besides these he was also found in isolated context in many 


of the south Indian temples. Some of them are discussed below: 


In the southern gopura of TirukaméeSvara temple, Villianur, Puducherry, the 
sculpture of Naganatha is identified along with other Nathas. He is seated on an 
elevated place and under his foot a snake is depicted with its raising hood. Almost all 
Nathas who are placed in this row are shown with common appendages such as 
matted hair, big kundalas, necklace like ornaments, deer horn medallion, rings on his 
wrists, larigoti etc. A yoga-danda is placed on a tail of the snake, on which Naganatha 
resting his left hand and his right hand in danda-hasta mudrd is resting on his folded 
right knee (Fig.67). One sculpture of Naganatha is found in the mukhamandapa pillar 
of the Somésvara temple at Ulsur. He is seated in a Pariangasana pose on a folded 
snake which is raising its big hood. His folded left leg is resting on his right leg and 
his left hand is resting on the snake in a katya valambita mudrd and his right hand is 
on his left knee in a lola-hasta mudra. His larigoti, kundala, matted hair, a wallet on 
his left shoulder and cross bands on his chest are clearly visible (Fig.68). Another 
sculpture is identified on the entrance pillar of the JalakantéSvara temple, 
Kalasipalayam. Unlike other sculptures, in this, the natha is holding the snake in his 
left hand in an Upavesasana (squatting position) instead of seated on it; and a wallet 
is hanging on his right hand. His matted hair, big kundala, thick woollen cross bands 
are purposefully shown. He is holding his right hand in chinmudrd (Fig.69). Similarly 
with few changes in its style, same kinds of sculptures are also found in the temples at 


Srisailam, Nandi, Ulsur and Kalasipalayam. 
8. Varaha Natha (Natha on a Boar) 


The name Varahanatha is not included in any of the lists of Natha Siddha 
However, at Kalasipalayam and Ulsudr temples the Varahanatha is one of the 
Navanathas. Besides these two temples, Varahanatha is depicted in some more teple 
sculptures. Except in a couple of cases in which he is shown seatd on the boar, all 


other exaples are in stnding posture particularly in yogic posture. 


In the sculpture identified on the mukhamandapa pillar of the 
Bhoganandi$vara temple at Karnataka, he is seated in a lalitasana on a boar, similar to 
the Vyalinatha (Fig.62) found in the same temple. His right hand is in a hamsapaksa 
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mudra and his left hand is in dazda-hasta mudrd. A long cross band is shown on his 
left shoulder, a big medallion on his neck, kundalas on his ears, rings on his wrists 
and arms, and anklets on his legs are clearly depicted and his knotted hairdo is 
different from all other hair styles (Fig.70). In another example of Varahanatha from 
the same temple he is shown n a standing posture. In this sculpture Natha is standing 
in a VrkSdsana pose, by holding right toe on the earth and his folded left leg is resting 
on the right thigh. His both hands are raised above his head in arljali mudra. He is 
having a long beard and long flowing locks of hair. A boar is depicted standing 
behind him (Fig.71). In this and all other sculptures in Tamil region, Varahanatha is 
depicted in Vrksdasana pose and boar is depicted standing behind him (Figs. 71-82). 


9. Natha on a Lion 


One of the Nava Nathas is found seated on a striding lion. His head is adorned 
with matted hair. He is wearing the kundalas (ear ring) on his ears; bangle like rings 
on his hands and a garland of beads (rudrakshas) that crossed around his chest. His 
left hand is rested on the knee of the left leg that rested and slightly rises upwards 
from the back of the lion and his right hand is rested on the thighs of his right leg with 
slight bend. The lion is depicted as in striding position which denotes that it is in 
movement and its tail is erected towards the sky. The name and legendary history of 
this Natha on a lion is still obscure and so far there are no textual descriptions of any 
Natha who can be identified as something to do with a lion. The image of this Natha 
on a lion is rarely found in the temple sculptures except, Villianur, Nandi, Ulsur, 


Kalasipalayam, Hampi and Srisailam (Figs. 13, 16). 
Depictions of the Siddhas in different Yogic Postures 


Besides the representations of the Natha Siddhas in the Vijayanagara art, in 
the same context we have the occurrence of many low-relief sculptures which can be 
identidfied as those of yogic exercises. They also occur in almost all the temples of 
south India. Unlike the Natha Siddha representations, which display stylistic 
uniformity across the region, the representations of the yogic exercises display great 
thematic and stylistic divergence. As the Natha Siddha philosophy also emphasise on 
jJtvanmukti through the achievement of a siddhadéha with the help of yoga, a study of 
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these sculptural representations will help us in understanding the evolution of the 


sculptural manifestations. 


Attainment of supernatural powers (Siddhi/rddhi) has been one of the goals of 
ancient Indian thinking that found expression in all the religious systems in their 
philosophy, literature and material/ritual context. Tradition speaks about Eight (Asta) 
Siddhis'’, which are to be attained through Yoga Sadhana and the individual who 
attained them is called a Siddha or Siddhacharya. The Tantric Yoga is to be decided 


by the Acharya (Guru) depending on the receptibility and nature of the disciple’. 


Tantric Yoga does not go against nature and on the contrary it follows the law 
of nature, which is by itself inclined to move towards self-realisation. The Sadhaka 
should have a positive attitude towards two things in life: 1) it means accepting 
worldly desires and objects of enjoyment (Bhoga) and treating them in such a way as 
to move towards sublimation, and 2) it means accepting that every thing in the world 
is divine. As such we are not supposed to kill our desires but to learn to transform or 
sublimate them. This is the reason why Tantra advocates the Sadhana of kaula or 
Vima mdarga''’. The basic desires (sex desires) are accepted in the Tantric Sadhana as 
currents of energy originating from one and the same basic source, Cit sakti Or 
kundalini. These vital and pranic currents are to be controlled and regulated so as to 
see their smooth flow through sublime channels and yield better results. Siddhas 
believe that the human body is the microcosm of the universe — mountain, sea, Moon, 


Sun and river — all that, which the world is composed of, are within the human body. 


103 Sigdhi, attainable through Sadhana, may be of many kinds, e.g., mantrasiddhi (Success in mantras), 
vaksiddhi (success in speech). By the former, mantra is made of secure the desired result. By the latter, 
the speech becomes infallible. After reaching the peak of spiritual life, one can possess the eight 
Siddhis, viz., anima (power of assuming and atomic Figure), mahima (power of increasing one’s size at 
will); /aghima (assuming excessive lightness at will), isitva (acquiring superiority over others), vaistva 
(subduing all to one’s will), prapti (obtaining anything at will), prakamya (irresistible will), 
kamavasayita (suppression of passion and desire). 


10 Tantras classified the human beings on the basis of the mental qualities into three groups. 1. 
Divyabhava, 2. Virabhava and 3. Pasubhava. Accordingly separate Tantric methods are prescribed by 
the teacher to each of these categories. The Vamadcdra tantras which prescribed the usage of 
Paiicatattvas allowed only the Virabhava class to adopt them. For the Pasubhava, the mantras are 
prescribed and for the Divyabhavas the mudras. Similarly, recitation of mantras inwardly and 
outwardly is also ordained. 


105 The extreme form of the tantras are called as Vama tantra or Kaula tantras which emphasis the 
enjoinment of all worldly pleasures including sex which is also given the status of yogic Sadhana. For 
this purpose, the physical body is to be kept strong and virile for the purpose of which certain mercurial 
drugs are prescribed. For the Kaula sadhaka mercury is Siva Bija as the human semen, which is to be 
preserved for making the body ageless. In Buddhism, the same is called Vajra. 
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It is through yogic practices that one should strive and achieve total control over the 
senses of the body and mind. For that a physically strong body is a must and for 
Kaya-sadhana'°. Besides yogic practices, the Siddhas also insist on using mercurial 
drugs for making the body strong and indestructible which is called the Rasavada and 


such Siddhas are called Rasés$vara Siddhas or Rasésvaras!0, 


The Siddhas are the followers of the yogic path of living to attain the ‘Asta 
Siddhis’. The yogic practices through which the Kundalini Sakti is to be aroused and 
moved upwards to reach the Sahasrara is the ultimate goal of the yogic exercises. The 
continuity of the prakriti with purusa makes the sadhaka and ‘paramahamsa’ which 
is what the ultimate aim of a tantric practitioner. The ascent of the Kundalini Sakti 
through various cakras or padmas in various parts or the body is to be achieved in the 


‘Siddha Sadhana’. 


The Sculptural Representations 


The sculptural art of Srisailam temple in Andhra Pradesh is replete with the 
representations of the Astadala padma. Dasadala padma, dwadasadala padma and 
so on denoting different nerve-plexuses within the body such as Miiladhara, 
Svadhistana, Manipura, Andhata, Visuddha,and Ajha; each of them is visualized as a 
cakra or padma with several angles or petals. As many as 150 representations of the 
yogic cakras are found at Srisailam. Some of them are depicted in association with 
Siddhas and sometimes with Swan (Hamsa). In addition to these several sculptures 
depict yogic exercises and postures. All these indicate the popularity of Siddha cult in 
the sacred complex of Srisailam. The symbolic representation of the ‘Hamsa’ beside 
the Siddhas in yogic postures indicates their status as that of a paramahamsa. 


Srisailam has important association with the traditions common to Saivite and 


10° The fundamental difference between Brahminical ideology and Téntric practice is that while the 
former prescribes severe physical suffering for the attainment of moksa, the latter recommends the 
stage of jivan mukta in one’s own life span through the knowledge of the unity of the male - female 
elements which is the ultimate siddhi of the body (Kaya) within and without. 


107 One aspect of the Natha Siddha cult is the usage of mercurial drugs for making the body ageless and 
also for the manufacture of gold from the base metals. One of the Natha Siddhas, the Siddha Nagarjuna 
and his disciple Atreya is stated to have established a chemical laboratory at Srisailam and made efforts 
to change the entire hill Sriparvata into gold. Besides Srisailam, Alampuram, Siddhavatam and 
Tripurintakam are said to be the centers of Rasavidya during medieval times. The Tamil siddhas are 
also referred to as experts in alchemy and all these are called as Rasasiddhas or Rasesvaras. (P.V.P. 
Sastry, 2005, pp. 30-35; P. Hymavathy, 2006 & 2008; N.N. Bhatacharayya, 1992, pp.22-24). 
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Buddhist tantra. On the Buddhist side, Srisailam appears to be the Sriparvata 
mentioned in many Tibetan texts, where the Siddha Nagarjuna did alchemical 


experiments. 


One of the examples of yogic exercises is found on the prakara wall of 
Srisailam temple. A Siddha is seated on a long yoga-danda in a padmdsana pose and 
his head and body are fully bent towards his right side. His both hands are raised and 
joined together in aijali mudra. His matted hair and big kundala, are clearly visible. 
Besides, a tree and under him, two monkeys are shown to depict the forest scenery 
(Fig.91). Similar representations are also found in association with the Natha Siddha 


representations (Fig.23). 


According to the ancient tradition, ascetics who strive to gain liberation are 
classified into four classes. They are kuticakas, bahiidakas, hamsas and 
paramahamsas. Of these, the last represents an extremely ancient ascetic order. The 
paramahamsas live under trees, in grave yards or in deserted houses. They go naked 
or half-clad. They are indifferent to everything in the sense that they are disinterested, 
free souls. They look at a clod of mud and gold with the same dispassion. They accept 
food from people of any caste. They practice a kind of yogic tdintrism. Goraksanatha 
is described as Paramahamsa’’.The Siddhas of Tamilnadu come very close to the 


109 
Paramahamsas -. 


On a pillar near the Bhairavanatha in the Tiruvengalanatha Temple at Hampi 
is a fine image of a, long-haired yogin standing in vrikSdsana, the tree posture. This 
posture is also seen once at Sringeri also. On the south wall of the Sringeri temple, an 
yogin is depicted with hair tied in a bow-shaped knot, in vriksasana, Stands beside a 
stylized tree, on the other side of which is a long-haired Siddha watching him. The 
east wall has a female yogini-Siddha, standing in vriksasana, with stylized trees on 
each side of her to echo her tree posture. Further along this wall is an yogin 
performing this dsana as part of paricagnitapasya, the five-fire-austerity. Similar 
reprsentations of vriksasana are found in many styles and forms in the sculptures of 


Tahjavur (Fig.115), Tiruvotriyur (Figs.116) and Villiandr (Fig.117). 


8 G.W.Briggs, Op.cit,p.200. 
2 T.N. Ganapathy, philosophy, p.17 
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However, in the Vidyasankara temple at Sringeri, there are eight images of 
yogins engaged in exceedingly complex and difficult dsanas. Five of these are of 
kukkutasana and variations. Kukkuta means a cock, on which the posture is based. In 
the standard kukkutasana, the yogin sits in padmdsana, the lotus posture, inserts the 
hands between the thighs and calls and lifts the body off the ground, supported on the 
hands. The Kubjikamata, an early Tantric work on yoga of about the tenth century, 
includes kukkutasana as effective in facilitating the release of the Kundalini, the vital 
cosmic energy, conceived as a coiled serpent at the base of the spine. Beside the north 
gopura, on the prakdra at Srisailam, is a panel showing two yogins in the forest. One 
is in a variation of kukkutasana combined with a variation of baddhakondsana, the 


cobbler’s sitting pose, and the other is in a difficult sitting posture’. 


The more interesting thing in Bahdr temple is, the principal deity of the temple 
itself having the suffix ‘natha’ in his name as Muilanatha. Apart from these, many 
other different yogic practices are also depicted in the pillars of the mandapa such as a 
yogi is depicted in a seated posture and his knees were tied with yogapatta with 
crossed legs that rested on the ground (Fig.100). They are having a long beard and 
their hairs are matted, eyes are closed denoting their deep meditation, their hands rest 
down on knees. He is wearing bangle like rings on his arms and wrist. Some of them 
wearing garland of beads (rudraksamala) in their necks, holding yogadanda and 
kamandalu in their hands. Some of the ascetics are depicted in arjali mudra, and in 
Dwi Pada Sirsdsana''!, some of them are naked as their secret parts are visible, one 
of them carrying a /iigd in one hand and hold his male organ in other hand and so on. 
In one of the sculptures, a yogi is depicted as he is meditating in a tremendous way as 
his head rest at ground and his legs folded upwards (Urdhva Padmdsana in 
Sirsdsana)!”. In many of the sculptures, above to the head of the yogic practitioners 
or Siddhas an astadala padmd is engraved ''° (Fig.130). Some of the unique 
representations of Yogic exercises from several temples in the study area are discussed 
below. 

110 Richard Shaw, Op.cit , p. 244 
1 For more yogic dsands See B. K. S. Iyengar, op.cit., p. 307-308 


2 See B. K. S. Iyengar, op.cit., p. 203-204 


3 The eight petalled lotus (astadala padma) is used as universal tantric symbol. The petals are said to 
be Ka, Ca, Ta, Ta, Pa, Ya, Sa, and La, which is known as guptarayogini, the attainment is known as 
mahimasiddhi. See N. N. Bhattacharyya, op.cit., p. 410. 
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Representations of the yogic exercises involving the use of yogadanda are 
found in many temples such as Nandibeta in Karnataka (Fig.96); Narasimha temple at 
Lower and Upper Ahobilam in Andhra Pradesh (Figs.103,105), Marakainam in 
Tamilnadu (Fig.106), which indicate the strenuous exercises that require sitting in the 


same posture over long periods. 


On the contrary, the sculptural examples of Tiruvattaru in Tamilnadu show 
some interesting schematic representations of the Yogic cakras in the human body. 
These sculptures also carry a sexual dimension of the Yogic powers, in the portrayal 
of ithyphallic men (Figs.134-138; 140-143). Similar examples are also found in the 
temples of Bahdr, Puducherry (Fig.144); Srirangam (Fig.145); Tirupathisaram, 
Tamilnadu (Fig.146) and Aranmula, Kerala (Fig.147). 


There are some sculptures which show a variety of Yogasana postures of the 
Nathapanthis such as ardha-padmasana (Fig.92,93) together with hamsapaksa 
mudra (Fig.94) katya valambita mudra (Fig.95), lola-hasta mudrd, kaigula (dhyani) 
mudra (Fig.97), Vrksasana with dhydni/karigula mudra (Fig.99), ardha-padmdasana 
with katya valambita mudrd (Fig.104,107), lalitasana with abhaya mudra (Fig.110) 
Vrksasana with abhaya mudra (Fig.111), padmasana with anjali mudra (Fig.112), 
ardha-padmasana with lola-hasta and abhaya-mudra (Fig.113), paryaikasana with 
danda-hasta mudra (Fig.118), Sastikasana with  danda-hasta mudra (Fig.119), 
parsvottinasana with Ganesa mudrda (Fig.122), Dwi-pada Sirasasana with aiijali 
mudra (Fig.129), irdhva padmasana in Sirisana together with Ganesa mudrd 


(Fig.131). 


These yogic exercises performed by the Nathapanthis, Siddhas and female 
Siddhas indicate the popularity of the Siddha philosophy in the medieval society, 
cutting across the geographical, vernacular and gender specificities. They can also be 
considerd as visual aids which were used to teach the initiates about the intricacies of 


the exercises. 
Cakra Piijd or Bhairavi Cakra 


The worship of Sakti is centered chiefly in mystic circle known as Bhairavi 


Cakra. It is otherwise called Cakrapiijd, in which there was free and unrestricted use 
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of liquor, meat and woman. In Rajasekhara’s play Karpiiramalijari, Bhairavananda 
the master magician declares that he is an adherent of the Kaula way, drinks with and 
enjoys women and so goes forward to salvation. He describes the Kaula religion as 
charming to all, its only requirements are a hot strumpet for wife, plenty of meat and 
wine, alms and a pelt to serve as bed; and opines that while gods like Hari and 
Brahma prescribe meditation, the study of the Vedas, and sacrifices as leading to final 
release, Siva has the sole credit of having devised a way to salvation consistent with 
the pleasures of love and wine. The Kaulacaryas did not observe any restrictions 
regarding food, drink and caste. In the Bhairavi Cakra where Kaulas gather to 
worship Sakti, all castes were admitted, meat of every sort excepting perhaps beef 
was allowed, and every worshipper was required to contract a marriage which was to 
last to the end of the gathering. In the literature of medieval Andhra, we Come across 


terms like Bhairavaitantra, Bhairavayogini and Yoginicakra’”. 


Cakrapiija or the circle of worshippers comprises of alternating male and 
female, with an emphasis upon ritual nudity prominent in both groups. The circle 
resembles the womb or feminine symbol, which is to enclose and entrap the psychic 
or pranic energies exuded by the naked, living flesh of the participants. As their 


sexual-emotional excitement increases, more radiation is produced for occult use. 


This energy forms a “cone of power” over the group and is similar to the whirling 
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vortex of psychic force released during copulation °. In this ritual one or more male 


Tantric practitioners surrounds himself or themselves with female Tantrics, most 
probably ‘8, 16 or 64’ are recommended numbers. But only a few people are fit to use 
this Five ‘M’s. Of the three types of human beings, Viz., pasu, vird and divyd, only the 


‘vira’ type is allowed to use the parica-makaras or ‘kaula dravyds’ in the Tantric 
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rituals!’°. The woman with whom sexual intercourse is to be had is called Sakti or 


Prakrti or Lata and this special ritual is called Latasddhana. According to 


Kaulavalinirnaya, sexual intercourse is the only means by which the aspirant can 


!# B.S.L. Hanumantha Rao, Religion in Andhra: A Survey of Religious Developments in Andhra from 
early times up to A.D. 1325, Archeological Series No.69, Department of Archeology and Museums, 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1993, p. 292 


SJonn Mumford, Eestasy of Tantra, Liewellyn Publications, USA., 10” rep., 2003, p. 107 


I The Tantras speak of three temperaments, dispositions, characters (bhava), or classes of men, 
namely, the pashu-bhava (animal), vira-bhava (heroic), and divya-bhava (deva-like or divine). These 
divisions are based on various modifications of the guna as they manifest in man (iva); see Arthur 
Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) (Trans), Mahanirvana Tantra - Tantra of the Great Liberation, p. 25. 
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become a Siddha. Every woman is fit for intercourse, except the wife of the Guru or 
of one who has attained the status of vira. This Cakrapiija is also known as yonipi/d, 
mostly performed by the Kdyasiddhas''’, who belongs to the Vamadcdra group’. The 
Kapalika sect is the best known Tdntrika sect which freely indulged in the usage of 
the paricamakara. The sexual depictions which appear in large number in both Saiva 
and Vaisnava temples speak volumes about the popularity of the sexual rituals during 


the medieval times. 


In the spiritual Paricamakara, Mamsa is the tongue, and eat meat by 
preserving silence. Matsya is the breath, and eating fish means holding the breath via 
pranayama . Mudra or eating grain is the holding of the body in a certain posture to 
encourage free movement of Kundalini within it. Madira is the wine of Amrita which 
drops from the glands within the head into the body, and Maithuna is the union of the 
(Kundalini) Sakti with Siva in the Sahasrard. However in the present situation, in one 
form or another, instead of using the above said Five ‘M’s, still millions of people 


performing the Pija with five elements in a very simplest way. 


This simplest Pijd involves offering to God flowers to represent the Ether 
elements, incense for the Air element, a lamp for fire, food for water, and sandalwood 
paste or another fragrant unguent, for Earth!’’. Thus these flowers, incense, lamp, 
food and sandal paste are considered as the representatives of the five elements as 
well as the substitutes of the Paricamakdra. Similarly, the impact and imprints of this 
tantric cult and practices are still retained in the society in different other forms. For 
instance, the Five ‘M’s are now replaced with the Pariicagavya in the temple rituals of 


the present day. The Paiicagavya consists of five products of cow such as milk, curd, 


2 See R. Venkataraman, op.cit. pp. 94-96; he classifies the Tamil Siddhas into Sanmargasiddhas, 
Nanasiddhas and Kayasiddhas. Further he also gives more descriptions on performing of Vamipiija 
(yonipuja) as described by Siddha Romarisi. 


\8 The Siddhas are classified into two broad categories such as Daksina (right hand) and Vama (left 
hand). It is generally held that those who participate in the rituals of five ‘M’s belong to the category of 
Vamacara. According to a different tradition everyone is a follower of Daksindcara by birth. It is only 
by initiation that one becomes a Vamadcari. The followers of Daksindcdra worship the great goddess in 
the traditional way. They believe in varnasrama and in the existing Brahmanical methods. See N. N. 
Bhattacharyya, op.cit., pp. 401, 421. 


!° Robert E. Svoboda, Aghora II: Kundalini, Rupa and Co., New Delhi, (23° rep.), 2011, pp. 95-97 
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ghee/butter, urine and dung, were all of great purifying potency, especially when 


. . g . 120 
combined in a single mixture “. 


According to a description of it found in the Kaulavalinirtiaya, an equal 
number of men and women, without distinction of caste and even of blood-relation 
secretly meet at night and sit in a circle. The goddess is represented by a yantra or 
diagram. The woman cast their bodices in a receptacle and each of the assembled men 
finds a female companion for that night by taking a bodice out to those contained in 
the receptacle’”!. This Bhairavi Cakra is scrupulously kept secret in all the Tantras’”. 
In Bhairavi Cakra there is no distinction of caste, and there is no restriction about one 
eating the remnants of others’ meals. The worshippers joining the cakras are 
considered as part and parcel of the Great Mother Goddess. The significance of these 
cakras is that the female agents referred to, should be worshipped as the Mother 
Goddess by the devotee, by remaining unaffected with passions and temptations. The 
meat of birds or beasts represents the sacrifice of attachment and animalistic’. 
Because of the above rituals, it is commonly said that the siddhas are believed in 


bhogamarga and seem to have performed group sex, to attain immortality. 


In the sculptural representations, generally the Tantric practitioner is shown 
standing in arijali mudra whose hands are raised above the head. His legs are just bent 
towards the right side. He is shown ithyphallic or with a virile membrane. The 
practitioner shown with an ithyphallic pose is an illustration of the ascent of kundalini 
(semen), leading to the sahasrara or union with godhood. Usually a group of 
practitioners are depicted along with a depiction of a nude woman who represents the 
Bhairavi or female Sakti. Here, the female called a Bhairavi in the sexual rites is 
shown standing before the practitioner as nude with legs wide apart or displaying her 
secret parts. Surrounding her on either side are three or more male tantric 


practitioners similarly nude with virile membranes in arjali mudra. In many of the 


!2 According to a legend, the cow Surabhi, the mother of all cows, was one of the treasures churned 
from the cosmic ocean. Therefore cow and its products are considered as divine and healthy 
respectively. However, there is no any cow-goddess and also no temples are there in their honour. See 
A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, Sidgwick and Jackson, London, 1967, p. 321 


21 N, N. Bhattacharyya, op.cit., pp. 121-122 


!22 for more information about this practice see Pranab Bandyopadhyay, op.cit., pp. 135-36; and also, 
G. W. Briggs, Op.cit, 1938, pp. 172-73 


!2 Pranab Bandyopadhyay, op.cit., p. 136 
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representations, the male tantric practitioners are shown inferior to the Bhairavi and 
that is portrayed in the reduction of the size of the male members in comparison to the 
Bhairavi. In some cases the male membes are shown in a low profile at the feet of the 
Bhairavi.In the solitary example found in a small frieze at Srisailam, the nude 
Bhairavi is shown seated in a squatting posture (Upavesasana) with her legs wide 
apart on either side of whom three ithyphallic male practitioners are shown in Arijali 
mudrd (Fig.148). Except this all other sculptural examples of Bhairavi Cakra are in 
standing posture. In another representation of Bhairavi Cakra at Pandacolanallur, 
Puducherry, the nude Bhairavi is shown standing in a varada mudra and other 
practitioners in aiijali mudrd, and one of them is kneeling down to her feet (Fig.149). 
All the remaining examples of Bhairavi cakra in the study area both in stone and 
stucco media, show the Female in sensuous postures, semi-nude, showing her secret 
parts in sexual orgy at the feet of whom are the male practitioners, nude and erect, in 
Anjalimudrd, in sexual excitement advancing towards the Bhairavi (See Figs 150- 


160). 


Though being a Vaisnavite temple, hundreds of sculptures relating to the 
Bhairavi cakra are found in the pillared halls of AthikéSava Perumal temple at 
Tiruvattaru in Kanniya kumari District. In the asthina-mandapa of Tiruparankunram, 
interesting sculptures illustrating such kinds of rituals are depicted. Similar type of 
sculptures depicted with a group of Tantric practitioners of Bhairava Cakra are 
frequently found in almost all Siva temples of south India. In Tirukamésvara Temple 
of Villianur, Puducherry, more than twenty such panels representing the Bhairavi 
Cakra is depicted and an inscription without the depiction of Bhairavi or the female 


performer is also found in one of the pillars of Bahur Sri Milanatha Swamy temple. 


In the vimdnd of the PaficanadiSvara temple at Tiruvandarkoil, a group of 
stucco sculptures are found in the north-west corner, depicting the ritual of Bhairavi 
cakra (Fig.159). Similar stucco representations of the Bhairavi cakra is also found in 
the Gopura of Tirukkannamangai Temple of Tamilnadu,where the Bhairavi is 
surounded by three men in Aijalimudra and wearing loincloths. Similarly the 


Bhairavi is also covering her secret parts partly with a saree (Fig.161). 
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Further, depictions of Bhairavicakra is also found in various Saiva and 
Vaisnava temples of Tamilnadu such as Sri Ranganatha Swamy temple at Srirahgam 
(Fig.151) and Ucchi Pillaiyar Temple in Trichy, Chidambaram Nataraja Temple, 
Viruthagirisvara temple Virudhachalam, and also various other important famous 
medieval temples of Tirunelvéli, Kanniyakumari, Coimbatore, Dindigul, Villupuram 
districts of Tamilnadu. The depiction of Bhairavicakra worship is also found on 
Narasimha temple at Lower Ahobilam, Siva temple at Mahanandi etc. in Andhra 
Pradesh. In Karnataka, in most of the Saivite temples one can find the sculptures 
representing the Bhairavi Cakra, for instance, SoméSvara Temple at Ulsur, Yoga- 
Nandisvara temple at Nandi, Siva temple at Avani, Bhairava temple at Nanijungudu 
etc. In Kerala also comparable depictions are found in many temples of medieval 
period. More sculptures of Bhairavicakra are found in the pillars and in the pillared 
halls of Aranmula, Tiruvananthapuram, Tirumulikalam, Tirukatkarai, Tirunavai, 
Tiruvahvandur, Tirukadithanam, etc. Interestingly all of these temples are at present 
celebrated Vaisnavite centres in Kerala. In the same way, in other parts of south India, 
these sculpture occupy an important position and found frequently in almost all the 


temples that constructed during the Vijayanagara-Nayaka periods and afterwards. 
Images showing the making of Sihandada 


One of the interesting aspects found in the temple sculptures in relation to the 
Siddha tradition is producing of Sirhandda or roar of a lion. References were also 
found in the songs of the Tamil Siddha Sivavakkiyar. 

aigaliiga pitamai ayirandu eluthilum 

porigu thamarayinum porunthu varakathinum 

parigukonda sothiyum parantha anje luthume 

Siigindtha osaiyum Sivdayam allathu illaiye2*, 

The literal meaning of this song is, one who wears the liriga in his body, who 
thinks the god in his thought, often recites the word Namasivdya, and producing the 
sound of the sirigindtha are all none without Sivdyam (or Siva). Further references on 
Sigindtham are also found in one of the Telugu literary piece Kavi Karna 


Rasdyanam by Sanguchala Nirishma Kavi. The word Siigindtham is derived from the 


ந்‌ Sivavakkiyar Patalkal — 165, see Tha. Kovendhan, Siddhar Patalkaf, Op.cit., p. 33. 
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word Sirigha means Lion and ndtham usually means sound’, Through the horns of 
the deer, the Siddhas used to make a sound which is similar to the roar of lion 
(Sinhandada). However, sometimes these depictions of deer horns are misinterpreted 
as ‘Chillums’’’® which are used to smoke ganja (a dried leaf which will have an 
intoxicating effect when its smoke is inhaled). The Nava Natha Caritra of Gaurana'”’ 
mentions that Minanatha was adorned with the deer’s horn, which indicates the usage 
of the deer horn by the Nathas. The Kalamukas of the 1 து century were adorned 
with these deer horns and one of their sectarian meetings is actually called 
‘Simhaparisad’’”* (Assembly of Lions). In some of the sculptures at Villiandr, Bahdir, 
Trichy, Tiruparankunram, Srirahgam temples and also in the temple sculptures of 
Karnataka and Andhra regions such kinds of ascetics are clearly depicted like 
producing Sithandada using the horn of deer, and a kundala is also very clearly 
depicted in their ears. More over all the Navanathas are characteristically shown 
wearing the deer horn in their necks as a medallion. It shows the amalgamation of the 
ritual paraphernalia between the Kapalikas, Kalamukhas and Natha-Siddhas (Figs.23, 
83-90). 


Representations of Kundalini Yoga 


Kundalini is the energy in the form of a coiled serpent remaining latent in the 
muladhdara. As the source of all energy Kundalini reveals itself when roused by yogic 
exercise. This ancient belief is at the root of the concept of Kdayasadhand, so much 
emphasised in the Sakta and the Buddhist Tantras. Some of the Tamil Siddhas call a 
Siddha as one who worships the Kundalini sakti called Valai in Tamil. A Siddha is 
one who enjoys the fruits of yoga, i.e., liberation, by rousing the Kundalini”. 


According to the Sakta scheme there are six nerve-plexes or wheels (satcakras) within 


!25 Mocharla Ramakrishna Kavi (ed.), Kavi Karna Rasayanam of Sanguchala Nirishma Kavi, Andhra 
Pradesh Sahitya Academy, Hyderabad, 1967, pp. 2, 67. 


!2° Chillum is a pipe used to smoke marijuana or hashish mixed with tobacco. It is three or four inches 
long and is straight, tapering from a wide bowl to a thin mouth. 


!27 Gaurana’s Nava Natha Caritra, (Dvipada Kavya in Telugu), Ed. T. Koteswara Rao, Hyderabad, 
A.P. Sahitya Academy, 1984, p.35; the prakara walls sculptures of Srisailam depict the gifting of such 
deer horns to the Nathas by the devotees. See Chandramouli, N., Tantric Symbols in the Art of 
S7isailam, paper presented in National Seminar on Tantrism, Osmania University, Hyderabad, 2002. 


!28 For more details about the Kalamukhas, see David Lorenzen, Kapalikas and Kalamuhkas (Two lost 
Saivite Sects), Delhi, 1972. 


2 T.N. Ganapathy, The Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhas, ICPR, New Delhi, 2004, p.20 
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{30 and these are in the miladhard (rectal region, at the base of the 


the human body 
spine), svadhisthand (immediately above the sexual organs), manipiiraka (the region 
of the navel), andhata (region around the heart), visuddha (at the front of the throat), 


131 (between the eyebrows). The highest cerebral region is known as 


and djna 
sahasrara’~”. Through yogic exercise this Kundalini $akti has to be pushed up through 
the two main nerves, ida and piigala, so that it may reach the sahasrara or the 
highest cerebral region where it should meet its source’. Then the nectar which 
reached the sahasrara is consumed by the yogic practitioner forms the final stage of 
this Kundalini yoga. To consume the nectar the practitioner have to turn his tongue 
back above the palate in order to drink the nectar of immortality dripping from the 
thousand petalled lotus at the crown (sahasrara). The the practice of turning the 


tongue back above the palate is known as the khécari-mudrd in hatha yoga’. 


In the Adikesava Perumal temple at Tiruvattaru in Kanniyakumari district of 
Tamilnadu, there are several interesting sculptures showing the Kundalini aspects.In 
one of the sculptures, a yogic practitioner is shown with a shake beside him as 
climbing up. It denotes that the yogi’s practice of Kundalini yoga is in a progressive 
stage. Above his head a four petalled lotus is depicted which is denoting that he is in 
initial stage of practising Kwdalini from miiladhara (in the symbolic form of four 


petalled lotus) (Fig.133). In another sculpture, a yogi is standing in 


0 Except sahasrara, the other six are called cakras (circles) and these seven are represented with 


lotuses which having 4, 6, 10, 12, 16, 2 to 1000 petals from Miiladhara to Sahasrara respectively. 
Each lotus was assigned a colour, a bija mantra and a presiding deity with his consort. See N. N. 
Bhattacharyya, Op.cit, 1982, pp. 226-227; For more details about the satcakras see S.C. Banerji, 4 
Brief History of Tantra Literature, Naya Prokash, Calcutta, 1988, p.14 ;and also see R. Venkataraman, 
Op.cit, Appendix-17, p. 233. 


“1 Aina cakra has two large petals, each divided into forty-eight smaller petals, giving ninety-six in all. 
See Omraam Mikhael Aivanhov, Man’s Subtle Bodies and Centres: the Aura, the Solar Plexus, the 
Cakras..., Prosveta, France, 1997, p. 134 


2 Generally 1000 petalled lotus, but it has 960 outer petals and a central corolla of twelve petals, 
which gives 972 petals in all. The twelve petals of the corolla are golden yellow and the outer ring of 
960 petals is purple, and the two rings spin in opposite directions. See Omraam Mikhael Aivanhov, 
op.cit., pp. 134-135 


!3 In the Kaula sexual practice, the Kundalini shakti is visualised in the form of the release of the 
semen. The release of the semen is to be with held and the energy is to be send in reverse direction to 
the sahasrdra padma which is turned inwards. Through yoga sadhana, the semen has to be turned 
upwards and energy of the semen is to be retained in the sahasrara which is the zenith of the union of 
the purusa and prakriti. This reverse process of the Kuwidalini yoga is the peculiarity of the kaula 
school. 


14 Gavin Flood, Op.cit, 2006, p. 175 
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Parsvottindsana’”’ is showing his right hand index finger pointed near his buttocks 
(probably where the miiladhdra cakra is) and the left hand index finger showing his 
head (where the sahasrdra is) (Fig.134). In another sculpture the yogi holding his 
male organ (penis) in his right hand and his left hand finger showing his head, which 
may indicate that his Kundalini Sakti reached his sahasrara from miladhara 
(Fig.135). Apart from these more than hundreds of similar sculptures are found in the 
first inner prakara of the Tiruvattaru temple with slight stylistic variations in the 


yogic postures. 


One interesting and rare representation of the yogic cakras is found on the 
ceiling beam of the Puthumandapa of Tiruvotriyir Siva temple. In this, on the body 
of a standing human Figure the sat-cakras are depicted in the respective places of his 
body starting from miiladhara to Sahasrara. To his left (ida) moon is depicted and to 
his right (pirgala) Sun is depicted. Though it seems to be of a later period, this kind 
of sculpture is not found in any other temple (Fig.139). 


Besides these sculptures,on some temple exteriors, like Villianir, Singarikudi, 
Tiruvandarkoil in Puducherry region and in the mandapa pillars of Susindram, 
Madurai, Alagarkoil, Srivilliputtur, Palani, Trichy, Srirangam, Karamadai, 
Kaiichipuram, Vellore, Tirukalukunram in Pondicherry, one finds the representation 
of the ascetics. Interestingly one can find a series of such erotic sculptures engraved in 
the steps of pond at Chinnaiyanpéttai village of Chengam taluk in Tiruvannamalai. 
Thus, the erotic imagery was probably the result of incorporating Tantric motifs into 


the architecture of the temple. 
Representations of Tantric deities in the Temple Gopuras 


The Vijayanagara rulers consciously promoted the tantric symbolism in the 
sculptural art. In the gopuras number of Tantric images including the Tantric rites, 
images of Natha-Siddhas and other Tantric deities including various forms of Siva are 
sculpted in different styles and forms, either in stucco in the upper part of the gopura 


or in the granite structure of the lower parts of the gopura. The Nathas/Siddhas 


135 Pgrsya means side or flank. Uttina (ut=intense, and tan=to extend, stretch, lengthen) means an 
intense stretch. The name implies a pose in which the side of the chest is stretched intensely. See B. K. 
S. Iyengar, Light on Yoga, Harper Collins Publishers, New Delhi, 1991, pp. 78-79 
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images in stucco sculpture found in the temples of Kumbakonam region. Most of 
these temples belong to the Cola period. But the super structure of the temple vimana 
and the entrance gopura in stucco are the aditions of the Vijayanagara-Nayaka period 
and later. At the top of the southern side mandapa of the Tiruvilimilalai Vilinathar 
temple, Kumbakonam, the images of Minanatha and Goraksanatha are found in an 
artistic manner, which is differ from other ordinary pillar relief sculptures. In 
Taiijavur, for a long period the Tantric cult was popular as revealed by the sculptural 


136 


representations found in gopura and Nandi madapa ~’ of the BrahadiSvara temple. 


Images depicting the Tantric rites and Siddhas are also found in the gopuras 
of Valli$varam Siva temple at Turaiyur near Sittannavasal of Pudukottai district, at 
Tiruvottriyur near Chennai, Tirukalukubram, Tiruchendhur Murugan temple, 
Tiruchenkodu Siva temple and few other Saivite temples in Namakkal and Erode 
districts, JalakanteSvara temple at Vellore, Kamatchi temple, Ekambaranatha, 
Varadharaja Perumal temple at Kaiichipuram, Susindram Tanumalaya Perumal 
temple, Tiruvattaru AthikéSava Perumal temple in Kanniyakumari District, 
Tiruppullani Athijaganatha Perumal temple in Ramnad district, Ucchi Pillaiyar temple 
at Trichy, Sri Ranganatha Perumal at Srirahgam, Soundararaja Perumal temple, 
Oppiliappar temple, Tirukadaiyuir Abirami temple of the Nagapattinam district, 
TarbarunéSvara temple at Karaikal, Nataraja temple at Chidambaram, Vaithiyanatha 
temple at VaithiSvarankoil in Tamilnadu are all having different kinds of Tantric 


sculptures, and most of them remain unnoticed. 
Evolution of the Tantric Sculptures 


In the initial phases, the Natha-Siddhas sculptures started occupying in very 
less numbers only in the pillar reliefs, then in the top of the entrance gopuras of the 
temples in the subsequent periods. These Siddhas and Nathas deserve the place of 
minor deities and have less importance comparing to the other semi-divine beings of 
the Hindu pantheon. As time passed these sculptures, appears repeatedly in the same 
temples all over south India. Particularly, during the Vijayanagara and Nayakas times, 


these Tantric sculptures gained more importance and occupied a major number of 


136 The Nandi mandapa and the bull are the contribution of Taijavir Nayaks in 16-17" centuries. 
Kudavayil Balasubramaniam, Tarijai Rajardrésvaram, Ajantha Pathippagam, Taiijavir, 2009, p. 38 
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pillars and gopuras, on par with other demi-gods. The most popular images of Natha- 
Siddhas are found in Vijayanagara sculpture. The only one identifiable among them is 
Matsyendranatha, who seated on a fish. He also appears occasionally on temple door- 
jambs. For instance, at Hampi, one door-Jamb has the relief of this sage on his fish, 
while the second has that of a yogi, seated cross-legged on a makara, with his hands 


resting on a staff, his ears elongated with the weight of his circular earrings’. 


In the 16” century Vijayanagara artists had evolved their own style which, 
when disseminated throughout the empire, was to be further elaborated by the 
successors of the Vijayanagara imperial power. Sculptors of this period generally 
followed the traditional guidelines for the representation of the divine personages. For 
the portrayal of human beings, they relied more on observation than on prescriptions 
of the texts'™*. Besides, they also implemented their imagination in their works. 
Therefore, a radical change and development took place in depicting such sculptures 
of the Nathas and the Siddhas along with their vehicles. The initial impact on 
scholars was the native quality or crudeness of the some of these works, qualities 
which they immediately connected with folk art; hence the style of Vijayanagara 
sculpture was defined as folkish’. Saletore noted many different aesthetic traditions 
combined in the formation of the Vijayanagara style of art such as the Deccan, the 
Tamil and above all the local folk style which are responsible for the earliest 
sculptures at Vijayanagara. Later on, the Deccan influence lost its ground and the 
Tamil tradition became dominant in the formation of the mature Vijayanagara style of 
architecture and sculpture. Thus, the folk as well as the sophisticated temple style co- 
existed at Vijayanagara, serving different purposes. Most of the sculptures which 
found in the temples are the depictions of more prominent gods/goddesses and their 
attendants, local/minor deities, well celebrated heroes or human and divine 


personalities. 


In the evolution of such Tantric sculptures, the sculptors played an important 


role. In the creation of imagery of deities, the artist had to look into his own heart and 


17 Dallapiccola, Op.cit., p. 79 
8 Ibid, pp. 7, 10 


!#° R.N. Saletore, Vijayanagara Art, Sundeep Prakashan, Delhi, 1982, p.130: also quoted in Anna 
Dallapiccola, Op.cit., p. 4 
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create the image that he had in his mind. He had not only to gaze inwardly but also 
had to practically exclude himself from the external trammels of this world and 
meditate on the deity he was about to create. Therefore, the characteristic of an image 
is its power of helping forward contemplation and yoga. The human maker of images 
should therefore be meditative. Besides there is no other way of knowing the 
character of an image, even direct observation, is of no use. Therefore it was as good 
as understood that the artist’s success depended on the power of his meditation, the 
outcome of which was the image. Moreover, the images were intended for the 
ignorant and the artist, who had primarily to become a yogi, had to perceive the 
images in his heart. These craftsmen sought those sculptures only through ideal forms. 
Their aim was rarely to represent nature as it appeared to him because, they never 
attempted to imitate but only aimed at creation of a spiritual nature. They desired to 
suggest the idea behind sensuous appearance, not to give the detail of the seeming 
reality that was in truth, but through his Mayd or illusion'”’. Gopinatha Rao quotes 
this as 


“Siydtmani pasyanti pratimdasu na yoginah 


Ajhéindm bhavandrthdya pratima parikalpitéh” '“!. 


Hence it may be stated that in most of the Indian sculptures generally a kind of 
impersonality is present. The artist had to so detach himself from his creation that he 
leaves no place for his individual fancies to deface the idealism in the facial 
expression of his image’”. Later on these craftsmen virtually forgot their Silpa Sastric 


orders. Sometimes craftsmen had their own ideals in the execution of their art. 


When Tantric ideas crept into Indian religious thought, the creative instinct of 
the Indian artist was constrained to a certain extent and deities came to be represented 
with various hands and manifold attributes. Thus depiction of images with different 
mudras (pose) and various weapons clutched in its hands came to represent its 
qualities and their nature. Hence the sattvika image had the yoga-mudrd, conferring 
boons and encouraging the surrounding worshippers. The fiercer or rajasika mudra 


depicts an image, adorned with a variety of weapons, seated on a vaihana and offering 


“0 R.N. Saletore, Vijayanagara Art, Sundeep Prakashan, Delhi, 1982, p.208 
“1 TA. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part II, p.26 
“2 RN. Saletore, Op.cit., p.207 
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boons to its devotees. The fiercest type was the tamasika pose depicting a terrible 
form, armed and destroying the demons, symbolizing evil. By the same way, the 
nathas are also depicted as they are seated in an assortment of mythical animals like 
Vyali, makara, scorpion, tortoise, Snake, boar, fish, lion and tiger. Another view is 
that this deity entered the Brahmanical pantheon when Tantrism was exerting its 
influence over many Indian religions, “reversing the trends of progressive thought, 
thereby inducing many of the deities to reappear in their anthropomorphic forms’. 
These struggles appear rather far-fetched and conjectural to find any reasonable 
acceptance. All these types of art exist in the Vijayanagara style of art. However, it is 
impossible to understand fully the one without the other. The very significant feature 
of this art is a manifestation of traditional symbolism and it is generally believed to be 


familiar to at least many” of the common people. 
Why these Sculptural Arts developed during Vijayanagara Period? 


The Vijayanagara Empire comprised the whole of South India from the south 
of the river Krsna. Therefore, it comprised the territories which are already ruled over 
by the Kadambas, Pallavas, Colas, Pandyas, Chalukyas, Hoysalas, Kakatiyas, etc. 
Hence traits of all these traditional schools continued to be there in the respective 
regions though the dominating impact was very much prevalent, particularly arising 
out of political reasons and due to the changed trend and time. However, the 
predominating element was more a Dravidian than any other. During the 
Vijayanagara period, the main stress was on mass and variety in their creations, 


sometimes not strictly adhering to the established canons, proportions etc. 


During the early days of the Vijayanagara Empire, the temples are of modest 
dimensions like the later Chalukyan ones. Therefore, the sculptural art of the early 
Vijayanagara have the impact of the Chalukyan style. But when the empire was 
expanded up to the entire South India, it had to assimilate thoughts and ideas of other 
schools and regions which influenced the creation of temples and sculptures in bigger 
dimensions and massive sizes". Probably master-sculptors were not employed all the 


time and for that reason some of the sculptures were left unfinished or finished in 


“ RN. Saletore, Vijayanagara Art, Sundeep Prakashan, Delhi, 1982, p.208 
1“ K.M.Suresh, Sculptural Art of Hampi,Directorate of Archaeology and Museums,Mysore,1998, p. 39 
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crude ways. But normally they are always well-proportioned as seen in most of the 


sculptures though carved even in granite media. 


There prevail many reasons for establishing the immense Hindu temples 
depicted with various sculptures. One of the principal political reasons was, the 
southern part of the India was invaded by Malik Kafur, the general of Khilji Sultan of 
Delhi in 1311 C.E. and again by another general Muhammad Bin Tughluk in 1327 
C.E. The aggressors destroyed the kingdoms, looted the wealth, forcibly converted the 
Hindus to Islam, and demolished their temples. This contravention of Islam into 
political, social and religious fields of the Hindus led to the creation of awareness for 
their traditional religions and institutions. Besides, it also leads to the rousing of a 
realization for a united and strong response and resistance among the Hindus, 
particularly in the South. This triggered revival eventually culminated in the founding 
of the Vijayanagara Empire. Meanwhile, the empire also gained strength and 
expanded under the foundations of the religious awareness, upsurge and unity of its 
subjects. Therefore, its rulers, their religious leaders and subjects, all stood united to 
put an end to the Muslim aggression. For the same purpose, the Vijayanagara rulers 
organized the Dasara festivals as a state function and also popularized and celebrated 
Holi festival. The officers, nobles, merchants and subjects coming from all parts of 
their empire attended these festivals in large numbers. All these religious and social 
activities are sculpted in bas-relief, on the walls of the Mahdanavami Dibba, prakdra 
walls of Hazara Ramaswamy temple etc., of Hampi and in other parts of the south 
India. Thus the empire, with its able and brave warrior-kings, supported by the 
subjects of all strata of the Kingdom, proved an effective embankment against the 
expansion of the Muslim authority and culture into the South. Even now, its impact 


can be realized in this part of the country’”. 


As observed by K.M. Suresh, “in the congregational prayers of Muslims, the 
Hindus must have realized a strong religious link or bond to keep them together and 
united. It resulted in a feeling of unity and oneness for a common cause. Hence the 
rituals in temples and other institutions were so much elaborated as never seen before 


to ensure congregations on frequent occasions. And to facilitate their conduct several 


“ hid, p. 36 
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types of mandapas, halls and other sub-structures were added to the otherwise 
comparatively simple and smaller temples as in earlier period. As a result we see the 
kalyana mandapas, vansatostsva, yaga mandapas, vedadhydina mandapas, uyydle 
mandapas, long pillared corridors for pilgrims, separate shrines for the goddesses etc., 
came into existence and use. Similarly taking out periodical processions became 
popular, particularly the annual car-festivals which forced them to design and form 


long but stately car-streets, some of which survived into this day”. 


This was also the force behind the tremendous activity both in the construction 
of temples and production of sculptural wealth, in stone, in metal as well as in other 
media like wood, painting etc. They used the granite stones largely for their 
sculptural art. The easy availability of granite stones resulted in the construction of 
large number of temples, mandapas, gopuras, palaces, forts and even monolithic 
sculptures of massive dimensions throughout their empire. It has even become 
proverbial in the South to call any tall gopura-dwara as Raya Gopuram, Raya 


standing for a king of the Vijayanagara Empire’. 


Besides, the tolarent religious situation of the Vijayanagara Empire is reflected 
in an abundance of ascetic images in both Saivite and Vaisnavite temples throughout 
their empire, viz., Hampi, Sringeri, Srisailam, Villiandr, Tiruvattaru, Srirangam, etc. 
By a study of the comparative iconography of ascetic images at these temples, it is 
possible to show that Saivite ascetic iconography predominates, even in Vaisnava 
temples like Tiruvattaru, Srirangam, etc., and the main Saivite sect represented is that 


of the Natha Siddhas. 


From the above discussion, it is clear that the tantric tradition attained more 
importance during the medieval period, particularly under Vijayanagara Empire it 
gained munificient royal support which is reflected in the tantric sculptures on the 
massive gopuras and large mandapas of the temples all over south India. The Tantric 
cults which include the cult of Natha-Siddhas, cult of Bhairavi and other forms of 
yogic activities got standardized during this period and appeared in their sculptural 


forms in all the temples of Saiva and Vaisnava faiths in the entire South India. 


1“ Ibid, pp. 36-37 
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Why these kinds of mystical and enigmatic sculptures are placed in the temple 
mandapas, pillars, prakdaras, gopuras, and vimanas, still remain obscure. All of these 
depictions indicate the continuation and perpetuation of some secret practices that 


existed prior to the emergence of the Vijayanagar Empire. 


The tradition of portraying such Tantric images in the temple vimdnas and 
gopuras are still continuing in this present period also. For instance, the mother 
goddess in birth-giving posture is depicted in the vimana of a temple of local deity in 
Kannivadi near Dindigul, the cakrapitja rite is depicted in the vimana of Irumbai 
Mahakalesvara temple; the image of Varahanatha and other Tantric rites in the Vishnu 
temple at Kalapet near Puducherry, the images of Siddhas in various yogic postures, 
cakrapiijd are depicted in the newly renovated gopura of Perur PattiSvarar temple 
near Coimbatore, images resembling the above said rites are found in the newly 
erected entrance gopura of Mahanandi in Andhra Pradesh; and also in the Kote 
Veikatesvara temple at Bangalore, Karnataka. The above said evidences are very few 
and there are still more representations of such tantric images found in the newly 
constructed temples at all over south India, indicates the continuity of this Tantric cult 


in these regions. 


To sum up, starting from the early centuries of Christian era, we have 
references of the usage of the word siddham or siddhi. These terms may not directly 
be connected with the Siddha Cult of the medieval period, but may be considered as a 
root for this tradition. The first authentic epigraphical evidence we find was the 
Soladevanahalli inscriptions of Karnataka region which speaks about the existence of 
Nathas under the tree and donation of land by the king Rajendra Cola in 1029 C.E. 
Then two more inscriptions of Coorg district of Karnataka also refer to a donation of 
lands to one SiddheSvara temple. Similarly, there were few bhiksa mutts existed at 
Tirunelveli on the southern tip of Tamilnadu around 1253 C.E., reveals the truth about 
the spread of this cult in the whole of south India. These two Tamil inscriptions are 
not directly speaks about the Siddha cult of those regions, but both of them have the 
related words of the Siddha cult Viz., Tapasis, siSya, Sivamukthi, bhiksa mutt, and etc. 
The Bhiksa Vriti Matha of Srisailam of Andhra Pradesh is a well-known place for its 
siddha cult. During 13" century we have evidence for the spread of the Natha Siddha 
tradition into south India. The Natha sculptures of Kadapa district having the 
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inscribed names of respective nathas on the pedestal portion and one inscription in 
Nellore district, mentioning different tantric sects popular in the region, indicate that 
the Natha Siddha cult received royal patronage during the pre-Vijayanagar period 


also. 


Even though, there are varieties of literary evidences regarding the Siddhas of 
south India, none of them are clear about their chronology. Similarly, the epigraphical 
evidences are also too rare to study about the chronology of the Siddhas who lived in 


these regions. 


Though we have the usage of the terms related to the ‘Siddha Cult’, from the 
last quarter of the 1“ century B.C. and 1° century C.E., the proper terms like ‘Natha or 
Siddha’ appear only after the 10” century in Karnataka region, nearly from 13" 
century in Tirunelveli of Tamilnadu, and then between 12” and 15" centuries in the 


regions of Andhra Pradesh like Kadapa, Srisailam, Alampiir and so on. 


Though there are some controversies regarding the origin and nativity of the 
Natha cult, it is popularly spread over the northern India and the Western Maharastra 
and largely in south India as a pan Indian movement. Since, these ascetics led a 
nomadic life; it is natural that their name and fame should spread all over the places 
they visited. Although traditionally the nava natha cult is an established one, there are 
glaring regional variations in the names of the Nathas. Matsye&ndra and Goraksa 
appear commonly in all the lists. The Nathas are largely identified with the help of 


sculptural representations in the temples, literary sources and other popular folk lore. 


In most of the Tamil region, the sculptures of Goraksanatha or a natha seated 
on tiger is worshipped by offering flowers and smearing turmeric, applying vermilion 
powder on it; devotees are not aware that they are worshipping the Natha or Siddha, 
but to them it is Lord Ayyappa who is travelling on a tiger, and they narrate the story 
of Ayyappa bringing a tiger for its milk. Similarly in some of the temples of South 
Tamilnadu, Minanatha or MatSyéndranatha is worshipped as Lord Kubéra, the 
protector of the South, telling that fish is the vehicle or symbol of Kubéra. At 


as Lord Yama, and they claims that scorpion is one of his attributes. 
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Fig.01, Minanatha, Goraksanatha and Chaurangi seated on their respective vehicles 
Mallikarjuna Temple, Srisailam, Andhra Pradesh 
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ig.02 Minanatha and Bhairavanatha seated on their vehicles, Srisail 
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Fig. 03 & 04. Nathas/Siddhas in different yogic postures, Srisailam, Andhra Pradesh 
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_ Sculptural Representations of Minanatha 
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Fig. 23 Minanatha with other Siddhas, Mallikarjuna Temple, Srisailam 


Fig.24, Tirukamésvara Temple, Villianir, Puducherry 
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Fig.25, Tirukkurunkudi, Tamilnad 
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Fig. 26, Milanatha Temple, Bahiur Fig. 27, Nandi, Karnataka 
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anatha in a Dancing posture 


Fig.44, Southern gopura, Villianir Fig.45, Amman Shrine, Tiruvannamalai, TN 
GORAKSANATHA 


Fig.47, Mukhamandapa, Nandi, KN Fig.48, Mukhamandapa, Nandi, KN 
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Fig.53, Tirukalukunram, TN Fig.54 TirukalukunramTN Fig.55, Tid Babinrarh IN 
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Fig.66, Kirmanitha, Villianir றக. PY Fig.67, Naganatha, Villianur Temple, PY 
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Images representing the performance of Siriganatha Practices of Natha-Siddhas 
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Fi ig. 86, N andi, Karnataka 


‘Fig.89, Villianir, PY  Fig.90, Virudhichalam, TN 
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மல்‌ விவ of Yogic Postures of the Siddhas and Nathas in the வ 1 


Fig.97, Avani, Karnataka Fig.98, Avani, Karnataka  Fig.99, Avani, Karnataka 
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Fig.106 & 107, Marakkanam,TN ‘Fig. 108, Karamadai IN 
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Fig.117,Villiandr,PY 
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Fig.127, Kalasipalayam, KN Fig.128, Kalasipalayam,KN Fig.129, Tiruvattaru,TN 
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Fig.133, Tiruvattaru,TN uvattaru,TN 
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Fig.138, Tiruvattaru,TN 


Fig.136, Tiruvattaru,TN Fig.137, Tiruvattaru,TN 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 


Fig. 1: This panel is found on the prakdra wall of the Mallikarjuna temple, Srisailam, 
Andhra Pradesh. It depict Minanatha seated on a fish in a paryankasana, with matted hair, 
wearing big ear rings (karnakundala); his right hand is resting on a staff (yoga-danda); 
his left hand is resting on the folded left knee in a /ola-hasta posture. Followed by 
Mhinanatha, Goraksanatha is depicted as also in a paryarkasana on a tiger, which is in a 
striding posture. He is wearing big karnakundalas, his right hand is resting on the back of 
the tiger and his left hand on the folded left knee in a /ola-hasta posture. Next to this, 
Chauraiiginatha is depicted as he was seated on a deer with his left leg folded and bound 
with yoga-patta. The left hand is in abhaya mudrda and the right hand is in vyakarna 
mudrd. 


Fig. 2: This panel is also from the same temple as above, in which both Minanatha and 
Bhairavanatha are depicted facing each other. Both are found with matted hair with a big 
kundala in their ears; cross bands from their shoulders; bangle like ornaments in their 
forearm and hand; and both are wearing /arigoti (loin cloth) under their waist. Minanatha 
wearing the rudraksamdla in his neck, his left hand in a danda-hasta mudrda posture is 
resting on the yoga-danda which is placed on the fish; his right hand is resting on the tail 
of the fish in a katya valambita mudra; his left leg is folded and rested on the fish and his 
right leg is hanging in lalitasana pose. Similarly, Bhairavanatha is also in a lalitasana 
pose whose right leg is folded and resting on the scorpion and the left leg is hanging. He 
is wearing some necklace like ornament; his left hand in a danda-hasta mudrda posture 
resting on the yoga-danda, which is placed on the scorpion; his right leg is folded and 
resting on his right thigh. 


Fig. 3: This panel is also found in the prakdra wall of Srisailam temple, in which two 
Siddhas were depicted in different yogic postures. First one is kukutasana, as his both 
hands are resting in the ground and his legs are joined together as in aijali pose. On his 
long ears he is wearing big kundalas. The second one is in another yogic posture called 
Garbhasana, whose legs are bound with yoga-patta. His right leg is folded upward and 
resting in the ground and his left leg is folded and its foot is rested on the right knee. His 
chin is resting on his left hand palm. He is wearing cross bands, and bangle like rings are 
found on his wrists. 


Fig. 4: This panel is also found in the prakdra wall of Srisailam temple, in which two 
Siddhas are depicted in yogic postures. First one is seated in a padmadsana. He is wearing 
a laiigoti. His head is facing upwards, and supported with his right hand arm. His left 
hand is resting on a yoga-danda. Both his wrists are joined together in a Ganésa mudrd. 
In the second one, he is seated folding his left leg, which is held thus with his right hand 
(Bharadwdjasana?); his left hand is hanging towards earth. His head is found with matted 
hair resting on the left leg knee. He is wearing necklace like ornament on his chest, 
bangle like rings on his wrist and a larigoti . 


Fig. 5 to 13, are depicted on two pillars on either side of the (mukhamandapa) of the 
Jalakanteswara temple in Kalasipalayam, near Bangalore in Karnataka, datable to late 
or post Vijayanagara period 16” — 17” century. 
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Fig. 5: Mhnanatha seated on fish as his right hand is resting on his right leg knee and his 
left folded. His left hand is completely resting on the fish in a katyavalambita mudra. He 
is wearing bangle like rings on his both arms and wrists and a thick necklace like 
ornament; a yoga-dalda is placed behind his right hand knee, a wallet is tied in his left 
hand arm; he is having the matted hair and wearing big karmakundalas. 


Fig. 6: Goraksanatha in ydjalilisana on a tiger. His kundala are clearly visible hanging 
from his long ears. He is wearing necklace like ornament and a wallet is tied on his left 
arm. His left hand is resting on his left foot and his right hand is resting on the folded 
right leg knee. 


Fig. 7: Chauranginatha seated comfortably, by hanging his legs freely on the caparisoned 
deer and riding it by holding the bridles/reins in his left hand which are tied to its mouth. 
A wallet is tied on his left arm, and bangle like rings are found on his both wrists and 
arms, big kutdalas on his ears, and necklace like ornament are visible. He is depicted as 
holding the deer horn in his right hand as he is producing the Siigandtha —°a roar of a 
lion’. 


Fig. 8: Vyalinatha on a Vydli, a mythical animal having elephant trunk, and lion’s body. 
Vydli is in a striding posture with its’ trunk elevated upwards. His left hand is resting on 
the left knee in a danda-hasta mudrd. He is wearing big karnakundalas and cross bands 
on his chest. 


Fig. 9: A Natha seated on a boar. His head tilted slightly upward; he is wearing the 
karnakundalas, cross bands on his chest with a medallion and bangle like rings on his 
both arms and wrist. His right hand is resting on his right leg and left hand in danda-hasta 
mudrd, resting on the left knee. 


Fig. 10: Naganatha seated on a coiled snake raising its hood. He is facing slightly 
upward. His kundala in ears, rings in his wrists are clearly depicted. His right leg is 
folded and he is keeping his both hand on his left knee, on which he resting his chin. 


Fig. 11: Bhairavanatha on a scorpion. He is wearing the kamakundalas , cross band on his 
chest, along with a medallion. He is holding in his right hand a deer horn in his mouth. 
His left hand is resting on the toe of right leg, which is resting on the scorpion. 


Fig.12: Kirmanatha on a tortoise. His right leg is folded resting on the tortoise. His right 
hand is resting on his right leg. He is folded and resting his left hand on his left leg knee. 
Rings on his both wrists, cross bands on his chest, a loin cloth (langoti) and 
karnakundalas are clearly depicted. 


Fig. 13: A Natha on a striding lion. His head is slightly tilted upward. He is wearing 
karnakundalas, cross bands on his chest, rings on his arms and wrists. He is wearing a 
larigoti. His right hand is resting on his right leg and his left leg is resting on his left knee. 


From Fig.14 to Fig.22, the Navandathas are depicted in the ardhamandapa wall of the 
SomesSvara temple at Ulsir near Bangalore which belongs to the post Vijayanagara 
period, probably constructed by the Gowdas during 16” -17" century. All the nine 
Nathas are depicted in a single line continuously along with their vehicles, from left to 
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right respectively tortoise, Vyali, lion, fish, scorpion, deer, boar, snake and tiger which 
is the unique feature of this temple. 


Fig.14: Kurmanatha on a tortoise in lalitasana. His head is resting on the right palm. His 
right leg is elevated and placed right thigh. His left hand is resting on the left leg, which is 
folded and resting on the tortoise. His hair 1s matted. He is wearing a cross-band and a 
necklace like ornament. 


Fig.15: Vyalinatha in rdajalilasana on a Vydli, which is in a striding posture. In his right 
hand resting on the Vyali, he is holding the deer horn close to his mouth. His left hand is 
in lola-hasta pose resting on the left leg knee. His hair is matted and karmakundalas are 
clearly depicted. 


Fig.16: A Natha on a lion in rdjaliasana. His right hand is resting on the right thigh in a 
katya valambita mudra and his left hand is resting on the left knee in a lola-hasta mudrd. 
His head is resting on his left shoulder. 


Fig.17: Mipanatha on a fish. His right hand is resting on the fish in a Katya valambita 
mudra. His left palm is resting on the left knee. He is wearing a wallet on his left 
shoulder. A trisiila (trident) is placed behind him. 


Fig.18: Bhairavanatha on a scorpion in pariyarikasana. A trident is placed behind him. 
With his right hand, he is holding the deer horn in his mouth. His left hand is resting on 
the scorpion and a wallet is tied on his left shoulder. He is wearing big kundalas, a 
necklace like ornament, cross-bands and a medallion on his chest. 


Fig.19: Naganatha in rajalilasana on a snake whose hood is raised facing left. A wallet is 
shown on his left shoulder, and the left hand is resting on his left thigh in a katya 
valambita mudra and his right hand is resting on his right knee. He is wearing rings on his 
arms and wrists. A deer horn tied to a band on his chest is clearly depicted. 


Fig.20: Chauranginatha riding the deer in lalitasana by holding its reins in his right hand 
and keeping a deer horn in his mouth with his right hand. 


Fig.21: A Varahanatha on a boar; his right hand is resting on the right knee and left hand 
resting on the boar in a katya valambita mudrd. He is wearing a wallet on his left shoulder 
and in both arms and wrists he is wearing the rings. 


Fig.22: Goraksanatha on a tiger. His head is tilted downward and resting on his hands 
which are resting on his right knee. His left leg is folded and resting on the tiger. He is 
wearing the karmakundalas and rings on his wrists. A wallet is also visible on his left 
shoulder. 


Fig.23: A panel from Srisailam temple in which Minanatha along with other Siddhas is 
depicted in yogic postures. Minanatha is on a fish in a pariyankasana, His right hand is 
resting on the fish and a wallet is tied at the shoulder. He is holding the rudraksamala, 
yoga-danda and a kamandala in his left hand. He is facing the other Siddhas on this 
panel. Next to him, the Goraksa is on a tiger skin, in padmasana. His hands are holding 
the yoga-danda, on which his head is resting. He is wearing larigoti, anklets, and bangle 
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like rings on his wrists. Next to him is a Siddha yogi with larigoti is depicted offering a 
deer horn to Goraksa seated on the tiger skin. Another Siddha is depicted in a typical 
Garbhasana pose as shown in Fig.3. His right leg is folded and resting in the ground, his 
left leg foot is resting on his right leg knee. His left hand is resting on the left leg knee, 
and his head is resting on his left hand palm. He is wearing a rudraksamala in his neck 
and in his arms; and kundalas in his ears. 


Fig. 24: This sculpture is found on the southern gopura entrance of the TirukaméeSvara 
temple at Villiandr, Puduchérry. In this Minanatha is se ated on a fish in lalitasana with 
his left leg hanging on the fish and his right leg is folded upward; his right hand is resting 
in a danda-hasta mudra. His left hand is resting on the fish in a katya valambita mudrd. 
His hair is matted and long ears are visible. On his chest, he is wearing the deer horn as a 
medallion. 


Fig.25: This panel is found on the matdapa wall of the Nambiraya Perumal temple at 
Tirukurungudi in Nanguneri taluk of Tirunelveli Dist., Tamilnadu. Though the temple 
dates back to the Cola’s times, this sculpture belongs to the post Vijayanagara or Nayaka 
period. In this Minanatha is artistically shown seated on a fish in ardha-paryankasana. 
His matted hair, long ears with big kundala and a wallet hanging from his left shoulder 
are clearly depicted. A yoga-patta is shown holding the folded right knee to his waist. He 
is holding a yoga-danda with both hands on which he is resting his chin. His right hand is 
stretched resting on his right knee in a katya valambita mudrd. The fish is also depicted 
very typically with large teeth. Behind him a boat with two sailors and the captain with 
the saddle are shown. 


Fig. 26: Minanatha (Miilanatha temple at Bahur, Puducherry) on a fish in an ardha- 
paryaikasana. He is shown with matted hair, wearing rudraksamdla, a ring on his wrist 
and arms; left hand resting on the fish in a katya valambita mudra, and he is holding an 
eka tara vina (kinjuri?) in his right hand. 


Fig.27: Minanatha (BoganandiSvara temple, Nandi village, Chikballapur dist., Karnataka) 
on a fish in Jalitasana. His right hand is resting on the fish in a katya valambita mudrd, 
and his head is resting on the left hand palm. A medallion on his chest, rings in his arms 
and wrists, karnakundalas are clearly depicted. 


Fig.28: A rare, unique typical miniature sculpture of Minanatha (YoganandiSvara temple, 
Nandibeta, Karnataka) performing eka pada sirisasana on a fish. He is holding the staff 
in his left hand and his right leg is on his back of the neck. His left leg is holding the 
yoga-danda and the left foot is held by his right hand. A medallion of deer horn is on his 
chest. 


Fig.29: Minanatha (Pattinathar temple, Pattisvaram, Kumbakonam dist., Tamilnadu). In 
the kudus found on the adhistana of this temple, many miniature sculptures are depicted 
with different yogic postures. Of which, an image of Minanatha is depicted in 
rajalilasana. He is carrying the eka-tara vina (kinjuri?) in his both hands. He is wearing 
karnakundalas; rings on his wrists and ankles. 
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Fig.30: Minanatha (Pattinathar temple, Pattisv aram, Kumbakonam dist., Tamilnadu) in 
Lalitasana. In his right hand he is holding a fly whisk and his left hand is in katya 
valambita mudrd resting on his left knee which is folded and elevated upward. His matted 
hair, kwidalas in ears, rings on hands, anklets, and /arigoti are clearly depicted. 


Fig.31: Minanatha (BhumiSvara-mudaiyar temple, Marakanam, Tamilnadu) on a fish in 
ardha-matSyendrasana. His left leg is tied with a yoga-patta with his hip. His right hand 
is resting in danda-hasta mudra and his left hand is on the fish in a katya valambita 
mudra. He is wearing the rings in his arms and wrists. His matted hair and kundalas are 
clearly depicted. He is wearing rudraksamdla in his neck. Some more sculptures in 
different asanas are also found in this temple. 


Fig.32: Minanatha (BrahadiSvara temple, Taiijavur, Tamilnadu) seated facing upward in 
ardha-matSyendrasana. He is shown with a beard and long matted hair locks. Big 
karnakundalas, rings on his arms and wrists, and a yoga-pafta tied to his left knee are 
clearly visible. His right hand is resting on the fish in a katya valambita mudra and his 
left hand is resting on the left knee in a danda-hasta mudrd. 


Fig.33: Mianatha (Ekamparanatha temple, Kafichipuram, Tamilnadu) in ardha- 
matSyendrasana is artistically depicted with his appendages like long matted hair, rings 
on his arms and wrists, a wallet on his left shoulder, large kwdalas, etc. On his thigh, a 
small yoga-danda is placed on which his right hand is resting in a danda-hasta mudrd. 
Fish is also depicted in an artistic way. 


Fig.34: Mmanatha (Kamatchi Amman temple, Kaificipuram,Tamilnadu) in a 
ardhamatsyéndrasana pose with his left leg folded upward and his left hand resting on his 
left knee in danda-hasta mudra. His right hand is resting on his folded right leg. His 
matted hair, kundalas and rings on arms and wrists are clearly visible. Fish is also 
depicted in small size. 


Fig.35: Minanatha (SomésSvara temple, Ulsur, Karnataka) in grdhamatsyéndra pose. His 
right hand is resting on his right knee and his left hand is resting on the fish in a katya 
valambita mudra. His matted hair, kuidalas, rings on his arms, ornament in his neck are 
clearly visible. Similarly sculptures of this kind are also found in other pillars of this 
mandapa. 


Fig.36: Minanatha (Kote VenkateSvara temple, Tipu Palace, Bangalore, Karnataka) in 
eka pada sirisasana in which his right leg folded back and resting on his neck and his 
right hand is placed on the fish in a katya valambita mudra. His left leg folded towards 
his right leg and locked in the gap between his right arm and right leg thigh. And his left 
hand is holding strongly his left leg. His long matted hair, kundalas, rings in arms, wrists 
and anklet are clearly depicted. 


Fig.37: Mmanatha (Lower  Ahobilam, Kurndl dist. Andhra Pradesh) in 
ardhamatsyéendrasana. His hairdo, kundalas, medallion on his chest and his face are 
sculpted beautifully. His right hand is resting on the folded right knee in a danda-hasta 
mudra and his left hand is placed on his left thigh in a stylistic way. 
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Fig.38: Mimanatha (Lower Ahobilam, Kurnul dist., Andhra Pradesh) on the adhistana of 
the vahana mandapa along with other Natha-Siddhas like Goraksa. He is seated on a long 
fish in an ardhapadmasana pose. He is wearing a thick sacred thread in his neck, tied 
with a pendent. He is holding a saikha (horn deer?) like instrument in his right hand and 
his left hand is resting on his left thigh. 


Fig.39: Minanatha (Upper Ahobilam, Kurnul  dist., Andhra Pradesh) in 
ardhamatsyendrasana depicted artistically with all his appendages like a medallion on his 
chest, a wallet on his shoulder, a /arigoti, karmnakundalas, etc. On his left thigh, a yoga- 
danda is placed on which his left hand is in a /ola-hasta pose. His head is tilted towards 
right and resting in his right palm. His hairdo is a typical Vijayanagara coiffure style. 


Fig.40: One of the most exquisite and elegant depictions of Minanatha (Upper Ahobilam, 
Kurnil dist. Andhra Pradesh) in rajalilasana pose with his head looking upward. His 
hairdo, kudalas, a wallet in his right hand arm, rings in his arms and wrists, anklets, 
yoga-patta tied between his hip and left leg, right hand resting on the yoga-danda, are all 
beautifully depicted. His left hand is resting on his left knee in danda-hasta mudrd. 


Fig. 41: Minanatha (Amman temple, Tiruvannamalai, Tamilnadu) depicted with a 
tonsured head. He is wearing a patched garment in his neck, rings on arms and wrists, 
anklet in his leg, kuzzdalas in his ears, yoga-patta in his hip tied with his left leg, left hand 
resting on left knee and right hand resting on right thigh are the common features. A halo 
(prabhamandala) is shown around the head. 


Fig. 42: Minanatha (Virabhadra temple, Lépaksi, Ananthpur dist., Andhra Pradesh) 
seated on a fish. His matted hair, medallion, wallet, kuidalas are clearly visible. His right 
leg is lying on the fish and on folded left leg he is keeping both his hands. Among the 
Navanathas, only the sculptures of Minanatha in different postures are found on many 
pillars of this temple. 


Fig.43: Very rare representation of Minanatha (Virabhadra temple, Lépaksi, Ananthpur 
dist., Andhra Pradesh) in a swaying pose; seated on a fish in ardhapadmdsana and his 
body and head bends towards his left along with his both hands raised above his head as 
he is clapping and dancing. 


Fig.44: Minanatha (Tirukamesvarar temple, Villianur, Puducherry) in tribharga pose as 
he is dancing on a fish holding a eka tara vina (kinjuri?) in his hand, along with all other 
his above said appendages like /arigoti, ear-rings, etc. 


Fig.45: Minanatha (Arunachalesvara temple, Tiruvannamalai, Tamilnadu) in a rare 
dancing posture. In this, all other his appendages like rings on his arms and wrists, 
medallion on his chest, cross bands, larigoti, matted hair, kundalas, etc. are clearly 
depicted. 


Fig.46: Goraksanatha (Srisailam, Kurnil dist., Andhra Pradesh) seated on a tiger shown 
with the appendages like big kundalas, cross bands and medallion, rudraksamala on his 
chest, rings on his arms and wrists, matted hair, etc. His right hand in danda-hasta mudrd 
is resting on his right knee and his left hand and left leg are resting on the back of the 
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tiger. Opposite to Goraksa, a Siddha is seated on a yoga-danda in padmasana with both 
hands resting on his thighs. He is also wearing the appendages like the Goraksa as said 
above; under him a kamandala is placed. Their background indicates that they are 
meditating in the forest. 


Fig.47: Goraksanatha (BoganandiSvara temple, Nandi, Karanataka) in ardhapadmdasana. 
His right hand is resting on the right knee in a katya valambita mudrd and the left hand 
and left leg on the tiger’s back in danda hasta mudrd, He is wearing kwndalas, rings on 
arms and wrists, anklets on his legs. 


Fig.48: Goraksanatha (BoganandiSvara temple, Nandi, Karanataka) is wearing a 
medallion in his chest. Other characteristic features as seen in Fig.47 are also shown here. 


Fig.49: Goraksanatha (TirukaméSvarar temple, Villiantir, Puducherry) seated on a 
striding tiger. He is wearing yoga-pafta in his left leg and other similar appendages like 
Mnanatha, which is also depicted at the same place. His left hand is resting on the left 
knee and his right hand is resting on his right thigh in a katya valambita mudrd. 


Fig.50: Goraksanatha (RamalingéSvara temple, Avani, Karnataka) is shown here with his 
right leg hanging on the tiger and left leg is folded and placed on the back of the tiger; his 
left hand is resting on his left knee in a danda-hasta pose. In his right hand, he is holding 
a fly whisk like ornament. Many similar sculptures of Goraksa are also found in the same 
mandapa. 


Fig.51: Goraksanatha (Lower Ahobilam, Kurnul dist., Andhra Pradesh) is shown with 
long kundalas on his ears, medallion on his chest. His head is shown resting in his left 
palm; his right hand is resting on his right thigh in a katya valambita mudrd. 


Fig. 52: Goraksanatha (BrahadiSvara temple, Tanjavur, Tamilnadu) in Jalitasana. His 
right hand is in danda-hasta mudrd, resting on his right knee and his left hand is resting 
on a yoga-danda, which is placed on his left high. He is wearing a larigoti, big kundalas, 
medallion on his chest, rings on his arms and wrists; and anklets on his legs. 


Fig. 53: Goraksanatha (Tirukalukunram temple, Chengulpet dist., Tamilnadu) in 
rajalilasana. His right hand is resting on the right knee in a katya valambita mudrd and 
the left hand and left leg on the tiger’s back in danda hasta mudra. He is wearing 
kwdalas, rings on arms and wrists, anklets on his legs. 


Fig.54: Goraksanatha (Tirukalukunram temple, near Chennai, Tamilnadu) in Jalithasana. 
Unlike other sculptures, in this, tiger is facing left, while in all other sculptures it is 
facing. His matted hair is beautifully shown in the form of flaring flames, karnakundalas, 
deer horn as a medallion, yoga-patta holding the folded left leg tied to the waist; a 
larigoti, anklets, a wallet on his shoulder are clearly depicted. 


Fig.55: Goraksanatha (Tirukalukunram temple, Chengulpet dist., Tamilnadu) with his left 
hand in abhayamudra and his right hand is in danda-hasta mudra resting on his right 
knee in a rajalilasana. His matted hair, kundala, and ornaments in his neck are clearly 
depicted. 
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Fig.56: Chauranginatha (BhoganandiSvara temple, Nandi, Karnataka) riding the deer. His 
right hand is in varada mudra and his left hand holding the reins of the deer. Anklet is 
shown on his left leg; rings in his wrists, kundalas on his ears, a shaft like object behind 
him are clearly seen. 


Fig.57: Bhairava (Srisailam, Kurniil dist., Andhra Pradesh) on a rounded block of stone 
on the top of the prakara wall, in which along with all of his appendages, a scorpion is 
depicted under his feet; as scorpion being the /dnchana of Lord Bhairava. Scorpion under 
feet of the Bhairava is also found in a dilapidated sculpture at Miilanatha temple in Bahur. 


Fig. 58: Bhairavanatha (SoméSvara temple, Ulstr, Karnataka) in a padmasana on a 
scorpion. Both hands are resting on his thighs. His matted hairs, karnakundalas, 
medallion on his chest are clearly depicted. Similar other sculpture is also found in the 
same temple as well as in Kalasipalayam, Virif jipuram near Vellore of Tamilnadu, etc. 


Fig.59: Bhairavanatha (Lower Ahobilam, Kurnul dist., Andhra Pradesh) on the vahana 
mandapa pillar. Seated on a scorpion in a tribhatiga pose, with his right leg bent upward 
on which his right hand is resting and he is keeping his left leg. He is slightly turned 
towards his right side, his karnakundalas, big medallion on chest, /largoti under his waist 
are clearly depicted. 


Fig.60: Vyalinatha (Mulanatha temple, Bahur, Puducherry) seated on a Vydli. His hairdo 
is in typical Chalukyan style. His right hand is in katya valambita mudrd resting on the 
tail/back of the Vydli and his left hand on its head. Necklace like ornament on chest, big 
karnakundalas, rings on his wrists are clearly depicted. In all other later examples, the 
Vyali is facing right, but in this example it is facing left. 


Fig.61: Vyalinatha (SomésSvara temple, Ulsur, Karnataka) in ardhapariyarkasana pose. 
The Vyali is facing right and his right hand is probably placed on the Vyali’s mouth/trunk. 
His left hand is resting on his left knee, which is resting on the Vyali. The general 
appendages of other Navanathas are also found in him. 


Fig.62: Vyalinatha (BhoganandiSvara temple, Nandi, Karnataka) seated on a striding 
Vyali in ardha-matsyéndrasana. His left hand is folded and resting on the left knee, which 
is already folded upward and footed on Vyali. His right hand is unfolded as he is showing 
his palm in a hamsapaksa mudrd. His head is slightly bent towards left. His matted hair, 
big kundalas, deer horn as a medallion on his chest tied in a thick woollen like thread, 
rings on his arms and wrists are clearly depicted. 


Fig.63: Vyalinatha (Amman shrine, Ranganatha temple, Srirahgam, Tamilnadu). It is 
similar to Fig.62 in all the features and mudras. 


Fig.64: Vyalinatha (Tirukamésvarar Temple, Villiandr, Puducherry) is having long 
matted hair, which also covered his ears. He is wearing a /argoti and cross belts on his 
chests. His right leg is hanging down and the left leg is folded upward on the back of the 
Vyali. He is holding a flag like attribute in his right hand and his left hand is resting on the 
left knee in lola-hastamudra. A wallet on his left shoulder is also visible. 
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Fig.65: Vyalinatha (TirukaméSvarar Temple, Villianir, Puduchérry). In this Vydli is 
clearly depicted as it is fierce fully striding, by opening its mouth and showing its big 
teeth. He is seated on it as in Fig.63. He is wearing larigoti, holding a fly whisk in his 
right hand and his left hand is resting on the back of the Vyali in a katyavalambita mudrd. 
His matted hair, big ear rings, necklace like ornament, medallion of deer horn, rings on 
his wrists, a wallet on his left shoulder are clearly depicted. 


Fig.66: Kiuirmanatha (TirukamésSvarar Temple, Villiandr, Puducherry) in ardha- 
padmasana pose. His right hand is resting on his right thigh and his left hand is resting on 
the left knee, which is already folded upward. A wallet is hanging on his left shoulder. He 
is wearing ornaments like necklaces, medallion, rings on his wrists and arms, kundala on 
ears, loin cloth, etc. His hair is also matted. Kirmanatha representations are very rare in 
the Vijayanagara sculptural art. 


Fig.67: Naganatha (Tirukaméesvarar Temple, Villiandr, Puduchérry) is seated on an 
elevated place and under his foot a snake is depicted with its raising hood. All the 
characteristic Natha appendages are shown: matted hair, big kundalas, necklace like 
ornament, deer horn medallion, rings on his wrists and larigoti. A yoga-danda is placed 
on a tail of the snake, on which Naganatha resting his left hand and his right hand in 
danda-hasta mudra is resting on his folded right knee. 


Fig.68: Naganatha (Somesvara temple, Ulsur, Karnataka) in a Pararnkasana on a folded 
snake which is raising its hood. His left leg is resting on his folded right leg. His left hand 
is resting on the snake in a katya valambita mudrda and his right hand is on his left knee in 
a lola-hasta mudra. His langoti, kundala, matted hair, wallet on his left shoulder and 
cross bands on his chest are clearly visible. 


Fig.69: Naganatha (Jalakantesvara temple, Kalasipalayam, Karnataka) is holding the 
snake in his left hand in an Upavesasana (squatting position) instead of seated on it; and a 
wallet is hanging on his right hand which is already in chin mudrd. His matted hair, 
kundalas , thick woollen cross bands are purposefully shown. 


Fig.70: Varahanatha (BhoganandiSvara temple, Nandi, Karnataka) in lalitasana on a 
boar, similar to Vyalinatha (Fig.62) found in this temple. His right hand is in a chinmudrda 
and his left hand is in danda-hasta mudrd. A long cross band on his left shoulder, a big 
medallion in his neck, kwidala in his ears, rings on his wrists and arms, and anklets on his 
legs are clearly depicted. 


Fig.71: Varahanatha (BhoganandiSvara temple, Nandi, Karnataka) standing in a 
Vrksasana pose, by holding right toe on the earth and his folded left leg resting on the 
right thigh. His both hands are raised above his head in asrijali mudra. He is having a long 
beard and long hairlocks on his head. A boar is depicted standing behind him. Usually in 
the examples of Nandi, Ulsur and Kalasipalayam, Varahanatha 1s depicted as seated on a 
boar. But in this and all other sculptures in Tamil region, this Natha is depicted in 
Vrksasana pose. 


Fig.72: Varahanatha (YoganandiSvara temple, Nandibeta, Karnataka) in Vrksasana: 
standing on his left toe and folding his right leg upward to his naval and holding it with 
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his left hand. He is holding his right hand on his head. He is shown with beard and long 
hair and a boar is standing behind him. Unlike other examples, he is found with female 
attendants on his either sides holding fly whisks (camara) in their hands and their coiffure 
is in typical Nayaka style. 


Fig.73: Varahanatha (Srirangam temple, Srirangam, Tamilnadu) is in Vrksdsana pose, 
standing on his left leg in arjali mudra and his right leg is folded towards his left knee. 
He is wearing a loin cloth, rings on his arms and wrists and found with a short beard. A 
small boar is standing behind him. His hairdo is in typical Chalukyan style. 


Fig.74: Varahanatha (Srirangam temple, Srirangam, Tamilnadu) is shown as an old man 
and having a long hair flowing down in locks on the shoulders. He is standing in his left 
leg in usual Vrksasana pose. His right leg is folded and placed on his left thigh. A boar is 
standing behind him. A long wallet is shown from the left shoulder. 


Fig.75: Varahanatha (Ucchipillaiyar temple, Trichy, Tamilnadu). This is almost similar to 
the one shown in fig.74. However, a rudraksamdla in his neck and a larigoti in his under 
waist are clearly depicted. 


Fig.76: A Siddha (Tirukalukunram Murugan temple, Chengelpet, Tamilnadu) is shown 
with a frail body the ribcage and its bones are visible. He is standing on his right toe and 
his left leg is folded towards his naval. He is holding his hands above the head with both 
index fingers locked together. He is depicted with beard and a long hair on his back. A 
boar is standing to his right side. 


Fig.77: A Siddha (Tirukolur Visnu temple, south Tamilnadu) is standing in usual 
Vrksasana pose on his left leg and his right leg is folded to his left thigh. His hands are 
raised above his head in arijali mudrda. He is having a beard and a long hair which is 
hanging back from his head. He is wearing a dothi on his waist. Big karnakundalas, rings 
on his arms and wrists, and a boar behind him are shown. 


Fig.78: Varahanatha (Tirukurungudi, Tirunelveli dist., Tamilnadu) is found in a separate 
miniature shrine in the niche, indicating his important place probably as the vardaha 
incarnation of Visnu. (In the same temple Minanatha is depicted in a very artistically. See 
Fig.25). 


Fig.79: Varahanatha (Tiruvattaru, Kanniyakumari dist., Tamilnadu). Nearly 2300 
sculptures of different kinds are found on the outer prakara pillars of this temple and one 
doesn’t resemble the other. Among these, more than twenty sculptures of Varahanatha are 
found. In this sculpture, Varahanatha is depicted as standing in a Vrksasana pose on his 
right leg and his left leg is folded upward to his left thigh. His hands are raised above his 
head in aiijali mudra. He is wearing a larigoti and long hair in his head. Behind him a 
boar is placed and above him an Astatala Padmd is depicted. 


Fig. 80: Varahanatha (Virudhachalam, Cuddalore dist., Tamilnadu) is in a Vrksasana 
pose standing on his right leg and his left leg is folded upward to his right thigh. He is 
wearing a largoti and having long hair. His hands are raised above his head in arjali 
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mudra. A boar is standing behind him. There are numerous similar sculptures of 
Varahanatha in this temple. 


Fig.81: Varahanatha (Virudhachalam, Cuddalore dist., Tamilnadu) meditating in a forest, 
where a tree and a hunter are also depicted in distance. He is in VrkSdsana pose standing 
on his right leg and his left leg is folded and placed in his right thigh. His hands raised 
above his head in arljali mudrd. A boar is standing behind him. Here the shape of the tree 
is depicted to show the resemblance of the shape of the Siddha in his Vrksdsana pose. 


Fig.82: Natha Siddhas in Stucco (Tiruvilimilalai, Kumbakonam dist., Tamilnadu). These 
stucco sculptures are on the top of a maldapa in the Vilinatha temple. Three Natha- 
Siddhas are shown seated on their respective vehicles. Unlike other examples, here a 
Natha is seated on a bull in a rdjalilasana pose. He is wearing the sacred thread, rings on 
his arms, necklace like ornaments with a medallion in his neck and anklets on his legs. He 
is having beard and knotted hair. His left hand is resting on the bull’s back in a Katya 
valambita mudra (?) and his right hand is in danda-hasta mudrd. Next to this, is a Natha 
is seated on a lion. He is wearing yoga-patta on his both legs tied to his hip, and both 
hands are rested on respective knees in a danda-hasta mudra. He is also wearing rings on 
his arms, beard and knotted hair on his head. Next to this, is the stucco image of 
Minanatha. He is wearing a loin cloth and seated on a fish in a rajalilasana pose. His 
right hand is resting on his right thigh in a katya valambita mudra and his left hand is on 
his up-folded left leg knee. He is also wearing the rings on his wrists, anklets. These 
stucco sculptures shows the continuity of the Natha tradition in this region. 


(From Fig. 83 to Fig. 90 are the images representing the performance of Sifiganatha 
practice of the Natha-Siddhas) 


Fig. 83: This sculpture is found in a ardhamandapa pillar of Bahir Sri Miilanatha temple 
in which a Natha-Siddha is shown blowing the deer horn. He is standing in a striding 
posture and slightly bent forward; with both of his hands he is holding the deer horn in his 
mouth. He is wearing big kudalas, rings on his wrists, anklets on his legs, cross bands on 
his chest and larigoti, etc. 


Fig. 84: This sculpture is found in a mandapa pillar of Kamatchi Amman temple at 
Kaiicipuram. A Nathapanthi is standing erect and holding the deer horn in his right hand 
to its mouth and his left hand is hanging in a lola-hastamudra. He is also found with 
wearing the appendages like other Natha-Siddhas, viz., matted hair, big kundala, and 
rings in arms and wrists, cross bands and medallion. But instead of larigoti, it seems to be 
a patched garment. 


Fig. 85: This sculpture is found in the adhistana of the vahana mandapa of the Lower 
Ahobilam temple in the Kurniil dist. of Andhra Pradesh. He is standing in a tribharga 
pose, whose left leg is striding forward and left hand is holding the deer horn to his 
mouth. His right leg bent slightly and his right hand is placed on his right thigh. His 
hairdo, kundala, medallion, larigoti are clearly depicted, even though his face is not 
clearly visible due to the structure of the stone it made up of. 
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Fig.86: This sculpture is found in the mukhamandapa pillar of the BhoganandiSvara 
temple in Karnataka, in which the Natha-Siddha is in a tribhaiga pose striding and facing 
towards right. He is holding the deer horn in his left hand to his mouth and his right hand 
is bent upwards. His left leg is bent forward and his right leg bent backward. His matted 
hair, necklace like ornament, rings on his wrists, kuzdala and langoti are clearly depicted. 
Many other sculptures of the same kind are found in this temple. 


Fig.87: This sculpture is found in the mukhamandapa pillar of the Somésvara temple at 
Ulsur, Karnataka. A Nathapanthi seated in a squatting pose in Upavesasana and holding 
the deer horn in his right hand to his mouth. His left hand is resting on his left leg.His 
matted hairs, kundala, necklace like ornament; rings on his wrists, anklets, larigoti are 
clearly depicted. He is also depicted with big belly. 


Fig.88: In another sculpture found in the mukhamandapa of the SoméSvara temple, an 
Natha-Siddha in a tribhanga pose, holding the deer horn in his both hands to his mouth. 
Both his legs are slightly bent down. His hairdo, long kundala, rings in wrists, anklets and 
laigoti are clearly visible. 


Fig. 89: This sculpture is found on a top relief of an ardhamandapa pillar of Villianlr 
temple, in which an Natha-Siddha holding a deer horn in his mouth with both hands 
towards right side. His matted hair, kundala, rings in his wrists and arms; anklets are 
engraved clearly. Many sculptures of this similar kind are also found in other parts of this 
temple. 


Fig. 90: This sculpture is found in the eastern mandapa pillar of the ViruthagiriSvara 
temple at Virudhachalam of Tamilnadu. He is found with a similar pose found in 
Villianlir temple (Fig.89). This matdapa belongs to the post Vijayanagara period. 
Rounded matted hair, kundala, cross bands, rings in wrists; patched garments in his under 
waist are clearly depicted. Besides above, similar sculptures are also found in almost all 
medieval temples of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu. 


Fig. 91: This sculpture is found on the prakdra wall of Srisailam temple. A Siddha is 
depicted as seated on a long yoga-danda in a padmdasana pose and his head and body is 
fully bent towards his right side. His both hands are raised and joined together in arijali 
mudrd. His matted hair and big kundala, a wallet in his left arm are clearly visible. 
Besides, a tree and under him, two monkeys are shown to depict the forest scenery. 


Fig. 92: This sculpture found in the mukhamandapa pillar of the Bhoganandisvara temple 
at Karnataka. He is seated in an ardha-padmadsana pose, as his right left is folded upward. 
His left hand is resting on his left thigh. His right hand is on his right leg knee and his 
face 1s resting on his right hand palm. His matted hair, big medallion in his chest, rings in 
his wrists and arms, anklets in his legs are clearly depicted. 


Fig. 93: This sculpture is found in the same mandapa of Nandi temple in which he is 
depicted seated in ardha-padmasana pose with his left leg slightly elevated upward and 
both body and head bent towards his left. His both hands raised above his head in arijali 
mudra. A wallet in right shoulder, a deer horn medallion in his chest with cross bands, 
larigoti, rings in his wrists and arms; and anklets in his legs are depicted clearly and 
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purposefully. Many similar sculptures of this kind is also found in other pillars of this 
temple, as well as other temples of south India like, Srisailam, Hazara Rama temple at 
Hampi and other temples of Tamilnadu, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. 


Fig. 94: This sculpture is also found in the same temple in which he is seated in 
ardha-padmasana pose as his left leg raised upward. His left land is in his left leg knee 
and his right hand is raised upward in a hamsapaksa mudrd as his palm opened. He is 
found with tonsured head, big kundala, and medallion on his chest, rings on his arms and 
wrists, anklets on his legs and /arigoti are depicted. 


Fig. 95: In this sculpture, in the mukhamandapa pillar of Nandi temple, a Nathapanthi is 
depicted in ardha-padmasana pose as his left leg folded upward in which his left hand is 
resting in a danda-hasta mudra and his right hand is resting on his right thigh in a katya 
valambita mudra. His matted hair, kundala, necklace like ornament with medallion, rings 
in his arms and wrists, anklets in his legs are clearly sculpted. 


Fig. 96: This sculpture is found on the bottom of a pillar in the ardhamandapa of 
Yoganandisvara temple at Nandibeta in Karnataka. He is seated in padmdsana. He is 
holding a yoga-danda placed in front of him, in his left hand and keeping his right hand 
on the top of it and resting his chin. He is having a big bunch of matted hair folded on 
either side of his head. He is wearing big kundala patched garment in his shoulder, rings 
in his arms and wrists and anklet in his legs. 


Fig. 97: This sculpture is found in a pillar of Ramalingesvara temple at Avani of 
Karnataka. A Siddha is found with a tonsured head. He is seated in an ardha-padmasana 
pose as his left leg folded upward and he is holding his left hand on its knee in a lola- 
hasta mudra, and his head is bent towards left and resting on the left hand. His right hand 
is in a karigula (dhyani) mudrd, resting in his right foot. He is wearing a rudraksamala 
around his head, and a big one is hanging from his shoulder to stomach. He is also 
wearing a necklace like ornament; a big ring like ornament in his wrists and arms, his 
larigoti is also clearly depicted. But instead of usual ear-ring (kundala), the ear lobe in 
him is looking differently in a big size rudraksa seeds. 


Fig. 98: This sculpture is found in one of the sanctum pillar of the 
RamalingéSvara temple at Avani. He is seated in a paryarkasana pose, whose right leg is 
folded and placed upon his left leg. His left hand is resting down in a katya valambita 
mudra and his right hand is resting in a danda-hasta pose on his right leg knee. His face 
is slightly lifted upward. His matted hair, big kundalas, necklace like ornament, medallion 
on his chest, rings on his arms and wrists are depicted as the common features of the 
Nathapanthis. 


Fig. 99: This sculpture is found on the outer wall of the ardhamandapa of Avani 
temple. He is standing in a Vrksdasana pose in his left leg and his right leg is folded and 
resting on his left thigh. His left hand is placed on the right leg foot in a dhydni/kanigula 
mudra, and his right hand is placed on the top of his head. He is depicted with long hair 
which is hanging broadly up to the ground from his head. Big kundala, medallion and 
rudraksmdla in his chest, rings on his arms are also depicted. 
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Fig. 100: This sculpture is found in the ardhamandapa pillar of Bahir temple, in which a 
Siddha is seated in a squatting pose. His both legs are crossed together in svastikasana 
and tied with the yoga-pafta. Both his hands are hanging in danda-hasta mudra and 
resting in his respective knees. He is depicted with a matted hair, beard, rings on his arms 
and wrists. 


Fig. 101: This sculpture is found in a small kudu of an adhistana in the Lower Ahobilam 
temple. It is less than one feet in its height. He is seated in a padmasana pose. His both 
hands are resting on a yoga-danda, which is placed in his front, and on that his chin is 
also resting. He is found with tonsured head and his long kundalas and a ring on his 
wrists are clearly visible. 


Fig. 102: Another miniature sculpture is found in the same row of the above temple 
(Fig.101), in which he is seated in a svastikasana pose. His both legs are tied with yoga- 
patta, and he is holding those legs with his respective hands. His matted hair, long 
kundala, thick rings on his arms, deer horn medallion on his chest is clearly depicted in it. 


Fig. 103: This sculpture is found on the pillar relief of the Lower Ahobilam temple, 
which is found similar to the Fig.101. But in this, the yoga-danda is placed on his foot, 
he is having big kundala, his head is with a knotted hairdo and a kamandala is also placed 
besides his left hand. 


Fig. 104: This is found in another pillar relief of the Lower Ahobilam temple. He is 
seated in an ardha-padmadsana pose, facing towards his left. His left leg is folded upward 
and his left hand is resting on it in a /ola-hasta mudra. His right hand is placed, besides 
his right leg in a katya valambita mudra. He is with big matted hairs; wearing large 
kwdala, cross bands and a medallion of deer horn in his chest, rings in his hands are 
clearly sculpted. 


Fig. 105: This sculpture is found in the entrance gopura wall of the Upper Ahobilam 
temple. It is similar to the Fig. 101 and 103. But, he is depicted as with good physical 
structure. His matted hair, a long ring like ear lobe and /arigoti in his hip, are more 
attractively sculpted. 


Fig. 106: This sculpture is found in one of the mandapa pillars located to the south of the 
sanctum of the BhumiSvaramudaiyar temple at Marakanam in Tamilnadu. In this a Siddha 
is seated in an ardha-padmasana pose. His body is bent towards his right side and his 
head is resting on his right hand, which is already resting on a yoga-dada that placed to 
his right side. His left hand is holding his right hand. His matted hair and big kudala, a 
wallet in his left shoulder are depicted in this sculpture. 


Fig. 107: This sculpture is found on the vasantha-mandapa pillar of the same temple 
(Fig.106). He is seated in an ardha-padmasana pose as his right leg folded upward in 
which his both hands are resting together and his chin is resting on his hands. Rounded 
matted hair, big kundala, a medallion in his chest and a wallet in his left arm are clearly 
sculpted. 
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Fig. 108: This sculpture is found on the bottom of a mukhamandapa pillar of Raiganatha 
temple at Karamadai of Coimbatore dist. of Tamilnadu. He is depicted ina Upavesdsana 
(squatting pose) and his hands are in danda-hasta mudrd, as similar to Fig.100. Along 
with the above said appendages, his hair is found to be longer which touches the ground. 


Fig. 109: This sculpture is found in ardhamandapa of Kote VenkateSvara Perumal temple 
near Tipu Palace in Bangalore. He is depicted as similarly as in Fig.100. Besides, his big 
kwndala, neck ornaments and other appendages are clearly sculpted than the above said 
one. 


Fig. 110: This sculpture is found in one of the mandapa pillars of the Srirangam temple. 
A Siddha is mounted on a hill in a Jalitasana pose. His right hand is in chin mudrd and his 
right leg is folded upward and is tied with yoga-patta from his hip. His left leg is hanging 
on the hill, and in its’ thigh, his left hand is resting. He is depicted with long hairs, having 
beard, wearing rudraksamdla in his neck and rings on his arms and wrists. 


Fig. 111: This temple is found in one of the mandapa pillars of Srirahgam temple, in 
which a Siddha is in a Vrk$asana pose standing in his left leg and his right is folded and 
resting on his left leg. His hands are raised above his head in an aiijali mudra. Instead of 
beard, he is depicted with a long moustache. He is having a long hair and wearing rings 
on his arms and wrists. He is also wearing a laigoti. 


Fig. 112: This sculpture is found on the top of the pillar in the sanctum of the 
Ucchipillaiyar temple, which is located on the hilltop in Tiruchy. He is seated in a 
padmadsana posture and his hands are raised above his head in an arijali mudra. He is 
having long hair in his head; wearing big kuidala his ears and a larigoti. 


Fig. 113: This sculpture is also found in the above temple (Fig.112), in which a Siddha is 
seated in an ardha-padmasana pose. His left leg is folded upward and tied with a yoga- 
patta from his hip. His left hand is in lola-hasta pose resting on the left knee. His right 
hand is in abhaya-mudrd. He is having long hair, wearing rudraksamdla in his neck and 
chest, rings on his arms and anklets. 


Fig. 114: This sculpture is found in the entrance mandapa pillar of the Ucchipillaiyar 
temple at Trichy, which is looking similar to Fig.110, and his postures are as depicted in 
Fig. 113. A rudraksamdla is rounded around his forehead, and he is wearing a 
rudraksmala in his chest and in his arms; and anklet in his legs. 


Fig. 115: This sculpture is found in the Nandi mandapa pillar of Taijavur BrahadiSvara 
temple. He is in a Vrk$asana pose, Standing on his left leg and his right leg is folded to his 
left thigh. His hands raised above his head as he is in arijali mudra. He is having long 
hair, big kundala and anklets. 


Fig. 116: This sculpture is found in the mukhamandapa of the Tiruvotriydr Siva temple. 
He is in a Vrksdasana pose, standing in his left leg and his right leg is folded upward to his 
naval. His both hands are raised above his head. He is having long hairs, his kutdala and 
largoti is also visible clearly. Similarly many other sculptures of this same kind are also 
found in other pillars of this temple. 
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Fig. 117: This rare sculpture is found in the inside wall of the southern gopura of 
Villiandr temple. In this a Siddha is standing in a Vrksasana pose in his right leg and his 
left leg is folded upward to his right thigh. He is holding a eka tara vina (kinjuri?) in his 
hands. His matted hairs, kudala, medallion on his chest are also clearly sculpted. Though 
a similar kind of sculpture is found in the adhistdina of the vahana mandapa of Lower 
Ahobilam temple, instead of Vrksasana pose, he is depicted in parsvottandsana pose. 


Fig. 118: This sculpture is found in the north side of the southern gopura of Villianur 
temple. In this a Nathapanthi is seated on a long yoga-danda in a pariyarigasana pose. 
His right hand is resting in a danda-hasta pose on his right leg knee. In his left hand, he is 
holding a fly whisk like staff. He is wearing the similar appendages as found in the Fig. 
24 and Fig.49 such as a medallion of deer horn in his chest, big kundala, matted hair and 
a wallet in his left arm. 


Fig. 119: This sculpture is also found in the above place (in Fig.118). He is seated on the 
top of the yoga-danda in a squatting pose (Upavesasana) with cross legs (svastikasana) 
which are tied with a yoga-patta, and his both hands are hanging down by resting on their 
respective knees in a danda-hasta mudrd. His matted hair and other appendages are 
clearly visible in this sculpture. 


Fig. 120: This sculpture is found on the ardhamandapa pillar of the Villiantr temple. In 
this the Natha-Siddha is depicted as he is standing in cross legs and his hands are in 
Ganésa mudrd as they rose above his head, whose index fingers are folded together. His 
matted hair, deer horn medallion, a wallet in his left shoulder, rings in his arms and 
wrists, his largoti are the common features of the Nathapanthis. 


Fig. 121: A similar sculpture is found in the same temple is depicted in Ganesa mudrd as 
shown above in Fig.120. It is found inside the ardhamandapa, nearer to the sanctum of 
the temple. But it is depicted as he is wearing a yoga-patta under his both thighs. 


Fig. 122: This sculpture is found in the eastern mandapa pillar of the Virudhachalam 
temple. In this, he is standing in a parsvottanasana pose with his legs widened apart in a 
tribhatiga pose, and his hands are raised above his head in Gana mudrd as his left hand 
is holding his right hand wrist. He is having matted hairs, patched garment in his shoulder 
and in under waist. A big wallet is hanging in his left shoulder. 


Fig. 123: This sculpture is found in another pillar of the Virudhachalam temple, in which 
he standing in a tribhaga posture as his both legs widening apart as like in 
parsvottandsana poses. His left leg is slightly bent down and his left hand is resting on 
his left thigh. He is holding a kattuvariga (club) in his right hand and a wallet is also tied 
on his right shoulder. His matter hair, kundala, patched garment on his chest, and /arigoti 
are clearly depicted. 


Fig. 124: This sculpture is found in the mukhamandapa pillar of the SoméSvara temple, 
Ulsur. He is seated in a Upavesasana (squatting pose) as seen in Fig.102. His legs are 
crossed and tied with yoga-patta, and his hands folded as his palms are resting on 
respective knees. He is having long hairs and he is wearing a rudraksamala in his neck. 
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Fig. 125: This sculpture is found in the mukhamandapa pillar of the Ulsur temple. He is 
seated in an ardha-padmasana pose. His left leg is slightly folded-up and his left hand is 
resting on it. His right hand is resting on his right thigh in katya valambita mudra. Unlike 
other examples, a wallet is tied in his left hand wrist. Matted hair, cross bands in chest, 
kundala, rings on his hands are also found. 


Fig. 126: This sculpture is found in the bottom of an entrance pillar of Kalasipalayam 
temple. He is seated in svasthikasana with crossed legs. His long matted hair, kundala, 
rings on his arms and wrists, anklets on his leg, a wallet on his right shoulder, 
rudraksamala on his chest and a kamandala to his left side are beautifully sculpted. 


Fig. 127: This sculpture is also found in the entrance pillar of the JalakanteSvara temple at 
Kalasipalayam. In this a Nathapanthi is depicted standing with his legs wide apart in a 
tribhatga pose. His left hand is resting on his left thigh and his right hand is rising 
upward. Along with his knotted hairdo, big kundalas in ears, cross bands on his chest, 
rings on his wrists and arms, and a /arigoti are depicted. Interestingly, as seen above in 
Fig. 125, he is found with a wallet tied to his left shoulder. 


Fig. 128: This sculpture is found in Kalasipalayam temple in which a Nathapanthi is 
seated in ardha-padmasana pose. His left leg is slightly raised upward and his left hand 
knee is resting on it and on which, the Siddha is resting his head which is bent slightly 
towards his left side. His knotted hairdo, big kundalas, ornaments in his neck and chest, 
rings on his arms and wrists and his larigoti are depicted clearly as the usual appendages 
of the Nathapanthis. 


(From Fig.129 to Fig.138, all are found in the outer prakara pillars of the 
AdikéesSava Perumal temple at Tiruvattaru in Kanniyakumari dist. of Tamilnadu) 


Fig. 129: This sculpture is found in the outer prakara mandapa of Tiruvattaru temple. A 
Siddha is seated in a Dwi-pdada Sirasasana, in which he lifted upward both of his legs 
above his head and his hands are in arjali mudra. His secret parts are shown as clearly 
visible. His hair is knotted and he is with a beard. Above his head an astatala padma is 
depicted. 


Fig. 130: In this sculpture, he is seated on a mount in a danda-hasta mudrd, which is 
similar to the Figs. 110 and 114. But his seating posture is similar to Fig.119. His hair is 
knotted and he is having beard and an astatala padma is also depicted above his head. 


Fig. 131: In this sculpture, a Siddha is depicted performing irdhva padmasana in 
Sirisana, as his body shown upside down and his hands are placed on the ground holding 
together in Ganésa mudra. On his hands, his head is resting and his legs are folded 
upwards in padmasana. He is having beard, rudraksamdla in his neck, rings on his arms 
etc. 


Fig. 132: In this sculpture, he is carrying a /ihga in his right hand holding his long erect 
penis in his left hand. His hairs are knotted and rounded with a rudraksamdla. He is also 
shown with beard. 
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Fig. 133: In this sculpture, he is shown standing in Vrksasana(?) with his right leg 
crossed on his left leg. His both hands are raised upward and holding each other in 
Ganesa mudrd. He is having long hair, beard, wearing a largoti, rings on his hands and 
anklets on his legs. Above his head an astatala padma is depicted and to his left a serpent 
is shown as it is rising upward. 


Fig. 134: In this a Siddha is standing in a parsvottasana as his legs are wide apart along 
with his erect penis. He appears to be older in age whose face is shrunk. He is shown with 
a beard, long hair on his back. He is indicating with his right index finger the miiladhdra 
and showing his left hand above his head. 


Fig. 135 to Fig. 137: in this sculpture, the yogic practitioner in a pdarSvottasana 1S shown 
as he is holding his erect penis in his left hand and showing his right hand index finger on 
his head where the sahasrdra is located. He is shown with long hair, big moustache, and a 
medallion on his chest. 


Fig. 136: This sculpture is same as Fig.135 and 137 in which he is in a parsvottasana. 
But on his left side a snake is shown as it is rising upward. Thus from the above 
representations, we may think that these sculptures clearly depict the practice of kundalini 
yoga, in which the snake is shown for the raising of kudalini and the fingers indicating 
the lower part of the body (buttocks) — the starting point of the kwidalini power and also 
the top of the head where the sahasrara, the final destination point of the kundalini is. 
Many sculptures of this same kind are found in the same prakara of this temple as well as 
in the Tanumalaya Perumal temple a Sucindram in Kanniyakumari dist. of Tamilnadu. 


Fig. 138: In this sculpture, a Siddha appears to be an aged person and is in parsvottasana 
in tribhatiga pose, with his body slightly bent forward. He is shown with his erect penis. 
He is having long beard and hair, and also a wallet tied to his left arm. 


Fig. 139:This sculpture is found on the ceiling beam of the Puthumandapa of 
Tiruvotriyir Siva temple. In this, a male figure he is depicted with sat-cakras in the 
respective places of his body starting from miiladhdara to Sahasrdara. Below his feet the 
moon (ida) is shown and above the head the Sun is shownt (pirigala). Though it seems to 
be of a later period, this kind of sculptures are a rare. 


From Fig. 140 to Fig. 147, all are found in an ithyphallic pose in different standing 
postures, found in different temples. Of these, Fig. 140 to Fig. 143 are found in the outer 
prakara pillars of the Tiruvattaru temple. All of these Siddhas are shown with their 
erected penis in different yogic postures. Except Fig. 144 and Fig. 145, all are shown in a 
parsvottasana pose. In Fig. 140, he raised his hands upwards above his head in arijali 
mudra. In Fig. 144, he bents his body slightly backward and his hands are raised above 
his head in a GaneSa mudrd, in which his left hand holding his right hand. An astatala 
padmd is also depicted above him. Though, in Fig. 142 and 143, his hands are above his 
head in also in Ganesa mudrd, in these sculptures his right hand is holding his left hand. 


Fig. 144: This sculpture is found in the ardhamandapa pillar of Bahiir Miilanatha temple, 
in which a Siddha is depicted in an ithyphallic pose. He is shown nude and his penis 
erect. He is in a Taddasana pose and his hands are raised above his head in arjali mudrd. 
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He is having long hair, big moustache and beard. (Interestingly, while taking this 
photograph, coincidently a devotee is also standing behind this pillar and worshipping 
with his hands raised above his head in aiijali mudra in front of the sanctum). 


Fig. 145: This sculpture is found in the southern mandapa pillar of the Ranganatha 
temple at Srirangam. In this a Siddha is in Tédasana pose, whose virile membrane is 
shown as erected. His hands are raised above his head in arijali mudra. Above his 
forehead may be a bald one, but a long hair is shown from his backside of the head. 


Fig. 146: This sculpture is found in the entrance pillar of the Perumal temple at 
Tirupathisaram, in Tirunelveli Dist. of Tamilnadu. He is standing in in a pdr$vottasana 
pose as his legs wide apart and his right leg is little forward. His hands are raised above 
his head and joined together with coiled index fingers in Ganésa mudra. He is wearing a 
rudraksamala in his head, neck and on his arms. 


Fig. 147: This sculpture is found in the northern entrance of a Visnu temple at Aranmula 
in Kerala. It is in the same form as Fig. 146. 


Fig. 148 to Fig. I6lare the depictions of Bhairavi Cakra/Cakra Piija practice of the 
Tantric cult. Usually in sculptures, the practice of Bhairavi Cakra is always depicted 
with a group of male tantric practitioners who are lesser in height than the woman and 
standing in a nude pose with or holding their erect virile membrane (penis) in their hand. 
And they are in aiijali mudrd, in front of or at the legs of the gigantic nude women, 
(hereafter called as Bhairavi), who is showing her secret parts in a standing pose. 
However, there are slight differences in those depictions in each place. Sometimes the 
male practitioners may be four or less in numbers and even one also. 


Fig. 148: This sculpture is found in the prakdra wall of the Srisailam temple, in which the 
Bhairavi is nude and sitting in a squatting pose (upavesasana) by showing her secret 
parts. Surrounding her, the tantric practitioners are in arjali mudrda with erect penis. 
Interestingly, in this panel, a Siddha is shown seated with yoga-paftta, as the guide those 
practitioners. Except this panel, almost in all the panels of this Cakra Piijd, Bhairavi is 
depicted in a standing posture. 


Fig. 149: This panel is found on the top of a mandapa in the Kalmandapam village of 
Puduchérry. The village is also named after this mandapa, which is belongs to the 
Vijayanagara period. In this mandapa, there are a series of panels depicting different 
kinds of religious practices of which Bhairavi Cakra is also one. In this a nude women is 
standing in a varada mudrd and other practitioners in arijali mudrd, and one of them is 
kneeling down at her feet. 


Fig. 150: This sculpture is found on the pillar of the Kote VenkateSvara temple at 
Bangalore, in which a devotee in aijali mudrd and standing behind the nude lady who is 
depicted taller than the practitioners. Her right hand is resting on her right thigh and her 
left hand is in suchi (Tarjani) mudrd. 


Fig. 151: This sculpture is found in the northern mandapa of the Srirangam temple. One 
can find numerous sculptures of this same kind in this mandapa. In this, two practitioners 
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are depicted as they are worshipping her, and she is holding the Suchi mudrda with her 
right hand and left hand is resting on her left thigh. 


Fig. 152: This sculpture is found in a mandapa located in front of the sanctum of the 
Tiruvattaru temple. In this panel, a single practitioner in nude with his erect penis is 
shown behind the Bhairavi, who is standing and whose legs are crossed. She is shown 
nude with her big pudenda and her other secrets parts. He is in arijali mudra and wearing 
the rudraksamala, More than fifty representations of (with some differences) of this 
Bhairavi Cakra are found in this temple as well as in the Tanumdlaya temple at 
Sucindram in Kanniyakumari district. 


Fig. 153: This sculpture is found in the entrance mandapa of the EkambaréSvara temple 
at Kaficipuram of Tamilnadu. More than usual, here Bhairavi is depicted in Vrksasana 
pose and in aiijali mudra in a nude form. Under her, two practitioners are depicted; one is 
kneeling down to her feet and another one is standing and just bent towards her by 
holding his erect penis in his both hands. His hairdo is similar with the hair style found in 
the Fig.60. He is wearing rudrdaksamdla in his neck and arms; and both are found with 
the beard. 


Fig. 154: This sculpture is found on a pillar in front of the main sanctum of 
Kamatchiamman Temple at Kaficipuram. In this a single practitioner is standing with his 
erect penis and holding his right hand towards the pudenda of the Bhairavi. His 
ornaments and hairdo are similar to the Fig.153. Here Bhairavi is shown in dwibhariga 
pose and lifted up her right hand above her head and her left hand is freely hanging in the 
lola-hasta mudrd. 


Fig. 155: This sculpture is found in the pillared hall of the Varadaraja Perumal temple at 
Kaijipuram. In this four nude practitioners are standing on the either side of Bhairavi, 
with their erect penis. Of them, one is kneeling down to her feet. The coiffure of the 
Bhairavi is in the late Nayaka style. She is also nude and her left hand is hanging freely in 
lola-hasta mudrd and her right hand is broken, but it may be in the suchi mudrd. 


Fig. 156: This sculpture is found in the mukhamandapa pillar of the Tirukalukunram 
Murugan temple. In this Bhairavi is depicted as taller and her left hand is in suchi 
(Tarjani) mudra. Her right hand is placed on her right thigh and her fingers slightly hide 
her secret part. Under her are shown, two practitioners with erect penis, one in aiijali 
mudra and another one holding his penis in his hand. 


Fig. 157: It is similar to the above (Fig.156) sculpture. In this two practitioners are found 
under the nude Bhairavi. She is standing nude and her right hand is in suchi or Tarjani 
mudra and her left hand is placed on her left thigh and her fingers almost hiding her 
pudenda. Her coiffure appears to a late Vijayanagara style. 


Fig. 158: This sculpture is found in the inner wall of the southern gopura of Villianlr 
temple. Similar panels on twenty occasions depict the same scene in other parts of this 
temple. In this sculpture Bhairavi is depicted with her right hand in Tarjani/Suchi mudrda 
and her left hand is resting her left thigh. Five practitioners are standing on her either side. 
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Of them two are kneeling down to her feet on both sides and others are in a nude pose 
with erect penis in aijali mudrd. 


Fig. 159: This stucco sculpture is found on the northern side of the vimana of the 
Paiicanadisvara temple at Tiruvandarkoil. In this two practitioners are depicted along 
with the nude Bhairavi. One is in an upavesdasana (squatting) pose and holding his penis 
in his right hand and right leg of the Bhairavi in his left hand. Another practitioner is in 
aiijali mudra standing behind her with his erect penis. 


Fig. 160: This stucco sculpture is found in the entrance gopura of the Tirumeyyam 
temple at Pudukottai dist. of Tamilnadu. In this, the nude Bhairavi is depicted in a varada 
mudra with her right hand and her left hand is resting in her left thigh. Two practitioners 
are depicted on either side with erect penis. One is holding his penis in his right hand and 
keeping his left hand on his head. Another one is in lalitasana and holding his penis in his 
both hands. Both are found with beard, rudraksamala, etc. 


Fig. 161: This sculpture is found on the second tier of the entrance gopura of the 
Tirukannamangai Sri Bhakthavatchala Perumal temple of Kumbakonam dist. of 
Tamilnadu. It is the depiction of the Bhairavi Cakra in a polished way as all their secret 
parts are covered with dresses viz. larigoti for male and a half-sari for female. Here the 
Bhairavi is depicted in varadha mudrda and a practitioner under her is seems to receive 
something from her and one is found with aiijali mudrd. Since it is Vaisnava temple, all 
of them are shown with Vaisnavite symbols in their forehead. 


Fig. 162: This stucco sculpture is found in same place (Fig.161), in which Minanatha is 
seated on a fish in /alitasana and holding the breast of a woman who is standing to his 
left. In turn, she is holding his hair with her left hand; and holding his left hand by her 
right hand. This seems to be the depiction of ‘Kadali’ part of the stories on Minanatha. To 
their right side another siddha kneeling down under Bhairavi, as he is holding her breast 
in his right hand. To their right side another Siddha also kneeling down under the lady 
who is in /alitasana pose and removing a snake which seems to be licking her pudenda. 
He may be the Goraksanatha, who came to rescue his guru Minanatha, in the above 
legend. Instead of horizontal Tripundra (of Saiva sects) in their forehead, all are depicted 
with the Vaisnavite symbols of vertical Tripundra. 


Fig. 163: This shrine found in the premises of Abirami temple at Tirukadavur in the 
Kumbakonam dist. of Tamilnadu. It 1s said that Siddha Pulasthiyar worshipped the /irga 
in this shrine. 
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Chapter IV 
SIDDHA CULT IN TAMILNADU 
ITS HISTORY AND HISTORICAL CONTINUITY 
As discussed in the previous chapter, the Natha Siddha cult and tradition 
became popular during the medieval period as a pan-Indian tradition including the 
Tamil region’. In fact, the tradition of the Siddhacharyds is a part of a larger Agamic, 
tantric and yogic tradition of India, comimg from all four corners of the country such 
as Tamilnadu, Maharashtra, Kasmir and Bengal; as revealed by a vast body of literary 
production’ of the Tamil Siddhas, the ndth yogis, the Vaisnava sahajiyds, and the 
bauls respectively in their vernacular languages namely Tamil, Marathi, Kashmiri and 


Bengali, between the 10" - 17" centuries CE. 


Another common feature found among them is that they did not view the 
Supreme as an object of worship but as a living presence within. Instead of scriptures, 
they relied on human gurus or the inner conscience as a guide; instead of ritual or 
worship, they emphasised practices that opened the way to mystical experience. Since 
they viewed the Godhead as a principle within them, they gave a good deal of 
importance to the body, which they regarded both as a vessel of divinity and a means 
for its attainment”. They promoted the practices like prandydma, and to some extent 
the esoteric sexuality. They perfected their physical body as an instrument of progress 
to achieve their spiritual goal. To them salvation is not a freedom after death or while 
living in a body doomed to die, but perfection in an immortal body (Siddha deha). 
Therefore, many of them experimented with alchemy and in seeking of supernatural 
powers, popularly known as Asta siddhis. By totally renouncing their conventional 
life, these Siddhas wandered in many places and transmitted their teachings through 
simple and colloquial verses or songs. The central themes of their songs are in 
mystical sense drawn from daily life of the common people, but mostly in twilight 


language, which should be understand only by the initiates’. 


! The Siddhas are generally classified into Natha Siddhas, Rasa Siddhas, Mahésvara Siddhas and 
Sanhgata Siddhas. The Rasa Siddhas are medicine men while the Sangata Siddhas are the Buddhist 
Siddhas. Besides, the yogacdara school of Tantric Buddhism another sect with an account of 84 
Buddhist Siddhacharyas emerged as its offshoot. 


° Peter Hechs (ed.), Indian Religions: The Spiritual Traditions of South-Asia — Anthology, Permanent 
Black, New Delhi, 2002, p. 281 


° Ibid, p. 282 
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Their teachings are all socio-centric and human centric and preached the 
necessity of harmonious living to form an egalitarian society. They frequently raised 
the voice against the caste distinctions and social inequalities. They rebelled against 
the traditional practices and confronted the established religious and social 
organizations. They rejected the meaningless rituals, ceremonies, ridiculed the blind 
beliefs and selfish motives behind them. As free thinkers they were not dogmatic and 
text bound, but rational in their outlook. In the real sense, they treated the whole 
humankind as one clan and as theists they advocated the concept of monotheism (onre 
kulam- oruvane dévan). But their spiritual aim was the realization of the oneness of 
individual self (microcosm, or pinda) with the universal self (macrocosm, or anda); 
through their physical and spiritual exercises. For that they practiced the Kundalini 
yoga and hatha Yoga and are considered to be renowned jrianis or supreme mystics 
by their yogic practices. They transcended all existing empirical limits of the physical 
or psychological planes and completely withdrew from the society. Since these 
Siddhas are more concerned about the physical, mental and moral life of the lay 
people, they delivered their messages and experiences to the public, which they 
gained from deep meditation and realization, which helped them to lead a harmonious 
life. Their boundless compassion and social concern was revealed through a vast body 
of literary output preserved in the form of palm leaf manuscripts, on medicine, yoga, 
philosophy, ethics, alchemy and science. Besides, they were custodians of our ancient 
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sciences such as biology, medicine, alchemy, architecture, astronomy, etc’. 


Kamil V. Zvelebil says that the Tamil Siddha cult is “one of the most 
important and interesting off-shoots of the pan-Indian Tantric Yoga movement”. 
During 19520 centuries, the scholars who listed out the ‘Tamil Siddhas’ or the 
Siddhas of the Dravidian country appears to have been confused in numbering them, 
whom to add and whom to avoid, because of the lack of knowledge about the 


appearance, characters, qualities, or common definitions of Siddhas. As a result we 


have many lists of ‘Eighteen Siddhas’, and even more. Besides, the persons who 


* Tirumandiram, verse 2066, South Indian Saiva Siddhanta Works publishing Society, Tinnevely, 2007 
(rep.), p.823. 


* S.N. Kandaswamy, The Yoga of Siddha Avvai, Kriya Yoga Publications, Cannada, 2004, pp. 2-4 


* Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, Rider & Co, London, 1973, p.16; (hencefore The Poets) 
see also Mircea Eliade, Yoga. Immortality and Freedom, p.304. 
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developed the stories of the Siddhas mostly borrowed from the Tibetian and Buddhist 
sources and applied them in the descriptions of the Tamil Siddhas. One interesting 
aspect in this is that many of names of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas and Navanathas are 
found either with the same name or in corrupted form in the different lists of the 
Tamil Siddhas. Most of the persons who were all engaged in Siddha-medicine or 
herbal medical practices are not Siddhas in real. But they are considered to be, and 
called by common people as Siddhas. In fact, the personalities like Vyaghrapadar and 
Pataiijali are not included in the list of Siddhas, but they were celebrated as experts of 
yoga. Besides, the doctors or physicians who wrote AyiirVédic medical treatises was 


also not included in the list or not called as Siddhas. 
Traditional groups of the Tamil Siddhas 


Seen from a historical perspective, at least three groups of thinkers bear the 


designation of Siddha in Tamil culture:’ 


1) A group of alchemists and physicians who have constituted the indigenous school 
of medicine, and composed a (probably vast) number of alchemical and medical 
treatises, as yet almost unknown to outsides, whether Indian or non-Indian. This 
group constitutes the citta vaittiyam or ‘Siddhas medicine’ and citta racavatam or 
‘Siddha alchemy’ such as Nandi (NandikeSvarar), Agattiyar, Tirumiilar, 
Sivavakkiar, Gorakhar, Konkanar, Bogar, Danvantri, Pulippani, Teraiyar, 
Karuviirar, Kalangi etc. 


2) A group of esoteric poets who have composed a large volume of poetry in Tamil 
between roughly the 10" — 15" centuries C.E such as Sivavakkiyar, Pattinattar, 
Pambatticittar, Bhadragiri, Idaikadar etc. 


3) A few ‘Siddha —like’ mystical poets who have been classed with the Siddha 
thinkers by later generations, or who called themselves citta without properly 
belonging (so it would seem) to the esoteric group mentioned above (e.g. 
Tayumanavar of the 17” century, or Ramalinga Swami, 1823-1874 C.E.). 


Many of these siddhas hailed from the hilly regions of Tamilnadu and to some 
extent from different parts of South India and beyond. Among them one group hailed 
from Kailasa, (Kaildya varga) with Siddha Agastya as their prime head, and the 


"K.V.Zvelebil, The Poets, p.17. 
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second group known as Miila-varga under Tirumullar, and the third one claims Nandi 


as their prime and Lord Siva as chief Siddha. 


Apart from these three groups, there emerged another group called Bala-varga 
with Lord Muruga as their principal guru. Besides these, there are also Siddhas of 
Tamil regions that do not belong to any of the above traditions or Vargas, and in this 
study, some of them are classified as Vak Siddhars. These Siddhars are traditionally 
not very well known and there is no list of the Vak Siddhars of the historical times. 
During the modern and contemporary period also there are many siddhars of this class 
whose words become true and boons are bestowed on the devotees. When their 
wishes are fulfilled the devotees call them as Vak Siddhars and thus they become 


famous. 


Many Siddhas claimed their relationship to Tirumiilar (Miila-varga). One of 
them was Konhganar, the disciple of Bogar. Konhganar mentioned in the first part of 
Vada-kdviyam (verse 308) that he was the grandson of Tirumiilar. The third group 
which is considered chronologically the most ancient, hailed from the celestial 
Nandideéva. He is semantically identified with Rsabadéva, who gained the wisdom 
directly from the Supreme Lord Siva. Tirumiilar admits that he was a disciple of 
Nandidéva and one among the eight spiritual masters who are graced by him’, He 
became the Natha Siddha due to the grace of Nandi Natha who is cited in a number of 
post-12 century sources’. The Tamil Siddha tradition also maintains that Nandi 
(keSvara) was an alchemist. Infact, Tirumiilar in many of his songs declares that he 
belongs to the tradition of Nandi and all of his 3000 verses were the outcome of the 
grace of the Nandi'’. A limited number of documents indicate that a historical figure 


named Nandi may have lived in the same century as Tirumiilar. This Nandi, a 


* Tirumiilar mentions that he has seven descendants namely Malanhgan, Indira, Soman, Brahman, 
Ruttiran, Kanduru, Kalangi and Kaijamalaiyan. Among them, Pataijali and Vyagrapada were ardent 
devotees of Lord Nataraja. Tirumandiram, verse 129, 132, p.57, Verse 130 is also saying the similar 
kinds of things. For the explanation of this song see, S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit, p.6 


’ David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 
2004, p.61 


\ Tirumiilar says that ‘Miilan Urai Cheitha Miivdyiran Tamil, Gialam ariyavé Nandi arulathu...” It is 
also said in another song that Tirumilar authored 30 upadésa, 300 mantras, 3000 Tamil and all the 
above three are the same. Tirumandiram, verses 132 and 1, p.88 and 87 respectively. In many of his 
verses, the name Nandi is often mentioned. Ten verses starts with the name Nandi vViz., Tirumandiram, 
verses 129-130, 135, 156, 506, 786, 2404, 2594, 2755 and 2907 in pp.57,59, 68, 229, 333, 978, 1064, 
1140 and 1218 respectively. 
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Buddhist monk from central India, left India in the middle of the seventh century, 
traveling by sea to Srilanka and Southeast Asia before arriving in China in 655 C.E. 
A year later, the emperor of China shipped him off to sea again to collect medicinal 


herbs. He returned to China in 663 C.E!!. 


Another group of Siddhas are popular under the name of Bala-varga. The 
word Bila denotes the ever youthful Muruga, the beloved prodigy of Siva and the 
favorite God of the Tamils. From the commentary of Naccinarkkiniyar (1400 C.E.) on 
Tirumurugarruppadai, a Saigam poem, it becomes clear that the epithet Siddhar (line 
176) denoted Lord Muruga and his shrine at Tiruvdvinankudi, now known as Palani, 
was once called Cittan-valvu, i.e., the habitat of the Siddha (Muruga). Perhaps, this 
name came into vogue after Siddha Bogar established the idol of Muruga 
(Dandapdani), made out of nine-fold pasanas (navapasanam/arsenic or chemical 
compounds) and engaged in deep meditation for a very long period. His disciple 
Pulippani was also attached to this reputed shrine of Muruga. The descendants of 
Pulippani were the official priests of the temple till the intervention of Ramappaiyan, 
the minister of Tirumalai Nayak, who ruled the Pindya country in the 17” century 


தி 3 


It is to be noted that a unique Siddha tradition was prevalent in the region of 
Palani Hills and in modern times, many holy persons in that area claim their 
relationship with Bogar and Pulippini’’. Lord Muruga is praised as a great Siddha of 
Bala-varga group. He rides on the peacock, the killer of serpents. ‘Serpent stands for 
the cycle of years or the cycle of births. ‘Peacock’ stands for the killer of time and 
thereby birth and death”. Murugan, also known as ‘Kumaran’ is an important deity 
in “yoga as the power of chastity, the power of the virile seed, preserved through 
penance; so long as complete control is not attained in practice of yoga, Kumara is not 


born’; only by making (the sublime) semen rise through the central channel of the 


! David Gordon White, op.cit, p.61. 


2 Pattu-p-pdttu (with commentary by Naccinarkkiniyar), U. V. Saminatha Aiyar (Ed.), Tamil 
University, Taijavur, 1986 (rep.), p.60. 


‘ T.N. Ganapathy, The Yoga of Siddha Boganathar, Vol.I, Babaji’s Kriya Yoga and Publications, 
Canada, 2004, pp. 281-286 (hencefore T.N. Ganapathy, Bogar) 


* T.N. Ganapathy, The Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhas, ICPR, New Delhi, 2004, p.22 
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sublime body up to the ‘mouth of fire’ in the sixth centre where it is consumed, the 


ல்‌ - 15 
vyogin becomes complete master, and ‘skanda is born’ °”. 


Another group of Siddhas that existed during the 10” and 11" centuries was 
known as Tirthika Siddhas. They became celebrated for their extraordinary 
knowledge; fond of debates and display of their knowledge among the public or in the 
royal courts. The tirthikas were distinguished by certain symbols like umbrellas. It is 
said that once a tirthika pandita from the South India was honoured with five 
umbrellas for challenging Dipankara (C.E. 982-1054), who was celebrated for his 
scholarship not only among the contemporary Buddhists and others. These umbrellas 


were symbolic remains of their scholastic distinction and disposition’°. 


Similarly, there existed yet another group of Siddhas from the South known as 
Mahésvara Siddhas. They advocate the pure method (suddha mdarga). Because, the 
daksina Srota (the right current), stressed on vidya (knowledge) through yogic 
practices, instead of using the five ‘m’s as used by the vama Srota (left current), which 
include blood sacrifices, drinking and female consorts. The Tamil Siddhas belong to 
the daksina srota’’. Another School of Siddhas as mentioned by M.S. Purnalingam 
Pillai traces its descent from Lord Siva as the author of seven lakhs of verses on 
medicine alchemy, mantra, kalpa and yoga. Nandi, Sanakar, Sanathar, Sanathanar, 
Sanatkumarar, Tirumiilar, Patanjali, Agastya, Pulatthiar, Pusundar, Kalangi, Bogar, 
Konkanar, Karuvurar, Danvantri, Sattaimuni, Téraiyar, Yigimuni and other Siddhars 
immortalized the Tamil land with multitudes of their medical and scientific treatises 


i 18 
based on Lord Siva’s work . 


Tradition asserts that Nandi and Agastya learnt the Siddha system of medicine, 
and also Sivayoga from Siva, and imparted it to a number of disciples. Generally the 
Siddhargana comprised of eighteen. Though this number is mentioned in several 


books like the Kamikagama and Abhidhana Cintamani, the names are not the same. 


IS Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Poets, pp. 130-131, (fn 7) 
1 S.N. Saletore, Indian Witchcraft, Abhinav Publications, New Delhi, 1981, pp.175-176 
7'T.N. Ganapathy, The Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhas, p.22 


!$ Purnalingam Pillai also gave a detailed account on medical practices of the Siddhas and a brief 
outline about Goraksa, Konkanar, Brahmamuni, Bogar, Sivavakkiar, Danvantri and Pulippani 
respectively in his work. For more details see M.S. Purnalihgam Pillai, Tamil Literature, Tamil 
University, Taiijavur, 1985, pp.262-266 
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Tirughanasambandar and later on Tayumanavar refer to the siddhagana with respect 
and approval. This means that the work and tradition of the Siddhars were appreciated 


even by the elite and the erudite of the Tamil. 


The eighteen siddhars mentioned in the Abhiddina Cintamani are 1. Agastya, 
2. Bogar, 3. Goraksa, 4.Kailasanatha, 5. Sattaimuni, 6.Tirumular, 7. Nandi, 
8. Kiinkannar, 9. Konhganar, 10.Macchamuni, 11.Vasamuni, 12. Kurmamuni, 13. 
Kamalamuni, 14. Idaikkadar,15. Punnakkisar, 16.Sundaranandar, 17. Uromarisi and 


18. Brahmamuni’’ 


. For many of the above Siddhas, there is no evidence either of 
their lives or of their works.One of the common themes which unified them is, the the 
acceptance of the human body as the microcosm of the universe, and the human 
evolution as the ultimate accomplishment of the regenerative power of the Universe. 
If their texts resist systematization, their anti-establishment voices place them beyond 


organised religion. 


Interestingly, the ideas and practices of the Tamil Siddhas bear semblance to 
those of the Natha-panthis and other tantric sects. It is also obvious that the various 
accounts of Tamil Siddhas invariably mention Goraksnath as one of their illustrious 


elders. 


Since the ideologies of the Siddhas frequently clashed with the 
Vedic/brahmanic thinking, the brahmanas tried to distort the significant contributions 
of the Siddhas. In fact, the Saiva Siddhantha works purposefully excluded Siddha 
views and their most valuable works from its canonical corpus and social philosophy. 
As a result, most of the Siddha’s works were preserved by the common folk of non- 
brahminical order. It is clear that Siddhas were completely detached from the 
brahmanical norms and cultural patterns. But it was their atheist attitude to religious 
practices and beliefs of the ruling classes is the common thread that bonds them 
together”. Many scholars opined that the Tamil Siddha tradition is nothing but a 


continuity or an offshoot of Navandtha tradition of western India. 


? V, Ramachandra Dikshitar, ‘The Siddhars of South India’ in The Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 7” session, University of Madras, 1944, vol.7, pp. 162-167 


2 Braj Ranjan Mani, Debrahmanising History: Dominance and Resistance in Indian Society, Manohar, 
Delhi, 2007, pp.158. 
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Lorenzen rightly pointed out that, “4 unique and Significant development of 
the medieval period was the meeting of the astika and the ndstika traditions on a 
large scale. The Natha pantha was an offshoot of the nastika tradition of the Buddhist 
Siddhas. But it had upheld many dstika values as well. The transformation of the 
Buddhist Siddha tradition into Natha pantha came about when Goraksanatha tried to 
cleanse the former of the Tantirka elements by replacing them with the yogic. His 
preference for yoga was coupled with astika beliefs in the existence of an eternal 
Reality and a broad acceptance of the monistic philosophy Goraksanatha had also 
incorporated the cult of Siva-worship in his sect which brought the Natha pantha 
close to the Saivite sects. These features of the Natha pantha gave it the character ofa 
dstika Sect in spite of the fact that it had stemmed from the nastika Buddhist Siddha 
tradition”. 


Around the 8” or 9” century, the Siddhas and Yogis were communicating their 
ideas in the common language. Whatever their religious and cultural orientation may 
be, there was no question about their social radicalism. Irrespective of caste, creed or 
sex anyone could be initiated into the Siddha, Tantric and Nathapanthi orders”. The 
Natha tradition of the north India of 12-13" centuries may be considered as the 
pioneers or front runners to the Tamil Siddha tradition. Very often, Goraksanatha and 
Matsyeéndranatha are included in all the lists of eighteen Tamil Siddhas as Korakkar 
and Macchamuni or Macchéendirar and there also prevail many folk tales relating them 


to the Tamil Siddha tradition. 


The Tamil Siddhas also acted as leaders of anti-brahmin movement. Most of 
them hailed from low-caste non-brahmans groups, who came up with their unique 
ideologies such as belief in one God, as well as a passionate advocacy of social 
justice”. The Tamil Siddhas like Tirumiilar, Sivavakkiyar and Pambatti were multi- 
faceted, monotheistic, sometimes even agnostic who sang subversive songs. Many of 
their practices and ideologies were questioned by the traditional order. But these 
Siddhas practiced all material and sexual prohibitions to achieve their determined 
goals and also led a care-free life. Thus, the Siddha movement totally rejected the 
inscriptive institutionalized Brahmanism, which paved way for the formation of 
egalitarian Bhakti and Sufi movements with a liberal and unorthodox faith during the 


succeeding centuries in India“. The strong strain of asceticism in Tamil Saiva religion 


21 David N. Lorenzen (ed.), Religious Movements in South Asia: 600-1800, OUP, Delhi, 2004, pp.310- 
311. 


°° Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., p. 141. 
°° Ibid, p. 136. 


& Ibidp. 82. 
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was fully developed in the Siddhanta philosophy and the Siddha cult. It is represented 
in hymns, by which the body and the senses are portrayed as obstacles to the devotee 
in his or her efforts to realize the Lord's grace. Images of revulsion for the body, and 


for decay and death, dominate their songs and poems. 


There are several categories of the Siddha songs, ranging from the very 
general to the technically specific. “Every man who meditates on Siva” (cittattaic 
civanpdle vaippdr) is taken to signify yogis or Siddhas~. The Siddha tradition, 
especially the Siddha vaidya or the Siddha medicine is fully alive in many forms, 
more particularly in their songs. Their songs also portray the extraordinary heroism 
and strength of conviction of the Tamil Siddhas. Therefore knowledge of the works 
of the Tamil Siddhas is more necessary to have a correct perspective of the age-old 


civilization, literature and socio-religious history of the Tamils. 


The Tamil Siddha School has received scant attention from scholars and 
students of Indian philosophy possibly because they have not built up a unified 
system of philosophy. Very often these Siddhas and their philosophies were 
misunderstood and misinterpreted by the outsiders. Their importance as a historical 


movement in a socio-cultural aspect has not yet been studied in whole. 


Their teachings reveal that they were not seeking material gains or any other 
advantage from the public. Their system of Yoga is aimed at achieving the 
experimental knowledge of God. Their spiritual healing and alchemical teachings 
aimed at enabling the whole of humanity to enjoy’. Tayumanavar says that the 
happiness he received should be obtained/transmitted to all“. They identified the 
Reality as Universal Energy, Sakti or Vaiaddevi. For instance, Tayumanavar speaks of 
Sakti, the Supreme Reality as the One Source whence issue forth all these multi- 


universes and many of the Siddhas address Her as the Virgin. Thus, the Tamil Siddhas 


°° Indira Viswanathan Peterson, Poems to Siva: The Hymns of the Tamil Saints, Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers Private Limited, Delhi, 1991, pp. 207, 182 (n) 


°° Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan on Tamil Literature of South India, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 
1973, p. 236; (henceforth Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile) 


27 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p. 25 


Yan petra inbam peruga ivvaiagam; Ellorum inbutrirukka ninaippatuve dllimal vérondrumariyén 
paraparame.... 
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shine as the most eminent representatives of this long tradition of indigenous spiritual 


29 
culture”. 


For most of them, the chief deity is Sivam which is found without any 
limitation and without any attributes. Sivam is the supreme thing (paraparam) which 
is spread all over the universe (erkumdy paranta), and at the same time existing 
within the men”. They believe that there is God and also proposes that Brahman 
encompasses all that is. Brahman is unmanifested oneness but manifests itself in the 


diversity of all that is-the salt that is invisible but unmistakably present in salt water. 


The Siddhas who hailed from subaltern groups and sang subversive songs, 
kept aside the religious differences and embraced brotherhood, love and compassion, 
extolling these human expressions as the intrinsic worth of religion. In this sense, 
apart from Tirumiilar, they carried forward the legacy of two other Tamil cultural 
icons, Tiruvalluvar, the author of Tirukkural and Nandanar, the oa century 
untouchable saint who struggled against brahmanical tyranny to enter the socio- 
religious domain’!. To relate the Tamil Siddha tradition into Saivism, they show the 
Tirumiilar as one of the Siddhas, who is also already included in the list of sixty-three 
Nayanmars. Some Siddhas assumed the names of the great men of antiquity like 
Agastya, Kapilar and Tiruvalluvar which led to a confusion and contradiction in their 
chronology. Tirumiilar and Bogar are associated with numerous myths. They are 
masters of the physical world also. Just by pissing’, or even spitting, on a rock a 
Siddha can produce gold. In alchemy one has to use metal as their raw material, but a 
siddha only needs a rock. Regarding the supernatural powers of the Siddhas, Pambatti 
Siddhar says: 

We can make the pillar appear a tiny stalk, and also make vice versa. 


We can convert a male into a female and also conversely. 
We play and dance, lifting the eight-fold mountains as balls. 


2° S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p. 25 
“0 Kamil Zvelebil, The Poets, pp.64-65 
“1 Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., pp. 155-156. 


°° Similar folk stories are also popular among the people of Ponnimalai region that Ponnimalai Siddha, 
a disciple of Bogar, pissed on the hill, and it became gold. Therefore, the hill is named as Ponnimalai, 
meaning ‘Golden Mountain’. It is located some 5 kms to the south of Ayakudi village of Palani taluk in 
Dindigul district of Tamilnadu. The hill is located exactly in the southeastern side facing the Palani 
hills, which is clearly visible from Ponnimalai. Besides, Zvelebil also recorded about such kinds of 
practices of the Siddhas. See Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Poets, p.79 
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We can drink the seven-fold seas and belch out the air. 
We can count even the countless sand. Oh serpent! 
Dance before the great Lord! 


The Tamil Siddhas challenged the very foundations of medieval Hinduism. 
For instance Siddha Sivavakkiyar in a fiery language repudiates the authority of the 
Vedas and Agamas, the sanctity of temples and the value of worship in them. The 
Stone “is like a vessel and spoon, which at any time, does not know the taste of food 
cooked in/with them. But you, yourself with your inner heart know about Him more, 


"4 The Siddhas transcended artificial barriers and 


which you do not realize 
prejudices, as rightly pointed out by Kaniyan Piinkunranar, ‘Every village is the 


village of my birth and everyone is my kith and kin’ (ydthum uré, ydvarum ke[ir). 


The Tamil Siddhas advocates the three highest roads to liberation in their 
writings such as Upanisadic knowledge, yogic technique, and devotion (bhakti). But it 
is difficult to integrate these three into one whole. However, the crucial and central 
point in the philosophy of the Siddhas is the fact that they understood liberation as the 
conquest of immortality in this life”. The ultimate goal of the Siddhas is attaining 
moksa. The term ‘moksa’ in Sanskrit generally means liberation, joy and union. It 
represents a totally different way of experiencing ourselves and our relationship to 


everything else. 
Macchamuni 


Matsyendranatha is glorified as the second Guru of the Nath tradition and also 
the Guru of Goraksanatha. He is popularly referred in many of the Tamil works as 
Macchamuni. Macchamuni, a distinguished poet and philosopher, is also considered 
as the contemporary of Agastya; but nothing further is known of him. Part of the 
legend about him is that he was thrown into the sea by his parents, because he was 
born on an unlucky day, and swallowed by a fish; this is obviously an etymological 
legend to explain his name. Another tradition says that while inside the fish, he 
overhears a secret conversation between Siva and his consort on spiritual matters but 


is cursed by the goddess to forget it all in the land of women, from which his disciple 


*? Pambatti Siddhar Songs, Verses 27-28, pp. 248-249; quoted in S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.52 
* Sivavakkiyar Songs, Verse 482, p. 78 
°° Kamil. V. Zvelebil, The Poets, p. 58 
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Goraksnath rescues him”. He is credited with many Tamil works, big and small, such 
as Macchamuni Niddanam — 800; Macchamuni Kdviyam-800 and Macchamuni 
Vaippu-800. But none of these works are helpful to a historian’ to find out the 
biographical details of this Siddha. One of his compositions is the Vada Nighandu a 
treatise on the nostrums and mysteries of alchemy, which appears to have been once 


much cultivated among the Tamils’. 
Gorakkar 


Gorakkar is also known Goraksanatha and Gorakhanatha, one of the 
Navandithas of north Indian tradition. He is the disciple of Minanatha. He is a teacher 
of hathayoga who lived sometime between 900 and 1225 CE. Goraksnath is however 
the most famous Nath guru and all later Indian traditions make him the incarnation of 
Siva, but his place of origin and date are both uncertain’. The name Goraksa not only 
indicates the influence of Nathism on the Kdyasiddha school of Tamil country but 


0 that several later followers of 


also subscribes to the view of S.M. Punekar® 
Goraksanath called themselves after their master’s name. S.B. Das Gupta says"! that 
the followers of Goraksanath spread the Natha movement all over India. There are 
many theories about the date of Goraksanatha, in the academic circles. But the general 


consensus is that he can be date to 10-11" Century CE: 


But some scholars dated him based on the reference made by Abhinavagupta 
(10 century?), in which he identifies a MatSyendranath or Minanath as Goraksnath’s 
guru. Svatmarama’s Hathayoga-pradipika lists Goraksnath as the fifth or sixth in 


spiritual descent from MatSyendra and the direct disciple of Mina. A later date for 


°° J. L. Brockington, 4 Short History of Hinduism, OUP, Delhi, 1992, p. 155 
°7 R.Venkataraman, 4 History of Tamil Siddha Cult, Ennes Publications, Madurai, p. 54 
*§ Simon Casie Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, Asian Educational Services, New Delhi, 1982 (rep.), p. 58 


“° Gorakhnath has become virtually the patron deity of the Giirkhas of Nepal. See J.L, Brockington, 
Op.cit.,p. 155 

“0 S. M. Punekar, ‘Notes on the sixth chapter of Siddha Siddhanta Paddhati” in Studies in Indian 
History and Culture, p.400 

*! §.B.Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 375 f. The influence of Nathism in the Tamil Country 


is probably as early as the Tirumandiram, in which Tirumular declares that he himself became a Natha 
by the grace of the Nandi. See Tirumandiram, verse 130, p.57. 


“ Kalyani Malik discusses different theories of the historicity and chronology of the Natha Siddhas 
such as Minanatha, Goraksa, Jalandhara Natha, Bhartrhari, Jianeésvar, Gambhirnath etc. See Siddha- 
Siddhanta Paddhati and other works of the Natha Siddhas, Oriental Book House, Poona, 1954, pp.9-14 
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Goraksnath is based on the Genealogy of Jhandev, the author of the Marathi classic 
Jhdnésvart, which was believed to be written in the year 1290. Jiinadev claims to be 
the third in spiritual descent from Goraksnath. This placed Goraksnath to the early 


11” century. So far, no reliable data on the life of Goraksnath exist”. 


Goraksnath and Matsyéndranath are included among the eighty-four siddhas, 
who belong as much to Buddhist Sahajiya tradition as to the Saiva tradition of the 
Kanphatas. The Kanphatas also include them among the so-called nine naths. Many 
works in Sanskrit and in Hindi on hathayoga are attributed to him. Important among 
them are the Siddha-siddhanta-paddhati and the Goraksa-Sataka in Sanskrit and the 
Sabadi and Goraksbodh in old Hindi. The Goraksa-sataka (Hundred Verses of 


Goraksa) is one of the basic texts of hathayoga. 


Naccinarkkiniyar (14” Century) in his commentary on one of the earliest 
Tamil literatures, the Sivakacintamani, mentioned that references about the Goraksa 
are found in the Siddhardriidam. According to the Palani Sthalapuranam (C.E. 1628) 
Goraksa visited Palani and performed many miracles. Besides, the Tamil tradition 
connects him with the forest of Saduragiri as well and mentions that he was the 
contemporary of Bogar”. It is said that he was the first siddha who used opium for 
medicinal purposes. On this account opium came to be known in Tamil as Gorakkar 


Mili. He is credited with the authorship of Gorakkar Vaippu”. 


Besides these, there are many myths, legends and various sacred centres are 
connected with the Siddha Goraksa. In Puducherry also a village called Korkadu is 


connected with Goraksanatha and every year during the Tamil month of Cittirai, the 


“ However, he is the subject of many fascinating legends, portraying him as a great yogin and wonder- 
worker. The majority of these legends were most popular among the Hindu sect known as the 
Kanphata Yogis. They are also called as naths and nath siddhas, who were the chief exponents of the 
doctrine and practice of hathayoga. It is said that Goraksnath doctrine was first propounded by the god 
Siva. Siva imparted the doctrine to his wife, Parvatt on the milk ocean. Matsyeéndranath disguised as a 
fish and surreptitiously listened Siva’s teachings. Therefore lord Siva cursed Matsyéndranath to forget 
what he had learned. As a result, Matsyendranath became ensnared by the charms of the women of the 
mythical land of Kadalr and forgot the doctrine. His disciple Goraksnath disguised himself as one of 
the dancing girls of Kadalt and broke his guru ’s enchantment through the words of his songs. 


“ The Agattiyar-12000 says that Saduragiri is the abode of the Nathasiddhas. Evidently, Saduragiri has 
a pond called the Goraksa tirtha, a dip in which will cure all ills. R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 53. 


“ V, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 162-167; see also Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 51 
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annual celebrations were conducted in his name”°. Similarly, at Vadakku Poigainallur 
near Véllankanni, a big Samadhi shrine is dedicated to him and believed that he 


attained his Samadhi here nearly about 300 years ago. 


It has been shown earlier that both the Vaisnava and the Saiva saints shared a 
common animosity aimed at the rooting out of the Jain and the Buddhist sects. For 
many centuries, they remained as exponents of a parallel movement of these; the 
Colas after Parantaka I (907-955 C.E.) deliberately followed Saivism which was 
proved to be a more efficacious instrument of acculturation for acquisition of a wider 
popular base, particularly by the efforts of the Nayanmars. Subsequently, due to royal 
patronage of the linga cult, there was of central importance in the process of 
acculturation. Besides, Saivism along with its iconography evolved in direct relation 
to the specific requirements of the ideological needs of Cola power’. The Cola period 
was also marked by certain other developments in the religious landscape of the 
south. Mathas were established as schools or centers for study and meditation, often 
in alliance with certain temples. However, the religious landscape of south India was 
not monolithic. Many protest movements and reinterpretation of the established 
religious orders were formed. One such movement led by a group of mendicant 
ascetics who claimed to worship Siva was the movement of the Siddhas (cittars), who 
eschewed visits to temples. Mostly, they lived in isolated areas and practiced an 
indigenous form of medicine and mysticism. Many of them defiled the human body, 


at the same time as a medium of accessing the divine powers in them“. 


Hindu society could accept any religious practice. With the arrival of the 
Muslims, the Hindu religion became chiefly behavior-oriented. The tradition of 
pilgrimages, vows, fasts and oblation rituals became its core. In this, in the east and 
north, the most powerful sectarian tradition was that of the Nath Panthi yogis. They 


attracted the people’s attention by means of various siddhis, who were popularly 


*° Very recently (March 2014), there aroused a rumour in Korkadu village that a /iiga was unearthed in 
a newly established plot and propagated that in that place only Siddha Goraksa attained his jiva 
samadhi. In this plot, a hut was constructed and a liga was placed in it to portray that place as the jiva 
samadhi. But this is purely a newly created myth to promote the sales of the plots. Similarly with the 
same motto, a shrine dedicated to the Sai Baba of Shridi was constructed in a new established in plot in 
the neighbouring Uruvaiyaru village, which attracted the people to buy their plots there. 


“1 R. Champakalakshmi, Religion, Tradition, and Ideology: Pre-colonial South India, OUP, New 
Delhi, 2011, p. 75 


“8 Fred W. Clothey, Religion in India: A Historical Introduction, Routledge, London, 2006, p. 98 
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known as Siddhas, Sadhakas, and avadhiitas. They were worshippers of a 
transcendent form of Siva or a nirguna Brahman and their worship was by means of 


meditation or trance. 


Therefore, in course of time, there was an assimilation of beliefs, rituals and 
practices between the religious sects; particularly between the Tantric and Vedic cults, 
in which popular and tribal cults were assimilated, adapted or reinterpreted in the 
mainstream orthodox traditions”. The elaborate rituals of so-called kaula marga with 
blood sacrifices, meat and wine offerings were also advocated by several well-known 
Brahmins with Abhinavagupta as the first and foremost. For non-dualistic Saivas 
ultimately there was only one reality. Thus, the distinction between purity and 
impurity was considered as ontologically false. The offerings of polluting substances 
were therefore sanctioned by the above stated syncretic philosophy. On the other 
hand, Tantric rites that required transgression or ordinary customs were followed 
primarily by groups of ascetics residing in cremation grounds. In later tradition of 
householders instead of polluting substances their symbolic equivalents were usually 


employed. 


As time passed, due to the popularity of the Siddha cult, many of the vaidika 
practices like chanting mantras were assimilated with these kinds of folk elements. 
The chanting of mantras towards the deity had some cosmogonic power. Vidyd, the 
magical speech was used in tantric ritual which centered around mostly on goddess. 
In this ritual, the body was symbolically used in the yogic tradition by performing 
Kundalini Yoga and Prinayama were an aspect of hathayoga. Besides, gestures or 


- 3 = . . 5 50 
mudras with postures or asanas of various kinds were used ritually’. 


The sacred credentials of non-Védic, tutelary deities were raised to a higher 
order due to their worship by the dominant cultivating groups of a locality, without 
divesting them of their local significance. The dominant landed sub-castes thus 
strengthened their local control. Simultaneously, vertical, horizontal or spatial 
integration of the agrarian region was strengthened by the linkage of all such 


tutelaries to local Saiva shrines. Through these, they were linked to the great regional 


“ Sarah Caldwell, Oh Terrifying Mother, Oxford, 2005, p. 252 
°0 Fred W. Clothey, Op.cit., p. 110 
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Saiva centres, thus homogenizing great temples of all India fame with very local 
shrines in order to establish the numerical strength of these temples. With the 
changing socio-economic context from the 12" century, apart from traders, artisans 
and craftsmen were increasingly reviving their earlier affiliations with folk and 
popular deities and their worship. In that way, the local cults of Murugan, Amman 


and Ganesa, were elevated to the higher traditions. 


Hatha Yoga 

The Hathayoga-pradipika by Svatmarima (15 century) describes various 
complex postures (dsana), breath control, and ‘locks’ (bandha), which are the 
muscular constructions of breath and energy which flow through the body’. 
Hathayoga pays particular attention to the acquisition of supernatural powers and the 
conquest of disease and death. Majority of the extant texts of Hathayoga are 
associated with the Nath siddhas. The Tamil Siddhas of about the 10” to 15” century 


also wrote poems on the concepts of Hathayoga’-. 


Kundalini Yoga 

Almost all Tamil Siddhas described the practice of Kundalini yoga in different 
names. Their songs describe Kundalini yoga in a very different, difficult and obscure 
language which should be understood only by an initiated or an experienced scholar. 
Particularly Siddha Pambatti, one of the most celebrated Tamil siddha who largely 
deals with this Kundalini yoga, refers the serpent to the Kundalini power, which 
passes one’s subtle body through six cakras. The serpent or Kundalini is also 
sometimes defined as ‘base fire’ (miila kanal) in many of the Siddha’s songs. Thus 
the term and practice of Kundalini too plays an important role in Tantric Siddha cult. 
A Siddha was named as Kundalini Siddhar or Kundalini Mamunivar at Tiruvakkarai 
near Vilupuram. Most interestingly, Avvai, a female Siddha also too experienced and 
explained about this Kundalini yoga in her songs. In many of the Siddha’s work, the 
term yoga primarily refers to the Kundalini yoga only. Sivavakkiyar, the most famous 
among the Tamil Siddhas is also mentioned about this yoga in many places. For 


instance, one of his songs describes this Kundalini power as a vital air as follows: 


°1 Other texts of note are the Gherandha Samhitd, the Siva Samhita and, probably the oldest Nath text, 
the Siddhasiddhanta Paddhati. These texts are concerned with the more subtle levels of meditation and 
emphasize more on body disciplines. See Gavin Flood, Op.cit, pp.98-99 


°° Mircea Eliade(ed.),Encyclopedia of Religions, vol.6, pp.213-214; See also Gavin Flood, Op.cit., p.98 
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There is a wandering vital air, 
It flows through all the living frame. 
If with your mind you seize this breath 
And lift it to your head, its force 
Will make the old man young again. 
New strength will come to weakened limbs, 
By Siva and his lovely wife I swear 
That every word I say is true”. 
Khecart Mudra 


Khecart mudrd is the yogic process of drinking the nectar from the sahasrara. 
The khecari mudrd, is performed to stop the nectar of immortality (amrta or in Tamil, 
Kdyapal), dripping away through the ‘tooth’ or the ‘palate centre (talu-cakra or uvula, 
known as the ‘royal tooth’), by turning the tongue back inside the palate and enter in 
the cavity leading into the skull. The Hathayoga-pradipika details how this is to be 
achieved by cutting the membrane which connects the tongue with the lower part of 
the mouth and gradually stretching the tongue. The dripping of the nectar of 
immortality from the crown of the head through the talu-cakra is not only regarded as 
a metaphor for the attention flowing out into the world, but at one level is taken 
literally, and the khécarT mudrd is meant to stop this flow". In some of the texts this 
secretion of nectar from the moon is associated with the rousing of Kundalini Sakti 
and it is held that the rousing of Sakti in the Sahasrdra is instrumental to the trickling 
down of the nectar, and sometimes Sakti herself is depicted as the drinker of the 
nectar. Drinking of wine and eating of meat, which are indispensable to a Tantric 
Sadhaka, are explained by the Nath yogins as the drinking of the nectar from the 


moon and turning the tongue backwards in the hollow above” °°. 


Kambali Sattaimuni refers to this process in his poem. The uncoiled Kundalini 
Sakti animated by piercing each of the lotuses, absorbs into itself the regnant tattvas 
(the five elements) contained in each of them. When the ascent is made each of these 
tattvas enters the state of dissolution called /aya state. In her upward process absorbs 
in herself all the twenty-four tattvas. When the process of this ascent reaches the djria 


cakra, one gets the siddha deha which is not troubled by any of these tattvas. He 


°° Sivavakkiyar Songs, Verse No. 4, Charles E. Gover, (Trans.), The Folk Songs of Southern India, 
Higginbotham & Co., Madras, 1872, p. 175 


* Gavin Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism, p.100 
°° S.B.Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp.242-243 
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further says that one attains kaya siddhi when one drinks this amrta. One who drinks 
the nectar obtains ‘bodily immortality’ and has entered a stage where his ‘body’ has 
been transformed into supreme bliss. This stage of the yogin’s body is called mantra 
tanu or pranava tanu. Leaving the dra cakra when it reaches sahasrdara the yogin 
becomes conscious of Consciousness, and obtains the divya deha, an illuminated body 
of knowledge and wisdom. Romarisi says that the divya déha will blaze like a light’°. 
In fact, in the final limb of Astangayoga known as samddhi, the practitioner raises the 
Sakti dormant in his miilidhdra, and unites her with Siva in the mystic sphere known 
as the sahasrara. Immortality is attained as he partakes of the ambrosia that flows 


from the sahasrara by means of khecarT mudd’. 


Kudambai Siddha in a very obscure way sung in his poem about this nectar- 
Kayapdl. He says that ‘maikaipdal undu malaiméel iruporkku thenkaipal edhukkadi’”, 
here it means no other milks or nectars are not required to those who drank the 
kdyapal and living in the top of the hill, here the top may be the sahasrara, and the 
markdipal may be the nectar oozing from the sahasrara by the end process of the 
yoga. Tirumiilar also describes this khecari yogam in a separate chapter in his 
Tirumantiram. The 18" chapter of the 3° Tantra of Tirumantiram consists of 26 
verses’ dealt with the khécari yogam. In these 26 verses, Tirumiilar elaborately 
explains about the importance, method and effects of the khecari yoga. For instance, 
in one of the songs he says that the nectar (semen) drops in the centre of the forehead 


without allowing it to go downwards, one has to try to lift it upward to the top with 


the help of pranayama, which is here called as nectar of the sky°’. 


In these songs, Tirumiilar says that with the help of Kundalini, one has to lift 
the nectar from miilidhara to the top of head and consume it. One who tasted the 
nectar live for many years and never face the death. They never get the grey hair, 
always feels youthfulness with their golden body. He also described the method of 


tasting that nectar by folding back the tongue. Tirumiilar called this nectar by various 


°6 T.N. Ganapathy, The Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhas, p. 132 

°7 Maithili Thayanithy, The Concept of Living Liberation in the Tirumantiram, p. 37 
8 Kydambai Siddhar Patalkal, Verse 28, p.271 

°° Tirumantiram, verses 779 to 804, pp. 330 - 339, 


0 “Uniral payum uyarvarai ucchimél, Viniral payum vagaiyari varillai, Vaniral payum vagaiyari 
valarkku, Theniral undu thelyalu mame’. Here iiral means fountain. Tirumantiram, verse 784, p. 332 
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names as iinir, thénir, Gangai, etc. Sivavakkiyar also described about the Khécari 
mudrd in a very obscure language in one of his songs’. Thus, the khécari mudrd 
plays an important role as the final destination or ending process of the Kundalini 


yoga which gives a Siddha an immortal life. 
Folk Traditions 


Folklore’ provides an extensively rich treasure of information about the 
Siddhas, their attitudes, their yogic experiences, their philosophical teachings, etc., 
and also explains their socio-cultural systems, beliefs, values, attitudes, religion, 
superstitions, customs and traditions through their songs, which portrays 


contemporary life, documents traditional behavior, reinforces systems of belief, etc°. 


Regarding the study of history of the Siddhas, their real histories in many 
places are mixed up with myths. In some other cases these myths are developed as 
their history. Therefore it is too difficult to separate these two and bring out the real 
historical facts from those myths and legends. The myths and legends of the Puranas 
brought meaning to people’s lives. At the same time, both legends and Puranas were 
often intertwined or associated with significant historical facts. These texts are 


considered as an important media of mass education in the Hindu world. 


By the late 12" century C.E., many Puranas were created by incorporating 
legends, myths, and customary observances, which are mostly focused on stories of 
the gods Brahma, Visnu, and Siva who were also considered to be one god with three 
functions viz., creation, preservation and destruction respectively. Among various 
puranas, only eighteen are considered to be sacred and called as Mahapurdnas. But 
many of the minor puranas were referred to as Mahdatmyas or sthalapurdnas, which 
were mostly composed during the 19” century, which glorified gods, goddesses and 


places of pilgrimage. 


°! Kakkai Miikkai Amaiydr edutturaitha karanam, Nakkai iinri ulvalaittu jhana-ndadi idupoi, 
Ekkai Nokka atchuram irandeluttum ettidil, parthapartha tikkellim parabrahman dnathe. 
Sivavakkiyar Songs, verse 411, p. 68 


&° The term “folklore” was coined in 1846 by an Englishman, William John Thomas, replacing the 
earlier awkward term “popular antiquities” that had been derived from the root German word 
vooklehre, which means the study of the customs of the people. See Deep Punia, Social Values in 
Folklore, Rawat Publications, Jaipur, 1993, P. 11 


3 Deep Punia, Social Values in Folklore, Rawat Publications, Jaipur, 1993, p.11 
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The illiterate people are not ignorant or inarticulate. They have listened to holy 
men, great epics and remarkable stories repeatedly told by their forefathers, down the 
ages. Later, they have assimilated these stories with their own thoughts and emotions, 
which have all the richness of the soil and reflect the culture of a community”. 
Similarly, oral narratives are the products of the common people. Many of these 
narratives are changed according to the present atmosphere, culture and the conditions 
of the society. From the ballad itself, we cannot understand the actual historical 
content. Therefore these should be analysed critically in order to get a reliable history 
of the past. The belief that the Siddha are immortals and that these continue to live in 


caves and jungles that are beyond the reach of man is prevalent even today. 


From the chronological point of view, the existing Siddha mythologies are 
comparatively recent stories and extremely archaic. Besides, the popular legends and 
vernacular literatures created around the Nathas and the Siddhas give expression to 
the real spiritual longings of the Hindu people who are already in search of their 


personal deities”. 


Pambatti Siddhar sings about the unlimited capabilities of the Siddhas, like 
wonder-working Siddha in his songs°°, Like Pambatti Siddhar, Goraksnath says that 
he could control Hari-Hara, he could stop the course of the planets in the heavens; he 
could submerge the earth in water, with its mountains and cities, and again drink up 
the waters in a moment, and compared himself with Lord Siva. Similarly each of the 
Siddhas of North India having legends ascribed to them with incredible magic powers 
such as Goraksnath fed 25,000 yogins and disciples on a single grain of rice; Hadi 
Siddha recites a mantra on a broom; instantly countless brooms fall from the sky and 
sweep the market-place. as he sits in the royal park meditating, coconuts fall before 
him; he drink the milk and eats the pulp, and lo, the nuts return to their places in the 
trees; he makes the sun and the moon his earrings, and so on. Similarly this universal 
magical tradition also imitated in the Tamil region, which resulted in the emergence 


of different kinds of supernatural beliefs and myths®’. 


“ S.M.L.Lakshmanan Chettiar, Folklore of Tamil Nadu, National Book Trust, New Delhi, 1973, p.144 
* Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, p. 302. 
66 Pambatti Siddhar Songs, Verses 27-28, pp. 248-249; quoted in S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.52 
°7 Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, p. 302. 
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Siddha Writings and Poetry 


The Siddha writings consist of confusing and complicated matters in the Tamil 
literature and culture. One can come across Such of their poems here and there in 
many parts of the Tamil region. The songs of the Siddhas are truly great poems. But 
their writings are not in the nature of clear-cut formalized statements of any well- 
defined doctrine; hence it is difficult to extricate a philosophical system out of their 
writings, at least at the present state of our knowledge of their works; but it is possible 
to point out a few essential features, and one day, when their writings are better 


known, it should be possible to state their philosophy more explicitly. 


The most common feature that found in almost all Tamil Siddhas is, they 
protested against caste and Casteism. However, they were not social revolutionaries 
who aiming at a radical structural change of the Hindu society. Speaking roughly, the 
two characteristic features of the social attitude of the Siddhas are anti-casteism, and 
anti-Brahmanism, particularly a strong opposition against the Brahmans, because of 
their observance of certain kinds of rites and their practices like external purity. They 
disregarded, ignored, and despised the social fabric of their times. Some of them 
dreamt of a future age when there would be no castes. For instance, Pattirakiri 
lamented that ‘O when will come the time when we shall live without divisions into 
castes?”°. Similarly, PattinatAr sang his experiences of both social and mystical in a 
very simple language even an ordinary illiterate person can also understand it. The 
Tamil Siddhas sang their mystic experience in their songs in a popular language. But 
all of them are written in double entendre, with popular words and esoteric in 
meaning. Therefore, it is difficult to extract all sorts of reliable and comprehensive 
theological and philosophical system from the writings of the Tamil Siddhas. For 
instance Sivavakkiyar sang his mystic experiences and the evils of the society in his 
period in very simple language’. In this aspect, Sivavakkiyar went further and 


directly condemned the Brahmans who were responsible for it. Further, he says that 


Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 227 

°° Pattirakiri Songs, Verse no. 124, p.191. Here the page No. followed by the Verse No. denotes the 
work of Tha. Kovendhan, Siddhar Patalkal, Pumbukar Pathipakam, Chennai, (ஸ்‌ edn) 2001. 
(henceforth Kovendhan) 

7 M. Arunachalam, ‘Literary Heritage — Medieval Period’, in S.V. Subramanian and V. Veerasami 
(eds.), Cultural Heritage of the Tamils, International Institute of Tamil Studies, Madras, 1981, p. 19; 
for more information about the Avvai and his tantric works, see S.N. Kandasamy, Op.cil., 
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there is no distinction between a Pariah and a Brahmin women “in flesh, skin or 
bones’, and that one may experiment this lack of distinction by simply sleeping with 
both of them’!. He denies the objective reality of caste’-. Some centuries earlier, the 
same attitude prevailed in the ancient Tamil society and it was condemned by 
Avvaiyar, the Tamil poetess who is also considered to be one of the Woman Siddhas 
of Tamilnadu. She wrote the two philosophical books .Jrdnakkura[ and Vindyakar 
Akaval. The second is very popular among the Saivas. She says that there are only 


two ‘castes’ among men: the generous and the ungenerous. 


While speaking about the songs of the Siddhas, A.L. Basham says that, “The 
Saivites produced a new devotional literature by the hymnologists called Sittars or 
Siddhas. Their innumerable songs gained great popularity, and, in their fierce 
monotheism and equally fierce condemnation of idolatry, they arrayed themselves 
against the powers of orthodoxy”. It is doubtless that the authenticity of the revealed 
songs of the Tamil Siddhas are most respectable because they are the instructions and 
inner experiences of the great Siddhas, which are coming down to us from a long past. 
Though the strong strain of asceticism in found Tamil Saiva religion, it was fully 
developed in the Siddhanta philosophy and the Siddha Cult, which is represented in 
hymns in which the body and the senses are portrayed as obstacles to the devotee in 
his or her efforts to realize the Lord's grace. Images of revulsion for the body, and for 
decay and death, dominate some poems”. Almost all of the Siddhas’ songs were 
composed in the twilight language (sandhya bhasa), a sort of double language in 
which more than one secret sense could be concealed below the surface meaning’. In 
addition, they often acted as singers, magicians, healers, physicians, all rolled into one 
and tried to mitigate people’s miseries. Their love of humanity is manifested in their 
word and act, is revealed by the lines of Tirumiilar’s ‘May world be as happy as I am’ 


(Yam pettra Inbam peruka Ivvaiyakam). This brings out the majestic concern for all 


7 Sjvavakkiyar Songs, verse 35, in Kovéndhan, Op.cit, p.14 

7 Ibid., verse, 42, in Kovéndhan, Op.cit, p.15 

™ A.L. Basham, 4 Cultural History of India, OUP, Delhi, 1975, p. 278 
™ Indira Viswanathan Peterson, Op.cit., p. 207 


7 Nupur Chaudhuri and Rajat Kanta Ray, ‘Eros and History: Sahajiya Secrets and the Tantric Culture 
of Love’, in Irfan Habib (ed.), Religion in Indian History, Aligarh Historians Society, Tulika books, 
New Delhi, 2007, p. 106 
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human beings’. He says that there is only one god and only one human race (onré 


kulam oruvane Dévan): 


One Race, One God 
Think of good and there is no death 
There is only one faith you can reach without shame 
Think of this to make your thought of God to survive” 


They rebelled against all forms of establishment using rough, rugged, and 
paradoxical languages. Apart from mystics, they were the great rebellions who revolt 
against the exploitation of the ignorant people of the society. These Siddhas served as 
guiding spirits to all those who groped their way in this area of darkness. This led to 
their unpopularity in the midst of the religious orthodoxy. Therefore these rebels were 
hated, criticized and their scientific experiments were taken for black magic and 
mistakenly they were treated as Devil’s disciples. They had a strong preference for the 
colloquial or people’s language. Because of their multiple yearnings and unresolved 
doubts including their passion for spiritual accomplishments and their desire for social 
awakening and transformation, they had to invent a language that can be appreciated 
in context. Their idioms and diction appear to be highly esoteric and contradictory, 
that give their cultural adversaries an excuse to label them as mystics. It is right to 
consider that Siddhas hated classical Tamil. Therefore their poems are overflowing 
with popular epigrams which carry the colloquial expression and vocabulary of the 


78 
common people’. 


However, some of the Siddhas expressed their mystical ideas using popularly 
well-known metaphors often used by the local people such as tamarind fruit, lotus 
flower, mustard seed and other well-known medicinal herbs. The songs of Tirumiilar 
are impregnated with a high concentration of thought and wisdom. Devoid of 


emotions and folk tunes they became compilations of esoteric formulae. 


The philosophical ideas of the Kasmir Saivism are sometimes found in the 


writings of the Siddhas. But then whatever their indebtedness to foreign sources it is 


7° Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., p. 161. See Tirumantiram, verse 147, p. 63 


™ Tirumantiram, verse 2066, p. 823; M.D. Muthukumaraswamy, ‘Removing the skin of a tamarind 
fruit’: Rebellion and mysticism of Tamil Siddhars’, in Indian Folk Life, National Folklore Support 
Centre, Chennai, Vol. 1, Issue 1, July, 2001, pp. 3-4. 


® Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., pp. 161-162. 
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undeniable that the As already mentioned, the Siddha poetry is characterized by its 
folk tunes, irreverence, esoteric composition, highly localised metaphors and anti- 
establishment, which highly contributed to their exclusion from the mainstream 


academy’. 


Poetry was not the primary concern of the Siddhas. The rhythm of their 
stanzas is simple, robust, unrefined, and reminiscent of folk songs. One of them, 
Pambatti Siddhar sings verses in the meter used by snake-charmers. Itaikkattu Siddhar 
sings as if he were a shepherd. They use many colloquial forms. Whenever the 
Siddhas use ambiguous language, it is on purpose; they are obscure because they want 
to be obscure. Their obscure language is an important device by the means of which 
they can at the same time address both a casual listener as well as an adept of greater 
spiritual awareness who reads a deep mystic interpretation into their verses. Thus the 
dancing pambu ‘snake’ may be interpreted as one’s own heart or soul; the akappéy is 
the demonian in one’s own soul or the devil of human mind, etc. In fact, these texts 
are considered as a closed mystic treasure-box which is bound by the lock of 
ignorance, and only a practicing Siddha yogi is able to unlock the poems and reveal 


their true meaning. 


Since they lived in different parts of Tamilnadu, they do not seem to have 
come together. However, they are all familiar with one another or their works. For 
example, Siddha Pattirakiri requested his guru Pattinattar to allow him to accompany 
him, but the latter refused. Even though they lived separately; they are united in their 
ideologies. Their voices against certain sorts of social evils are almost identical with 
each other. Similarly, they expressed their perceptions, experiences and mystic ideas 
to the common people in a highly enigmatic language. Their poetry is basically 
religious, philosophical, mystical and free from the usages of complicated classical 
idiom. In order to attract the ignorant village folks and teach them God-realisation, 
most of the Siddhas used the popular rhythm of speech. For example, Pambatti 
Siddhar sings verses in the metre used by the snake charmers. Itaikkattu Siddhar 
addresses his mind as the péy or ghost. Kudambai Siddhar addresses his mind as a 


lady wearing an ear-stud. No wonder the songs of the Siddhas are still in vogue 


™ M.D. Muthukumaraswamy, Op.cit., pp. 3-4. 
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among the village folk for they probably relieve them of drudgery and fatigue of their 


daily routine. 


The Siddhas have indicated how one may identify the hypocrites in the garb of 
a Siddha. Sivavakkiyar equates the Siddhas with the jfiéinis (cittarina jfidnigal) . He 
defines a jrdni as one who excelled in the practice of Kundalini-Yoga’’. The mind of 
the jrdina-yogins’ is free from pollution, who are liberated from the cycle of births and 


deaths, even if they cohabit with the fair sex”. 


Valmikar expresses disdain for the hypocritical so called Siddhas using strong 
language. According to him these so-called Siddhas used to grow matted locks and to 
wear tiger’s skin, ascetic robe, etc. They besmeared their body with sacred ashes. 
They passed for an yogin and jrani. They used to utter lies that they performed 
Sivapiijd and diksd (purificatory rites) and they saw Tirumal (Visnu) face to face. 
They used to wander in the jungle. Such people were many. In order to earn their 
livelihood, the so called Siddhas pretended to have originated the four-fold Vedas, 
six-fold Sastras, eighteen Purdnas and Vedanta texts and they established the four- 
fold caste system with many sects and groups. In the Siddha text, Vailmikar Jianam a 
clear definition of a Siddha is given: He, whose mind is crystal clear, is a true Siddha. 
He, who has realized that all the world and the beings are nothing but Siva is exactly a 
Siddha. Hence, the main equipment for a Siddha is purity in mind, word and deed. 


Purity, serenity and perfection are the hallmarks of a true Siddha. 


Kagapusundar was another Siddha who also ridiculed the deceitful pretenders 
who boasted themselves as Siddhas. They offered spiritual instruction to the disciples 
and cunningly seized money from them. They uttered unbelievable lies. Only those 
who practiced yoga perfectly and worshipped the Lord offering flowers were the real 


Siddhas (meijridni) °°. 


Further, Agattiyar envisaged that a Siddha should be able to control his life- 
breath (prana) through the aid of Vaci-Yoga. In addition, he mentioned that he was 


“0 Sivavakkiyar Songs, verse 171, in Kovéndhan, Op. cit, p.34 
“! Ijd., verse 324, in Kovéndhan, Op.cit, p.56 
“2 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit, p.50 
“ hid. p.51 
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one who attained the state of silence, the symbol and the upper limit of jridna, 
withdrawing all his senses from the contact of objects. Further, he must be bereft of 
all the triple defilements viz., lust, hatred and illusion, the products of maya. A Siddha 
is a liberated person (mukta). He burnt the sastras, giving importance to Jiana-yoga. 
Tiruvalluvar also categorically stated that a perfect Siddha transcended the levels of 
four-fold antahkaranas Viz., mind, intellect, ego and consciousness. Sattaimuni 
explicated that the Siddha was a jiani who destroyed totally the impurity of 


impressions in the consciousness. 


Konganar, Karuvurar, Sattaimuni and others emphasised on the perfection of 
Kundalini-Yoga being the primary requisite of a Siddha. They expected that a Siddha 
should be a votary of Sakti. Konganar also endorses the same view in the line, 
cittargal porriya valai pennam”. Saint Arunagiri, the great mystic and devotee of 
Lord Muruga frequently extols the glory of Sakti in his immortal Tirupugal in 
glowing epithets. Some of them are Makali, Valai, Sakti, and Vami. The Siddha 
Kagapusundar takes shelter unto the feet of the Siddhas who are devoid of the three- 
fold impurities and who are endowed with omniscience. This sort of faith is common 
also in Saivism. A true devotee of Siva regards the bhaktas on a par with Siva 
Himself’. In another text, Karuviirar piljavidhi, the Siddhas are depicted to be the 
staunch devotees of Sakti, who is projected as Kanni (virgin), Vami (she who partakes 
the left part of Siva), Sivakami and Riipi. Further, he states that those who experience 
her are verily the Siddhas. Self-experience with the reality is often spoken as a true 
mark of a Siddha. Pambatti Cittar describes the wonderful Siddha as one who is 
capable of arousing the coiled energy (kundalini-Sakti) from the Miiladhara, passing 
through the the six ddhards and finally annexing the same with the thousand-petalled 
lotus (sahasrara), thereby drinking the drips of nectar and experiencing insatiable 
bliss. He pervades the whole universe like the Absolute. Pambatti is the only Siddha 
who named the philosophy of the Siddhas as Siddhar Siddhantam. 


Among the other Siddhas found on the southern list are the authors anti- 
establishment, anti-ritual, anti-caste, anti-brahmin, non-devotional, relativistic and 


pessimistic. The best known of these Siddhas are Sivavakkiyar, Pattinattar and 


i Koigana Siddhar Patalkal, Valaikummi, verse 3, in Koveéndhan, Op.cit, p.274 
“5 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.52 
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Pambatti Siddhar. They and the other Tamil siddhas were wandering tantric adepts 
who sang in rough popular idiom about the abuses of society, the glory of God, and 
the need to seek freedom and immortality by means of yogic practices. The Siddhas 
preached the common folk that God cannot be found in temples or in the stone 
images, but they can be known and realized only by intense concentration of the mind 
which weeded of all its grossness of desire and attachment. They rebelled against the 
nauseating caste system, sickening superstitions, foolish fanaticism, repelling rituals 
and the loathing interpretation of the Vedas, Agamas, and Mantras by the Brahmins 
and the intimidating tales they wove to admonish any free thinker. These rebels 
invariably believed that all religious perpetuate ignorance. Religion has always tried 
to establish a dogma and the established dogma only created confusion. The value of 


religion lies in the effect it has on us and the extent to which we believe in it. 


Apart from social concerns, Tamil Siddhas were also famous for their 
indeginous medical system known as Siddhavaittiyam. Some of the Tamil Siddhas 
were both poets and physicians, who were vitally interested in human body and its 
health. The Siddha medical system (siddhavaittiyam) claims to be original practice 
which seems to have been concerned primarily with herbs and other organic drugs. In 
addition to herbs they make much use of salts, metals, mineral poisons etc., in short of 
elements of an organic nature. Sometimes it is said that the three basic methods of 
Siddhas medicine are mani, mantiram, and maruntu, i.e. astrology, reciting mantras 
and using drugs. However, according to some more modern exponents of 
Siddhavaittiyam, the Siddha therapy consists of yoga asanas, mudras and bandhas 
(locks), Sun baths, and taking of medicinal drugs®’. Therefore the Siddhas were 
celebrated as great physicians, philosophers, anatomists, chemists, and savants noted 
for their wide travel, simple living and high thinking. They were capable of 
performing metallurgy and alchemy of converting base metal into gold and metals are 
converted by them into medicinal compounds in powder form or solid components of 
high potency. They have the capablity of living and dying at will. They are not easily 
identifiable, even though they may wander among the public. They are reputed to 


have used certain herbal leaves to intoxicate themselves and get into a trance or 


“6 Peter Heehs (ed), Op.cit., p. 283 
“7 Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 223 
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hypnotic state. Most of their works are written in a secret code, which mostly dealt 


with longevity and eternal youth, through sixty-four types of arsenics 


Various kinds of chemicals used by Bogar, a Tamil Danvantri (mythical 
divine doctor), are said to be very effective in treating diseases. Powdered gold, silver 
and other metals, extracts from pearls and corals, and juices of herbs are still made 
use of by manufacturers of Siddha medicines in the Palani area of Madurai district. 


Like Palani, several places in Tamilnadu are rich with medicinal herbs. 


The Siddha medicine is believed to have many many spectacular qualities of 
treatment’ . Thus, the Siddha texts are basically found with obscure, esoteric and 
mysterious teachings which also carry valuable health tips and medical treatises. They 
were the repositories of all sorts of human life and values. Therefore, almost their 
texts have no commentaries, no expository literature, and no handy editions. Some of 
them illustrate the futility of human endeavour, stretching out its hand in quest of the 
evading spirit’. For example, Sivavakkiar’s famous lines against the people going 
around and around the planted stones in the temples are good examples from a big 
corpus of poetry against rituals and mechanical practices. Religious practice for him 
would mean removing inner attachments like the skin of tamarind fruits and building 
up an inner god of psychic rhythm”. This inner god would resonate with the music of 


the universe consisting of infinite empty space, minerals and plants that vibrate with 


“§ S.M.L. Lakshmanan Chettiar, Op.cit, Magic and Medicine, p. 62 


“° Marma Tailam, an oily preparation from herbs, is applied to the body before going to bed. After hot 
bath the following morning, symptoms of relief are said to be marked. Gingelly oil is boiled with small 
quantities of chillies and turmeric and the body is anointed with this liquid compound and given a 
warm bath. Boiled nutmeg is powdered and consumed with a plantain-fruit to stop dysentery. The skin 
of the fox is heated in the oven and devoured with honey to relieve whooping cough. Cooked raw rice 
flour mixed with turmeric powder is boiled and used as bandage material to cure abscess formed in any 
part of the body. For sore-throat, leaves of the drumstick tree are powdered, the juice extracted and 
applied to the throat along with chunam, the lime consumed with betel-leaves. Ginger, turmeric, onion, 
mustard, nutmeg, cloves and other spices are consumed along with food for their medicinal properties. 
The water-content of rice kept overnight is drunk with salt, turmeric and asafetida every three hours, as 
a tonic. The stem of the banana plant is used for urinary troubles and prostrate enlargements. Even 
today, some rich persons are said to consume Targa Baspam or powdered gold to get over the 
handicaps of old age. 


°° S.M.L. Lakshmanan Chettiar, Op.cit., p. 142 


1 <Sefting up a stone, calling it God, offering a few flowers, Going around and mumbling words-what 
is this mantra? Will a set-up stone speak, while the Lord is within? The pot and ladle used for making 
curry’, will they know its taste? ”; Sivavakkiyar Songs, Verse No. 482, p. 78; in S.M.L. Lakshmanan 
Chettiar, Op.cit., p. 143 

°° Pattirakiri Songs, verse No. 53, p. 186 
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the chemical complexes of the brain and casteless people who would embody the 


3 g 3 93 
evolutionary urges in human beings °. 


On the other hand, Alukani Siddhar criticizes the human body as a filthy salt 
pot’. Many of them are pessimists and harp on the impermanence of things but hope 
to attain immortality. They are far from being polite to the brahmanical priesthood 
and orthodoxy. Traces of Siddhas’ thought and expression can be seen in the songs of 
Pattinattar more particularly in his disciple Pattirakiri and also in the songs of 
Ramalinga Swami and Subrahmania Bharathi. An interesting thing in the Siddha cult 


is, it does not recruit followers. 
The Siddha Tradition 


Though it is difficult to determine the beginning of the Siddha tradition in 
Tamilnadu, their basic aspects like Yoga and tantrism are truly archaic and pan- 
Indian. Whenever the 18 Siddhas are enumerated traditionally in Tamilnadu, one 
begins with Tirumiilar. Tirumilar is undoubtedly one of the direct and most 
influential forerunners of the movement. Then we may say that he was followed by 
Sivavakkiyar, Pattirakiriyar, Pambatti, Itaikkatar and Pattinattar, who were flourished 
between the 10-15" Century C.E. As often mentioned in this study, identifying or 
determining the chronology of the Tamil Siddhas is difficult due to the lack of proper 
historical sources. However, scholars who have already worked on this topic 
classified the period of those Siddhas, as the earlier and the later siddhas. The ealier 
siddhas belong to the hymnal period. They lived in between 6" and 10" centuries and 
then the later siddhas lived in between the 16” and 17 centuries. Besides these, there 
is a separate list of Siddhas found in the songs of Kornkumandala Satakam. Then after, 


as a continuing tradition, many mystics and poets and other miracle makers are 


°° M.D. Muthukumaraswamy, Op.cit., pp. 3-4. 


“ “The body is filthy, my dear, a salt-pot it is; To get into a new body-the prescription I do not have; If 
such medicine, I secure. Will I not leave this frail body and attain Thy feet, Oh, dear Mother!” See 
Alukani Siddhar Songs, Verse No. 8, p. 215, quoted in S.M.L. Lakshmanan Chettiar, Op.cit., p. 143 


°° N. Subrahmanian, The Tamils:, Madras, 1996, p. 107 
°° Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 221 
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included in the list of Siddhas. Some well known of them are Tayumanavar, 


Ramalihgar, Ramana, Bharathi, Aurobindo and so on, 
Agastya 


In the Tamil Siddha tradition, Agastya (Agattiyar In Tamil) is celebrated as the 
pioneer of the Siddha cult as well as father of a Tamil School of medicine’. Many of 
the Tamil Siddhas trace their origin to Agastya. Invariably, there exist many local 
traditions and fabulous myths on him. Almost all of the available sources accepted 
that he belonged to the Vindhya Hills in central India, later he travelled to south and 
settled at Podigai hills” of the present Thirunelveli District. But, there are no proper 
historical evidences for the study of biography of Agastya. Manimekalai, one of the 
Tamil epics, mentions that Agastya drank the River Ganges in anger, when the floods 
destroyed the sacrificial fire in his cottage, and then released it in the name of River 
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Kaveri to the southern lands '. Manimekalai also tells about the miraculous birth of 


the sage and his relation to Vasistha. The first reference to Agastya as the “Father of 
Tamil” and the first Tamil grammarian is found in Nakkirar’s commentary to 
Iraiyanar’s Akapporul (8 century C.E). Then, commentators like Naccinarkkiniyar 
(14 century) and Peraciriyar (c.1300 C.E.), narrate a number of Agastya-stories and 
make him the ‘Sage of Potivil’. It is obvious that one or more Siddhas assumed the 


name of the ancient, legendary risi and there exists a number of works on medicine 


and alchemy, but also poetic works, ascribed to an Agastya’’!. 


Similarly, a verse in the Sthalapurana of Tiruvanmiyur temple, nearer to the 
present Chennai also confirms the Agastya’s travel to the south and his settling in 


Podigai Hills. It says that the presiding deity of the Tiruvanmiyur temple asked 


°7 But, KirubAnanda Variyar, an ardent devotee of Lord Muruga, who lived in the second-half of the 
20% century, is not included in the list of Siddhas. Even though, he didn’t performed any magic or 
miracles, he has all essential qualities to be considered as a Siddha, by the way he lived. However, 
somebody considered him as the 64" Nayanmar of the canonized Saiva saints. But to many of the 
scholars, he was a great devotee of lord Muruga. 


8 Vy. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 162-167 


°° The term Podigai itself is a corruption of Podu III, (Podu means Common and I/! means House) 
which means and signifies a village commons or a place where the community people assembled to 
meet and discuss matters of administrative importance and course of just action. See S.A. Sarma, 
Op.cit., p.52 


10 §.A.Sarma, Op.cit., p.52 
!0! Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 222 
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Agastya to proceed to Podigai Hills and there find and take possession of the sacred 
Bead of Mercury, the sutha gulikai, which bestows all occult powers’. This might 
indicate that his journey southward was not wholly for the purpose of disseminating 
the teachings of the Himalayan tradition of the Siddha school, as claimed popularly, 
or for the purpose of reforming the Tamil language and writing its first grammar, but 
for the purpose of gaining possession of the alchemically perfected Mercury Bead, the 
famous sutha gulikai, the ideal of all students of Siddha teachings. The hilly region of 
Podigai abounds in mahd ausadhis or medicinal plant-life consisting of high 
alchemical powers and healing potencies, such as kal tamarai or the stone Lotus, 


which is to be found only here. 


According to another tradition, Agastya married Lopamudra and had a son 
named Sagaren. He led the first colony of Brahmans from the north and settled in 
southern India under the auspices of Kulasékara Pandya, the founder of Pandyan 
dynasty of Madurai'’”. There prevails a fable that during the time of Siva and 
Parvathi’s marriage, all the Gods and sages assembled together in the Imaus 
mountain, therefore northern part of the earth became depressed and southern part got 
elevated. Therefore, Lord Siva sent Agastya to the Pothigai hills of south to equalize 
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the earth ’. This incident was also recorded in the verse of the second Tantra of 
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Tirumandiram 


When Agastya left the court of Kulasekara Pandya, he is stated to have 
assumed the ascetic life, and to have retired to the Pothigai Mountain. It is said that, 
he arranged the Tamil grammar based on Sanskrit principles and earned the name 
‘Tamil-muni’. Besides, it is also believed that he authored a lakh of verses on 
theology, alchemy and two lakh verses on medicine. Many of the works on 
mysticism, worship, medicine and alchemy are attributed to his genius. But language 


of these attributed works is too modern and not much earlier to the 15” century C.E. 


02 Sthalapuranam of the Tiruvanmiyiir temple, Marundisa patalam, the song says that: 
Suddhamuru Munivarane!; Nr pondarundol podigai Varaiyumiila vindu kinbdi 
Yittagay siithamadu vayk- Kappenariniya gamana gulikai 
03 But the real date of the existence of the king Kulasékara Pandiyan, by whom he was patronized, is 
not known. See Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 2 


% See also S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p. 6 


O Natuvunillitu ivulagam sarintu/ Ketukinratu emperumdan enna isan 
Natu ula arigi Agattiya nt poy Mutukiya vaiyattu muniru enrdne. see Tirumandiram, verse,323, p. 145 
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It is an established usage among the Siddhas to assume the names of the seers of 
ancient time’. Agastya is said that he taught the different arts, medicine, astronomy, 
chemistry and other sciences to his twelve disciples” and others. With the noble 
presence of Agastya they are engaging in daily deliberations with the local dignitaries 
and the elite, learning their ways and in exchange, imparting his own wisdom 
concerning the Siddha tradition as obtained in the Himalayan school. In course of 


time Podigai must have developed into a veritable Academy or a centre of learning’ 


Interestingly, in the name of Agastya, many grammarians, poets, Siddhas and 
physicians existed at different intervals of time. There had been a Vatapi Agattiyar, 
one Muttur Agattiyar, a Kudagu Hills Agattiyar of ParaSurama times, one Paiicavati 
Agastya who is said to have assisted Lord Rama in his south ward ventures, a 
Dvarapati Agastya who married Lopamudra, the princess of Vidarbha and who was a 
contemporary of Alarka the king of Kasi who lived some twenty generations before 
Rama, as also a person named Agastya who married YaSomati, the Princess of 
Camboja. Further, based on his physical appearance, he is also known as Kuru Muni 
and Kuda Muni’. Besides, in the name of Agastya hundreds of manuscripts and 
books especially on Yoga, medicine, astrology, spiritual knowledge, etc., are 


available. 
Nandi 


NandikeSvara, popularly known as Nandisar or Nandi is considered as the 
chief attendant of Lord Siva. In the northern tradition, he is known as Rsabha. 
According to Siva Mahdapurana, Rsabha and Bhrgu were the first who initiated into 
the great Sivayoga. Tirumiilar in his Tirumandiram paid homage to Nandi in more 
than ten verses claiming that he belongs to the spiritual lineage of Nandi. Due to the 
grace of the Nandi, he entered into the body of the Mulan. By his grace, he became 
the Sadasiva. By his grace, he attained all kinds of physical knowledge and because of 


10 Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 4 


107 The names of those twelve disciples are Tolkappiyar, Adankotasiriyar, Turalingar, Semputcheyar, 
Vaiyabigar, Vaippiyar, Panambarar, Kalarambar, Avinayar, Kakaipadiniyar, Nattattar and Vamanar. 
But only a few particulars are known about them. See Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., pp. 1-3 


108 §. A. Sarma, Op.cit., p.52 
1% 7bid., p.49 
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his grace Tirumiilar remained in the world’. He also says that, it is because of the 


grace of the Nandi, he got the appellation of Natha’’’ 


. Along with Tirumullar, the 
Sanakadi brothers - Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara and Sanatsujata’’”, who are 
known as mdnasa-putras (the Mind-born sons) of Brahma; and the other two sages 
Patanjali and Vyagrapida were all instructed by Nandi in the great Sivayoga 


teachings. 


Tradition holds that Nandi was the chief exponent of Indian tradition of 
Dance. He was identified with Tandu and as an author of the Natyasastra, a treatise 
on dance and the name Tandava was given to the dance of Siva. Nandi is also 
regarded as the first exponent of rasa theory and Vatsyayana acknowledges him as 
the first author of Kama. A grammar of articulated languages, known as 
Nandikesakasikda, also is ascribed to Nandisa as its author. This work is is not 
available now. There exist several stories about him that he played on his damaru to 
keep the time-bearers, when Lord Siva is involved in his cosmic dance at 
Chidambaram. Interestingly, the Jaina system of philosophy and practice claims one 
Rsabha as its founder. There is a chance to say that this Rsabha as the Nandi of Tamil 
tradition; with the spread of Jaina school into the Tamil lands, as shown by the two 


epics of Silappadikaram and, Manimékalai in Tamil literature’’. 


Thus, Nandi remained as a great exponent of the Tamil Siddha cult and guided 
the great Siddhas like Tirumiilar, who is responsible for the formation of Miilavarga 
in Tamil Siddha tradition. To the Hindu devotees, Nandi means, a sacred bull which is 
installed in front of the sanctum and sanctorum and also the vehicle of Lord Siva. In 
the present context, none worshipped Nandi in context of a Siddha. In fact, most of 


the scholars ignored Nandi from the list of the Siddhas. 


\0 Nandi arulale Miilani nadippin, Nandi arufalé Sadasiva nayinén, 

Nandi aruldlé meyjridinathu] nannen, Nandi aruldle ndnirunthané. Tirumantiram, Verse 156, p. 68 
Nandi arulale Nathandm pérperrom, Nandi arulalé Miilanai Nadinom, 

Nandi aruldl thenseiyum Nattinil, Nandi valikatta Nanirun théené. Tirumantiram, Verse 130, p. 57 
2 Nandi arulperra Natharai Nadidil, Nandikal Nalvar Sivayoga Mamuni 
Manru tholuda Patanijali Vyakramar, enrivar ennodu enmaru mame. Tirumantiram, Verse 129, p. 57 
3 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., pp.36-37 
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Tirumiilar 

Tirumiilar was a celebrated Siddha, an ascetic and philosopher. Like all other 
Siddhas, dating the period of Tirumiilar is also difficult as well as some of the sources 
claim that he was a contemporary of Agastya, and like him exerted himself in 
diffusing the worship of Siva amongst the Tamils. Since he is included in the list, he 
might live before the Tévaram authors, Tirughana Sambandar, Tirunavukkarasar, and 
Sundarar. Some scholars opined that Tirumiilar lived around 5 century C.E. and 
some of them placed him in the 6” or 7” century. R. Venkataraman opined that the 
actual evolution of the Tamil Siddha cult begins with Tirumilar’s Tirumantiram 
(c.10"-11% Century)!“ The Tirutondar Puranam mentions him as one of the sixty- 
three Nayanmars. Since he is admitted in the list of sixty-three Nayanmars, Tirumiilar 
is also called as Tirumiila Nayanar' It is said that he was a cow-herd at Sattandr’ 
previous to his assuming the ascetic life, and establishing himself in the Saiva fane at 
Tiruvavaduturai. His medical treatise is known as Tirumiilar Vaidya Vagadam. But he 
is most famous for his Tirumantiram, a voluminous work containing an exposition of 
the tenets of the Saiva religion, especially with reference to the four different forms of 
worship, as enjoined in the Agamas''’. To the orthodox followers of Tamil Saiva 
Siddhanta, he is a semi-divine founder-figure, and also is revered as one of the sixty- 
three Nayandrs or Tamil Saiva saints. In addition, he is an authority on tdntric theory 
and practice, giving a more detailed exposition of the astarga yoga than Pataiijali. 


Finally, he is regarded as the first of the Tamil Siddhas’’. 


The historicity of Tirumiilar as Tamil Siddha and his integration with Saiva 


tradition is So far not established. The curious story of his origin making him a northern 


1 R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 42. 


\5 The prefix tiru means “revered,” and Miilan is his proper name. The term Nayanmar signifies the 
status of a canonised saint. It also means “leader” or “master”, is applied to sixty three Saiva saints. 
The most celebrated among them are Appar, Sambandar, Sundarar and Manikkavasakar. They were 
born in the seventh and eight centuries in central and northern Tamilnadu. The hymns of the first three 
saints make up the Tevdaram, and last one’s is Tiruvasakam. The songs of the Nayanars are treated as 
fundamental texts of the Saiva Siddhanta school of philosophy. For more details see Peter Heehs (ed.), 
Op.cit., p. 305 


116 “Kydi mannu Sattaniirk Kokula méippon kurambaipukku// mudimannu kiinar piraiyalan Tannai 
Mulutamilin padimannu Vedattin Sorpadi yépara vittenucchi//Adimannu vaitha piranmiila nakinra 
Ankananée”. Tirumantiram, Tiruvandadi, p. 63 

17 Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 113; but V.R.R. Diskshitar give the same legend as Tirumiilar saw 
the cowherd at Tiruvaivaduturai, instead of above said Sattaniir. See V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
Op.cit., pp. 116-124 


IS Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 283 
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Siddha who came to south India and became a cowherd through an act of 
transmigration, may be taken as a pointer to the anxiety of the hagiographers to include 
people of low origins among the sixty-three Nayanmars’’’. Tirumilar is also called as 
Tirumiilanathan and considered to be the follower of Natha-Siddha tradition. He 
himself says that he got the agnomen ‘Natha’ by the grace of Nandi, ‘Nandi aruldle 
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Nathanam peyar perrom’ “ . Besides, as like the Kaula tradition of the Nathas, he also 


extols the greatness of Sakti in his fourth tantra, which is almost exclusively Sakta in 


its outlook'!. He himself says that ‘Bhuvanapathiyam Aruntava selviyai sévittu adiyén 


»122 


parindudan vanthanan TiruvAvaduturai Purdanam and Sékkilar’s Tiruttondar 


Purdanam provides some information about Tirumiilar’s life. Besides, Tiruttondar 
Tiruvandati of Nambiyandar Nambi; and the name Sundaramurti in the 
Tiruttondarttokai of the Tévaram also refers to him. As a predecessor of Sundarar, he 


must have flourished at the commencement of the 9” century C.E™. 


However, the legends of Tirumiilar in certain matters are in controversy and 
many of them are mere fabrication. For instance, he lived for 3000 years and mastered 
the art and science of parakdya pravesa (one of the asta-siddhis, often advocated by 
the Siddhas); and he undergone the trans-migratory process and enter the body of the 
cowherd Miilan, etc. Tradition says that at Sattanur, he saw a herd of cows weeping 
over the corpse of Miilan, a cowherd, who had died being bitten by a snake. The Yogi 
left his body in a safe place, transmigrated into the body of Milan and led the cows to 
their respective houses. But this ‘Mulan’ refused to return home in spite of repeated 
imploring by his wife, but entered a matha. When she sought the interference of the 
elders of the village, they examined ‘Mulan’, found out that he had turned a sage and 


advised her to allow him to go his way. When the yogi searched for his original body 


RE Champakalakshmi, ‘From Devotion and Dissent to Dominance: The Bhakti of the Tamil Alvars 
and Nayanars’, in David N. Lorenzen (ed.), Religious Movements in South Asia: 600 — 1800, OUP, 
Delhi, 2004, p.60. 

20 Tirymantiram, verse. 130, p.57; here the verse No. and the page No. are given based on the work 
‘Tirumantiram’ published by the South India Saiva Siddhantha Works Publishing Soceity, Tinnevely, 
(rep.), 2007 

!2 The fourth Tantra of the Tirumantiram, is exclusively a Sakta section, which is considered as the 
central teaching of the whole text. It carries 535 verses in thirteen chapters viz., Ajapa, Tiru Ambala 
Cakra, Arcchana, Tripura Cakra, Navakunda, Bhairavi mantra, Pirna Sakti, Adhdara Adhéya, Eroli 
Cakra, Bhairava Cakra, Sambavi mandala Cakra, Bhuvanapati Cakra and Navakshari Cakra. For a 
brief outline of these chapters, see R. Nagasamy, Tantric Cult of South India, pp. 52-62 


12 see also Ibid., pp. 48-49 
I Vy. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 162-167 
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and found it missing, then he continued to stay in Miilan’s body and wrote 3000 


3 124 
verses collectively known as Tirumantiram 


. Then he went into serious practice of 
Siddhayoga and entering samadhi, stayed thus for a whole year. It is reported that he 
awoke at the end of a year from his samadhi and composed a single verse and on its 
completion, he again entered samadhi, to last for another year, at the end of which he 
would compose another verse. His magnum opus, Tirumantiram, a work of three 


thousand verses, recognized as one of the Agamas in Tamil culture, is said to have 


been completed by this process’. 


According to another tradition, Tirumuilar’s original name was Sundaranar; the 
name “Milan” was obtained as by an accident of history. Sundaranar was one of the 
alumni engaged in the active practice of the Siddhayoga under the direction of the 
Lord Siva, and under the guidance of Nandi. It was Nandi that bestowed on him the 


126 It is as Sundara 


title “Nathan” and henceforth was known as Sundara Nathan 
Nathan that he first visited south India and arrived at Chidambaram. Again for a 
second time to visit the great savant and sage Agastya at his select residence in the 
Podigai hills’. Thus most of the scholars seriously take the legend that Tirumiilar has 


left Mount Kailas, of the far North and settled in the South. 


Based on the information found in the text of Tirumantiram, V.R. Dikshitar 
dated Tirumiilar, after the period of Tévdram trio viz., Sambandar, Appar and 


Sundarar. Most of the details found in this legend are attested by the internal evidence 
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of the text ~. That he practiced Samadhi under the Bodhi tree, he was an expert in 
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Agama Sastras-, and he had seven disciples, viz., Malangan and others’. It appears 


that these seven disciples faithfully carried the torch of the teacher’s message and 


 R, Venkataraman, Op.cit., p.47 
* S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p.42 


2° ‘Mantiran kondu valipaduvorkku Sundaranathan solliya mantiram’ in Tirutondarpuranam, (2:30, 1: 
28) quoted in R. Nagasamy, Op.cit., p. 47 


27 §.A.Sarma, Op.cit., p.42; see also K.A.N. Sastry, Development of Religion in South India, 
Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1992, p. 45 


8 VY. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 162-167 


°° Nandi Inaiyadi Nantalai Merkondu, Pundhiyin ulle Pukappeithu Porri seithu, Andhi Mathipunai 
Aranadi Nalthorut, Sinthaiseithu Agamaiij seppalu rrene. Tirumantiram, verse 135, p. 59 


30 Mantiram Perra Valimurai Malaahkan Indiran Soman Brahman Rudran, Kandurk Kalaiigi 
Kaiijamalaiyanodu Intha Eluvarum Envaliyuamé. They are Malangan Indiran, Soman, Biramman, 
Rudran, Kandurukkalangi and Kaijamalayan. Tirumantiram, verse. 132, p. 58; Reference on Malangan 
is also found in the verse No. 138, p. 60; and about Kalangi and Kaijamalayan in verse 146, p. 63. 
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founded in their turn seven Mutts to propagate the Sivayoga as such. Kalangi Nathar 
is considered to be one of his seven pupils, and Bogar of Palani is considered as a 
pupil of Kalangi Nathar. The Korigumandala Satakam mentions that Kaiijamalai 


Siddhar as another pupil of Tirumiilar’®}. 
The Siddha elements in Tirumantiram 


The Tirumantiram comprised of two words tiru, an honorific, and mantiram, 
the Tamil for mantra which literally means ‘the Sacred Utterance’. It is a vast 
compendium of philosophy, morality, Tdntrism, Siddha doctrines and the greatest 
treatment of yoga in Tamil literature, which includes a collection of more than 3000 
quatrains arranged in nine tantras in the kalivirutam meter, divided into four parts 
viz., Cariyai, Kriyai, Yogam and Jidnam'*® and reflects the theology of the Tamil 
Agamas. Further it is divided into nine broad sections called fantras. The first tantra 
dealt with upadesa, the transitory nature of wealth, physical body, and the greatness 
of non-violence, refraining from drinking intoxicants, etc. The second tantra gives 
the esoteric meanings of some of the manifestations of Siva, such as Asta-Virafta, 
Liigapurdana, Paiicakritya and so on. The third tantra deals with astanga-yoga and 
asta-siddhi. The fourth tantra deals with Sakta traditions and various types of cakras. 
The fifth tantra deals with Cariya, Kriya, Yoga and Jidna. The sixth tantra deals with 
Tapovesa, jhdnavesa and Guru Darsana. The seventh tantra deals with the topics like 
six ddharas, Sivapiljd, etc. The eighth tantra deals with renunciation, removal of 
desires, greatness of bhakti, etc. Finally the ninth chapter deals with the Paricaksara 
and Siva darsana in a detailed manner. Interestingly, the above said all are highly 
peculiar to the Tamil Siddhas and these characteristic features of the Siddhas are 


elaborately projected in Tirumantiram. 


S.N. Kandaswamy gives us the summarised substance of the Tirumantiram in 
his work The Yoga of Siddha Avvai as follows: 


Siddhas are those who piously perceived Sivaloka (Kailas) on earth. They realized 
the principle of nada (Sabda) and its ultimate end (naddnta). They are eternal, pure, and holy 
who absorbed in unalloyed bliss. They have attained supreme liberation, transcending all the 
thirty-six tattvas. Tirumiilar named them Siva-siddhas. Afier having transcended the thirty-six 


!#! Karmega Kavingar, Koigumandala Satakam, verse 35, (Tamil), in T.A. Muttusamy Konar, (ed.) 
Sadhu Press, Chennai, 1923, p. 38 


12 ,.R, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 116-124 
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tattvas which constituted the visible cosmos, they entered into the unique Light of Bliss and 
experienced the inexplicable Siva, remaining pervasive as Sivam. They become Siva, then 
remained seeing themselves in all, witnessing all His acts and having the knowledge of past, 
present and future and setiled in divine tranquility. In one of the verses Tirumiilar stresses the 
significance of devotion to Siva. He makes a distinction between a Siddha and a devotee 
(Bhakta). He attaches much importance to the latter. He says that even the Siddhas standing 
close to the Lord do not realize the supreme light who bestows beatitude on the sincere 
devotees whose hearts are over flowed with piety. Siddhas were those who eradicated the 
five-fold malas, viz., inava, karma, mayd, mayéya and tirodhana thereby attaining Sivahood, 
remaining in everlasting liberation. They uprooted the bondage of birth, removed from the 
entanglement of earthly existence and realized the properties of the fresh tattvas. It is 
pertinent to note that the five malas are mentioned only in Saiva Siddhanta. The Siddhas are 
those who attained yoga-samdadhi, resulting in the experience of infinite space, limitless light 
and omnipotent Sakti. The yogins are eligible to enjoy both yoga and bhoga. Yogasiddhi 
results in the attainment of Sivariipa or in the form of Siva, while bhoga-siddhi confers the 
jour objectives of life, viz., virtue, wealth, pleasure and bliss collectively known as 
purusartha. The Siddhaydna was not against family life. The fulfillment of these four 
objectives contributed to the excellence and perfection of human life. Leading a virtuous life, 
one can earn wealth through righteous means, enjoy life with wife, children and kindred and 
finally attain liberation. Besides, he enlists the evolved souls, bestowed with divine grace and 
listed them in the order as Saranas, Siddhas, Samdadhi-yogins or the realized jhdnis and the 
joyous persons with intense devotion. He also says that Siddhas are those who perceived Siva 
in them. Like the water on the lotus, they are untouched by both pure and impure maya. They 
are the liberated (mutkas) as well as the source of liberation for the aspirants. They possessed 


the kundalini power and also have the features of Sadasiva’’. 


Tirumantiram is known for its obscurity because of its unmitigated use of 


4 


symbolic terminology'’” which is “in full agreement with the pan-India Tantric 


usage”'”. It is in somewhat obscure language and deals with Akamic Saivism, yoga, 


medicine, etc. in mystic phrases; and has many other basic components which 
distinguish the pan-Indian Tantric Siddha schools: the quest of perfect health and 
immortality in this life; the basic hatha yoga techniques; and the development of 
Siddhis. Though alchemy is not discussed in detail, the alchemical symbol of 


transmuting iron into gold is mentioned as a simile while dealing with grace of the guru 


#3 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., pp.15-17; the reference numbers given by the above author is not tally 
with the volume published by the South India Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Tinnevely, 
rep. 2007. 


!“ The Caryapadas and the Dohas (8” — 9” Century) of the Sahajiya siddhas employ mystical symbols 
which mean various things at various levels. In the Tirumantiram this trend reaches its culmination in 
the “Siinyasambhasanai’ in the 9” Tantra; e.g. ‘The brinjal seeds were sown and the bitter gourds 
grew; when I dug out the dust, I found the pumpkin blossoming”; Tirumantiram, 2869 

I KV. Zvelebil, The Poets of the Powers, p.79. 
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as capable of saving one from the cycle of births'”°. Some of the important features, 
shown in the previous chapter as peculiar to certain Tantric schools, are found in the 
Tirumantiram. For instance, the worship of Bhairava, described by the Tirumiilar’”’ is a 
basic feature of the Kapalikas and is followed by the Nathasiddhas. He also describes 
about the quest for the self-realisation of Sivahood in the individual. In his Pariyarka 
yoga’, he advocated the union of man and woman and equating the pleasure there of 
with mahasukha, the upward elevation of the seminal fluid in the body for attaining 
kdyasiddhi’'”’ are also discussed in it. The stress on the realisation of Siinya and the 


devotion to a guru are two of the basic features of the Siddha Cult, are also found in the 


, . 140 
Tirumantiram °. 


The principal reason to bring the Tirumantiram under the Siddha tradition is 


many of its stanzas clearly deal with mysticism. The language is obscure, twilight and 
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the matter also not easily intelligible ’. In Tirumantiram there is a separate chapter in 


the ninth tantra called ‘Maraiporutkiirru’ with typical illustrations of mystical 
tendencies known as the siinyasampasanai. Tirumiilar says that when the brinjal 
(kattiri) seed was planted, the bitter gourd (pdakal) grew out of it. When the earth was 


dug out, a pumpkin (piisani) blossomed. The gardeners ran to fetch them. But it was a 
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plantain (valai) that was fully ripe . This is the literal meaning of the stanza. But 


what underlies this is of enormous importance. The brinjal in Tamil is kattiri which 
also means a pair of scissors”. This is the paribhdasa or the customary language 
employed by this school. For instance the word Kattiri stands for brinijal, scissors, 


cutters, and a species of snake and also for the period of hottest summer days. 


* Ibid. p.29. 


“7 Tirumantiram: 1267-1272, pp. 498-499. The iconography of Bhairava (Ibid : 1269) and the 
ingredients for his worship (ibid: 1271) are described here. 


“8 Pariyarka Yoga means bedstead yoga, see Tirumantiram, 19” chapter, 3" Tantra, verses 805-824, 
pp.339-346 


“ Tirumantiram, 704-719, pp. 308-313. 


“0 Tirumantiram: 2456 and 2461, pp. 1000-1003. These mention the three fold Pal or Stinya (Vaccum) 
and a stage beyond these three. All those touched by the guru attain Sivagati (the state of Sivahood) 
being devoid of all the three malas (Impurities); Ibid: 2016-2028; pp.798-804; R. Venkataraman, 
Op.cit., p. 43 


141 YR, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 116-124 


1“ valtalai vittida pakan mulaithathu, puluthiyai Tondinen Pisani Puthathu, Toluthukondodinar 
Tottakudikal, muluthum paluthathu  valaikkaniye. Tirumantiram, gh Tantra, Chapter 17, 
Maraiporutkiirru, verse.2829, p.1174. 


\“ VR, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 116-124 
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Besides, the numeral “five” may signify the elemental compounds (parja bhiitas) to 
the basic fivefold constitution of the human being”. The body is valued as the temple 
of God, and as a fit instrument for the soul in its career of self-discipline and search of 
God!*°. Besides, as mentions earlier, the text is often obscure, and contains a wide 


variety of symbolism, including numerical symbolism in larger. 


The land of the Tamil-speaking Dravidian people essentially remains one 
devoted to the Goddess worship, the ‘Valai Kumari’, as shown in the original name of 
the land, Kanniyakumari’*°. In the seventh tantra of Tirumantiram, Tirumiilar gives a 
detailed concept of Sakti. He describes that the first appearance caused in the world 
by Saddasiva is Sakti. The thirty six tattvas, and Bhoga, Moksa, Buddhi, Siddhi, etc. 
all the gunas, and all these forms of the universe are Sakti’. Sakti is the earth and 
Sadasiva is the universe. Both Sakti and Siva constitute the above said thirty six 
tattvas'*°., Sadasiva with five heads and ten arms is invoked with five arigamantras 
viz., hrdaya (heart), siram (head), sikha (tuft), kavaca (sheath) and nétra (eye) and 
each manifests its Sakti in different forms. In hrdaya mantra she manifests as 
Aianasakti; in Siromantra she is Parasakti, in Sikhd she is Adi Sakti, in the kavaca she 
is Jccha $akti and in the Netra mantra she manifests as kriyd Sakti" . Further he also 
describes that Sakti in the pitha is Atma Sakti; in the kanta portion is Vidya Sakti and 
the liga portion is Sivatattva and the Sakti that manifests in the whole, is called 


Sadasiva. 


An important aspect in Tirumantiram is the description of ‘Kalacakra’,’ a 


late Buddhist concept that is said to have come from central Asia to India in C.E. 966. 


“ S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p.43 


* “fam perunkoyil iin utampu dlayam ’, Tirumantiram, verse.1792, p.705; see Kamil V. Zvelebil, The 


Smile, p.228 

“6 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p. 34 

i Tirumantiram, sh Tantra, verses 1684-1685, p. 662 

“Ibid, verses 1707, p. 670 

“ Ibid, verses 1714, p. 673 

*0 Tirumantiram consists of 30 verses in the 14” chapter of the third tantra entitled Kdlacakra; verses 
720-749, pp. 313-323. Kdalacakra is a system of Yoga which stresses that (a) the universe, with all its 
objects and localities, is situated in the body and (b) time with all its varieties (viz., day, night, month 
and year) exists in the body in its process of the prand vdyu (the vital wind). It believes that by 
pranayama (the controlling of the Prana Vayu) time could be controlled; S.B. Das Gupta, An 


Introduction to the Tantric Buddhism, pp. 74 f. So Kalacakra stresses the need for a healthy and strong 
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Besides, Sekkilar in his Tiruttondar purdnam specifically mentioned that 
Tirumantiram has 3000 verses in it. It shows that the Tirumantiram belongs to a 


IS! In this work, Tirumilar 


period after the 10” century, but before the 12” century 
says some of the practices which are more familiar among the Siddhas such as kdya- 
siddhi, prana-siddhi and yoga-siddhi, achieved by the practice of such mudrds as 
khecari, bhiicari, or amuri dharanai and by other means of spiritual sidhana such as 
by yantras and mantras, directed to the disciplining of the psycho-spiritual entity. The 
union of the ‘Sun’ in the milddhara with the ‘Moon’ in the Sahasrara of a Yogi” 
and the ‘drinking’ of the nectar by means of khécarimudra for Kayasiddhi are 
described in the Tirumantiram. Tirumiilar also explained in his songs about the mode 
of burying the corpse of a Yogi I> The Tirumantiram speaks about the 72,000 nddis in 
the human body, with certain musical sounds, that a yogi is said to hear in the course 
of his yogic practice; he sung: 

The sounds of the roaring sea, bell, trumpeting of the elephant, flute 

The sounds of the cloud, the droning of the beetle, the dragon-fly, the conch, 


The sounds of the ketile-drum and the lute 
All these ten can’t be felt except by the humble. 


Tirumiilar advocates his followers to renounce all attachments and turn the 
minds towards God. Besides, in his work, he glorifies the potentialities of the human 
body and affirms the reality of life and the world. He does not believe that the human 
body is an evil: 


If body is destroyed, soul is destroyed; 

And one will not attain true powerful knowledge. 
Having acquired the skill to foster the body, 

I cherished the body, and I fostered the soul’. 


body for liberation from death; Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, p. 204; see also 
R.Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 44 


!51 R.Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 45. 
2 Tirymantiram, verses 851-853 and 862, pp. 355-356, 359 respectively 


!3 In the 18" chapter entitled ‘khécari yogam’ of the third tantra, some 26 songs are dealing with the 
khecari mudra. Tirumantiram, verses 779-804, pp. 330-339. 


> Tirymantiram: 1873-1885, pp.738-742. The burial is graphically described. The body must be made 


to sit in padmasana (ibid, 1877) and a linga or a papal tree must be planted on the grave (ibid: 1885); 
cf., G.W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, pp. 39-41. 


> Tirymantiram, verse 586, p. 267; M.D. Muthukumaraswamy, Op.cit., pp. 3-4 


15° Udambdr aliyil uyirdr alivar, tidambada meijhdnam séravumattar, udambai valarkkum ubdyam 
arindhé, udambai valarthen uyir valarthené. Tirumantiram, chapter 13, Kdyasiddhi Ubdyam, verse 
704, p. 308; see Kamil V. Zvelebil, (2003), Siddha Quest for Immortality, Mandrake of Oxford, 
Britain, p.228 
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In another stanza, he says that he once considered the human body as 
abhorrence. Then he found the divine in his body in which the god is dwelling. 
Therefore he preserved his physical body’’’. Therefore, he says that if body is 
destroyed, soul or life is destroyed. Hence it is necessary to protect and cherish the 
body. Similarly, his idea of preserving the human body differs from the later Siddhars 
and put him under the classification of Kaya Siddhas. Tirumiilar informs us that God 
more readily accepts any offering made to this temple than the offerings made to the 
stones in the stone temples. Human love is symbolic of divine love. All love is 
actually a shadow of the great love. 

The ignorant think that God and love are different; none knows that God and 


love are the same; did all men know that God and lover were the same, they 
would dwell together in peace, considering love as God”. 


To those of soft hearts, whose minds are melted by divine love, although 
their flesh be cut off their bones used as fuel, and their moisture dried up 
wasting in the golden flame, and to those alone it is not forbidden to 


approach the God, who is the golden jewel of my soul’. 


Another stanza says that there are five cows in the Brahman’s house, roam 
astray. If they are controlled by the proper herdsman, then all the five would furnish 
plenty of milk. Here, the cows represent the human senses. This mystic interpretation 
denotes that one, who wishes to attain the eternal enjoyment of bliss, should keep his 


160 
| 


five senses under strict control "’. He also advocates the Brahmins to give up their 


worldly desires and also says that many of them are not willing to give up their 
desires even after they read the Vedanta. Further he says that the past life is like a torn 
sari, which cannot come back again, and our near ones and dear ones are loveless. 

The Brahmins who wished to listen to Vedanta 

Didn't give up their desire even after listening to it 


Vedanta is the place where desire ends. 


Those who listen to Vedanta are desire less. 8 


57 Udambinai munnam ilukkenriundhén, udambinukulle yuruporul kandén, udambufle uttaman 
koilkonddan enru, udambinai yanirunthu ombukinrene. Tirumantiram, Ch.13, Kayasiddhi Ubayam, 
verse 705, p. 308 


58 Tizymandiram, Verse 257, p. 112, Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 114 

!> Ibid., Verse 259, p. 113, Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 114 

160 YR. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 116-124 

1 Tizymantiram, verse 79, p. 33; M.D. Muthukumaraswamy, Op.cit., pp. 3-4 
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Gone is life as the saree is torn. 

The near ones became loveless. 

No gifis; no loans; no celebration. 

Their stride itself lacks the majesty of the city. 


Tirumanitram explains salvation in terms of the Saiva Siddhdinta trinity of pati 


(Lord Siva), Pasa (bondage), and Pasu (the bound individual). 


They speak of the Three - Pati, Pasu and Pasa; 

Beginning less as Pati, Pasu and Pasa ate: 

But the Pasu-Pasa nears not the Pati supreme: 

Let but Pati touch! The Pasu-Pasa is as naught... °° 

Thus, Tirumantiram remains as a repository of Saiva Siddhdnta, though 
Vedantic and Tantric thoughts are also enshrined in it. Being a Siddha, he has defined 
the traits and characteristics of a perfect Siddha in many poems. It contains very many 
features which are typical for Siddha writings. All of these show the pan-Indian 
Siddha tradition. Above all Tirumantiram is a great specimen for the literatures on 
Siddha cult. Like Tiruvalluvar who dealt with all sorts of human life in his Tirukkural, 


Tirumiilar also left no stone unturned in studying and describing all aspects of the 


Tantric Siddha cult. 


Sivavakkiyar 

Sivavakkiyar considered to be most rebellious among the Tamil Siddhas, who 
often ridiculed the established traditions, brahmanical authorities, temple rituals, caste 
divisions and other social inequalities. He was an eminent philosopher known for his 
montheistical treatise Sivavakkiyam, in which he has attacked and exposed the Hindu 
religion, and its concomitant superstitions. But the period of his existence is variously 
stated!“ Nothing reliable is known about the life of Sivavakkiyar or indeed any of 
the Tamil Siddhas. The oldest of the group after Tirumiilar, he may have lived as 
early as the 9” or 10” century. Besides, in some of his songs, he referred about Tillai 


and its Ambalam, and its period of existence may useful to determine the earliest 


1 Tirymantiram, verse 252, p. 110; M.D. Muthukumaraswamy, Op.cit, pp. 3-4 
8 Tirymantiram, verse 159, p. 70; Trans. by B. Natarajan, quoted in Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 283 


! He was referred to by Pattinattar and was praised by Tayumanavar. Some Vaisnavites believe that 
Tirumalisai Alvar was the Saivite Sivavakkiyar before he became converted to Srivaisnavism. 
Sivavakkiyar’s songs were written in the same metre in which Tirumalisai Alvar wrote his Tiruccanda 
Viruttam. The poems of this author must have been growing in number on account of additions from 
time to time. He may be looked upon as one of the early Siddhas. For more details see Simon Casie 
Chitty, Op.cit., pp. 107-108 
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165 There available a collection of 527 stanzas said to be 


period of Sivavakkiyar 
authored by him which is written in a rough, sometimes crude idiom. Disdainful of 
the Vedic as well as the orthodox Saiva religion, he sings powerfully of the need to 
seek God within and not be means of outward ceremonies and observances. Many 
scholars identified Sivavakkiyar with Tirumalisai Alvar, one of the twelve Alvars of 
the Tamil Vaisnava pantheon. The latter says that he was once a Jaina, then a 
Buddhist, then a Saiva and lastly became a convert to Vaisnavism °°. Many scholars 
concluded that Sivavakkiyar belonged to the 10” century, or still earlier’°”. Based on 
the lexical style of the songs of Sivavakkiyar, M. Arunachalam opines that (i) there 
were two Sivavakkiyars and (ii) Sivavakkiyar I, as referred to by Pattinattar I, 
belonged to c.10" century and Sivavakkiyar II the Siddha, belonged to the latter half 


of the 14” century’°®. 


The original name and nativity of this Siddha are obscure; it is probable that 
he was named after Sivavdakkiyam the name by which the poet himself calls his work. 
It is also said that since he have uttered the five-lettered spell Sivdiyanama frequently, 
he got the name Sivavakkiyar. In many poems, Sivavakkiyar refers to the efficacy of 
paicaksara’. In the very first poem of the text, he used the word Sivavakkiyam, 
signifying the statement of Siva. He meant that all his statements were the statements 
of Siva. Since the Lord inspires the Saint, pervading his consciousness, he felt that he 
was only an instrument through which Siva himself spoke. Sivavdakkiyam indicates the 
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name of the text as well as the name of the Siddha ‘’. However, one scholar suggested 


that since he has used the refrain Siviyam in more than sixty places in his poems, he 


1 Siyavakkiyar Paitalkal, Verses 82,84, 171, pp. 21,171. 
16 Y, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 162-167 


167 P.T, Srinivasa Iyangar and A.V. Subramania Ayyar accepts a legend that Sivavakkiyar repudiating 
Saivism became a staunch Vaisnavite and attained sainthood with the name Tirumalisai Alvar (c. 185 
century). See R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 68 

!6 M. Arunachalam, Tamil Illakiya Varaliiru-14" Century, p. 261-262 

'° [In the paiicaksara-mantra Sivdyanama, each syllable connotes an esoteric sense. $i stands for Siva 
while va denotes Sakti. Ya indicate the soul, while na and ma denote the malas (impurities). If the soul 
joins Si and vd (i.e., Siva) it gains eternal bliss. On the contrary, if it goes with na and ma, i.e., malam, 
it is trenched in the cycle of birth and death. 

!7 The whole text, according to the Siddha was Sivavakkiyam and the author, thus became 
Sivavakkiyar on the analogy that Tolkappiyam is the name of the Tamil grammatical treatise, while 
Tolkappiyar is the name of its author. 
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acquired the name Sivavakkiyar'’!. This may indeed seem “closed by the lock of 
ignorance’. However: the sound a (akdaram) is the symbol of beginning and of the 
Primeval Lord who is eternal and omnipresent, in many forms; the sound u stands for 
uru, uruvu which means ‘shape, form’, i.e. material shapes; the sound ma Symbolized 
mayakkam ‘bewilderment, confusion’, also mdyd “illusion of creation’, and ci is of 
course the first syllable of civdyam, i.e. namacivdyam, the sacred ‘five letters’, the 
mystic formula of Saivism and Siddhism. In other words, the quatrain contains a 
whole theology: God is the eternal and omnipresent Lord, clad in material forms, 
dispelling the confusion and ignorance of the world by the mystic doctrine of 
namacivdyam. Schematically in one of his songs Sivavakkiyar illustrate the 
purposeful obscurity of this Siddha diction 

‘Like so many forms he stands — through the sound a, 

having dressed himself in shapes — through the sound u, 


the world confused — through the sound ma; 


it became clear as civayam — through the sound ci." 


a = Supreme God; u = in many material forms; m(a) = in real world existing 
because of ignorance and ci = removed by the doctrine and practice of civdyam. Thus, 


reading the first ‘letters’ of the quatrain vertically, we get the greatest and the most 


. ல த்ரில்‌ 173 
potent mantra: a + u + m + ci = aum, i.e. om Ci (vdyanama) ப்‌ 


In some respects, he is the greatest rebel against religious orthodoxy, 


°174 He asserts that God is in each soul 


sacerdotalism, and the Hindu “establishment 
Just like the lightning in the sky which appears in a flash, spreads and disappears. He 
ridicules the prevalent social customs, rituals and practices, rejects caste divisions and 
stands for complete equality among men in both religions and social spheres of 
activity. Many of his poems attacked venomously on almost everything that was held 
sacred in his time. It was a time when people had the greatest esteem for Brahmin 


women because of their birth. And the low-caste women were looked down upon. 


I" S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p. 59 


!™ Translation by Kamil V. Zvelebil, see Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 213 p. 40, Transliteration of 
the song: akdra kara nattilé yaneka neka ripamdy; ukdra kara nattilé yurutta rittu ninranan 
makara kara nattile mayankukira vaiyakam; cikara kara nattile telinta teci vayame. 


™ Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 232 
™ Ibid, p. 229 
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‘What does it mean — a Paraiya woman? What is it — a Brahmin woman? 
Is there any difference in them in flesh, skin or bones? 


What is the difference if you sleep with a Paraiya or a Brahmin woman?’ ™ 


The earliest use of Rama for God in a monotheistic sense may perhaps be 
traced to the Tamil Siddhas. In the tenth century, Sivavakkiyar uses both ‘Rama’ and 
‘Siva’ to refer to the eternal Omnipresent God “described almost exclusively in 
negative terms’. Revolting against Brahmanical orthodoxy he condemned image 
worship, repudiated the authority of the Vedas, and rejected the caste system and the 
theory of transmigration unequivocally'’™’. He also rejects the division between 
Saivites and Vaisnavites. Again and again he speaks of Rama but, at the same time, he 
extolls Siva and Saivism!’’. At the same time, he denounces the Brahmanical way of 
life; he repudiates the authority of the Vedas and condemns idol worship in temples. 
In total he is a revolutionary to the core. He rebels against religious orthodoxy. He 
assails the brahmanical way of life and rebelled against the established order of his 
age. He speaks of those who drag the burden of books and blabber lies. True 
knowledge is empirical and experimental. To him, arivu or idnam is naturally not the 
discursive kind of knowledge found in the texts: ‘How fluently the lies inspired by 
books spring from you! But what use are books when you fail to trace the place before 
your birth and death?’ 

O you who proclaim yourselves the yogins of knowledge, 

Who search after knowledge in books! 

You do not know your own hearts! 

There you should search for the light of knowledge!’ 

Sivavakkiyar’s songs still remains as the most powerful voice in the entire 
collection of Siddha literature. He is mercilessly attacked and ridiculed the priestly 
orthodoxy. His poems bring out the humanist and anti-brahmanical sentiments which 
are so characteristic of the Siddhas. 


The chanting of the four Vedas, the meticulous study of the sacred scripts, 
The smearing of the holy ashes, And the muttering of prayers, 


™ Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 33, p. 14; Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 230 


76 Suvira Jaiswal, ‘Social Dimensions of the Cult of Rama’, in Irfan Habib (ed.), Religion in Indian 
History, Aligarh Historians Society, Tulika books, New Delhi, 2007, p. 92 


ப Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verses 50,51, 67, 71, 340 and 377 are having the concept of uniting Saivites 
and Vaisnavites and also claims that both Siva and Visnu are same. p. 16-63 


ப்‌ Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 444, p. 73, 
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Will not lead you to the Lord! Let your heart melt within you. 
And if you can be true to yourself, then you will join the limitless light 
And lead an endless life’. 


You dumb fools performing the rituals with care and in leisureliness. 
Do gods ever become stone? What can I do but laugh? '“ 


Sivavakkiyar critically questions that, of what use are temples, and of what use 
are sacred tanks? Slavishly you gather to worship in temples and tanks? Neither a real 


temple nor a sacred pond exists in the outer world. They in reality exist within you. 


‘What are temples? What are bathing tanks? 
Fools who worship in temples and tanks! 
Temples are in the mind. Tanks are in the mind 
‘You say that Siva is in bricks and granite, 

In the red-rubbed lingam, in copper and brass! 
If you could learn to know yourself first, 

The God in temple will dance and sing within you 


+181 
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He was generally considered to be an iconoclast because he vehemently 
decried temple worship at the same time he said that man should make his heart the 
temple of God. He had scant respect for rituals which in popular belief had become a 
substitute for love and service to God and to fellow beings. He was a vehement 
opponent of caste. Almost all the Siddhas believed in the oneness of all creation and 
they preached a philosophy of love and service and of an inward contemplation; 
Sivavakkiyar is a shining example of this faith. Some of his verses have the force of a 


sabre thrust!” 


. As like Tirumiilar who says ‘Those who say that knowledge and civam 
are two (different) things are ignorant’, Sivavakkiyar also identifies civam, the 
Absolute, with arivu, knowledge. He describes God as ap paraparam “that supreme 
thing’, spread everywhere (ernkumdy paranta), and being within men (ummul). One 
cannot say at all what is God, how he is. God is described almost exclusively in 
negative terms, in what he is not. This is in sharp contrast with the bhakti conception 


of a personal, individualized God having so many attributes and residing in a 


particular form in a particular shrine. 


™ Ibid, Verse No. 33, p. 14; Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Poets, p. 84 
“0 Ibid, Verse No. 121, p. 27; Ibid., p. 84 

“! Ibjd, Verse No. 30, p. 13; Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 230 
“° Ibid, Verse No. 31, p. 13; Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 230 


“ M. Arunachalam, An Introduction to the History of Tamil Literature, Gandhi Vidyalayam, 
Tiruchittrambalam, 1974, pp. 261-262 


“ Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 230 
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The lazy ones say: Far away, far away, far away (is God). 
The paraparam (Supreme Being) is spread everywhere on earth and in the skies. 


O you dumb ones,running through towns and country and jungles,suffering in search, 


Know well that Godhead is right there within you, and stand still!” 


Those who are rushing for pilgrimage and running in search of God, 
Sivavakkiyar say that ‘temples are within your minds, temple tanks are within your 


eR i you keep clean your mind and thought, there is no need of uttering 


minds 
mantras. The mind, the heart, is the temple of God, and God enters the heart in a 
mysterious way, like ‘coconut water into the coconut shell’. Sivavakkiyar says that 
the Lord came and made a temple of my heart here, entering it in the same way in 
which fresh water gets into the reddish young coconut. 


The Lord came and entered and made his shrine within my heart 

Like the sweet juice that develops within a tender coconut 

Seemingly without cause, afier the Lord came and entered and made his shrine 
Within my heart, I have not said a thing. I am silent before men of this world”. 


Sivavakkiyar explains that god is in very simple form. He is the Supreme 
Being who is responsible for all forms of life. He is in the form of light and if living 
beings understand and mingle then they shall have wisdom. From this lines one can 
understand that the supreme power as light in the inner self {88 He also tells that those 
who are in search of God can search for God as light in their inner self and but mostly 
they won’t fail in finding the supreme power’. Further Sivavakkiyar says to his poor 
devotees those who take always sacred baths, kindle sacrificial fires, and one who 
pour in tons of ghee; and those who hear words of wisdom; that the Fires and holy 
waters are within oneself. He asks them to behold remember and attest that an endless 


undiminished light will appear and union in oneness’ 0, 


I> Siyavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 11, p. 10; Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 230 

I$ Ibid, Verse No. 30, p. 13; ‘koyil um manatule, kulankal um manattule’. 

157 “Ceyya tenki léyilanir cérnta kara nankapol, aiyan vantin kennulam pukuntu kouil kontavan’. 
Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 28, p.13; see Kamil V. Zvelebil, (2003), p.147 


1 Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 105, p. 24 

Athiydanathu onrume anékanéka ripamdi/ sathi bethamai elunthu sarva jtvan dinathu 

dathiyodu irunthu mindu elunthu jenmam dnapin/ sothiyana jiiiniyagi suthamdi iruppane. 

ப்‌ Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 3,p. 9 

Odi Odi Odi Odi Utkalandha Sothiyai,/ Nadi Nadi Nadi Nadi Natkalum Kalinthu Poga 

Vadi Vadi Vadi Vadi Mindu Pona Manthargal,/ Kodi Kodi Kodi Kodi Ennirantha Kodiyée 

1a Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 26, p. 13 

Neruppal miitti neiyai vittu nitham nitham nirile/ Viruppamodu Nirkulikkum Vedavakkiyam Kelumin; 
Neruppum Nirum Ummule Ninaindhukiira vallirel/ Surukkam arra Sothiyaith todarndhu kiidal dkumo! 
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Sivavakkiyar employs simple similes to convey his ideas. He cites common 
place, domestic instances to drive home his point. This is what he does in the 
following verse while trashing the theory of eternal soul and transmigration’! One of 
the most powerful stanzas of all his poems is the one in which he plainly refutes the 
theory of transmigration; it deserves to be quoted fully: 


‘Milk does not return to the udder, not butter to butter-milk. 
Nor the life within the sea-shell, when it breaks, to its body. 
The blown flower, the fallen fruit do not return to the tree. 
The dead are not born, never, never, never!’ க 


Sivavakkiyar also ridicules many ritual and social customs and practices: thus 
e.g. saliva, which is considered by the Hindus as something utterly unclean, he refuses 
to regard as unclean in itself. In one of his songs, he questions that why the Brahmins 
are so fussy about spit. And In another stanza, he describes that all are outcome of 
spit. 

‘Why should you be so fussy about eccil, about saliva? 

Why — honey is the bee’s saliva; 

the beetle’s spitile is on the flower, 

the cow’s milk itself is mixed with the saliva of the calf.” 

The Veda you recite is spit. The mantras in it are spit. 

All pleasures are but spit. All seven worlds are spit. 

Honeyed sperm is spit. Intellect is spit. Enlightenment is spit 

There is nothing, indeed, nothing that is not spit! \“ 

And he laughs at those who bathe for cleanliness’ sake and yet are impure in 
their hearts”. His songs repudiated the caste system and stood for absolute equality 


of all in the religious and social practices. His great contribution to Tamil literature is 


probably for the first time in Tamil writing he used the common idiom of the people. 


1 Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., p. 159. 
12 Translated by Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 231; see Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 43, p. 15, 
Transliteration of the song is: 
karanta pal mulaippuka katainta venney morpuka; utaintu pona cankinocai yuyirkalum utarpuka 
virintapt vutirnta kayum mintu poy marampuka; irantavar pirappa tillat yillaiyillai yillaiye. 
198 Translated by Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 231; see Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 466, p.76, 
Transliteration of the song is: 
“yaicca veccil tén ald, vanti neccil piivald; kaiccu tavil vaittutan karanta palum eccile”. 
1” Translated by Kamil V. Zvelebil, (2003), p. 147; see Ibid., Verse No. 37, p.14, 
125 Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 276, p. 49, 
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On the whole, he is a powerful, independent, crude and often striking poet, who is 


definitely worth reading!’ ° 


5 and about the term 


He variously describes about the Kundalini yoga 
Singandda’“ in his songs, which are all an essential aspects of the Siddhas. He 
simply describes about the importance of the Siddhas and their appearance in his 
songs. He says that the persons who don’t know to differentiation between the real 
Siddha and other fake ascetics would criticize the real Siddhas as madmen. To the 
Siddhas who roams like a madman don’t bother about any other things and equally 


treat everymen and also consider every land as their own land without any 


differentiation! 


At last, Sivavakkiyar concluded his Sivavakkiyam with the song telling the 
importance of uttering the word Sivdyavasi, the supreme mantra. If one can utter the 
mantra Sivdyavasi, all become possible, even one can reach the space and rule it also. 


The word Sivayavasi itself the two headed fire. 


Siddha Avvaiyar 


Avvai popularly known as Avvaiyar is a famous Tamil poetess who is also 
considered to be one of the Women Siddhas of Tamilnadu. She was a devotee of Lord 
Vinayka and also a strong devotee of Lord Muruga and many legends and puranas are 
available in this regard. She was very much religious who also practised Yoga. Really 
she was an yogin and a Siddha. It is said that when she was taking rest in the precincts 
of a temple, after a long wearisome journey, the temple priest denounced her for 
having stretched her feet towards the idol, enshrined in the sanctum sanctorum. She 
was too conscious that the Lord was an omnipresent. So she politely asked the priest 


to show her the place where God did not exist, that she might repose in that direction, 


°° Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 231 
ப Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 358, p. 60 
1° Ibjd, Verse No. 165 and 195, pp. 33, 37 


!” Ibjd, Verse No. 492, p. 80 
Cittar enrum Siriyar enrum ariyonatha Civarkal!,/ Cittar Inku irunthapothu pittar enru ennuvir! 
Iiku irunthum enna pittan nattiruparo?,/ Atthan nadum Inthanddum avarkaliik kelamonre. 


20 Sivavakkiyar Patalkal, Verse No. 512, p. 82 
Sivdyavasi ennavum chchebikka achchagamelam,; Sivdyavasi ennavum chchebikka vanum siddhiyam 
Sivdyavasi ennavum chchebikka vinam alalam; Sivayavasi enbade irutalai thi yame. 
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turn her limbs to her convenience. Siddha Avvaiyar is deemed to be a contemporary 
of Saint Sundarar (c.710 C.E.) and his royal friend-cum-devotee Ceéraman Perumal 
Nayanar. According to a legend, when she sat for meditation upon her favorite deity 
Vinayaka, she learnt through intuition that Sundarar, mounted on a white elephant and 
Céraman on a white horse were sojourning to Kailas, the abode of Siva. She also had 
a liking to reach the holy abode and hence hurried her prayer. Thus Vinayaka lifted 
her up with his trunk and placed her in the holy spot, just before the arrival of 
Sundarar and Céraman. A poem has also been in vogue, narrating briefly this incident. 
Here both the elephant and horse may be symbolically denoting the yoga-sadhana of 
the Siddhas to reach the Absolute”. 


According to Tamil tradition, since Kapilar, Avvai and Tiruvalluvar, as also 
Adigaman-the chieftain of Tagadur, otherwise known as Dharmapuri, all had the 
same Adi- Bhagavan as parents. Tamil literature also bears witness to the generous 
gift of the rare “black amld (Embelic myrobalam)” fruit made to Avvai by the 
Chieftain Adigamin Neduman Anji of Tagaduir; this fruit was supposed to bestow 
total rejuvenation. Many scholars believe that there are many persons lived in the 
same name and the Avvai of the Sartgam period may have been a different person. 
According to another popular tradition she had enjoyed the Grace other ista devald, 
the Flephant-headed God, Ganesa, and blessed by Him, to remain “an old maid 


forever’’- Avvai; So she stayed unmarried. 


It is believed that Siddha Avvaiyar had composed the four ethical works Viz., 
Atti Sidi, Konrai Véndan.’, Vakkunddam alias Miidurai and Nalvali at an early period. 
Interestingly, all these four texts start with the invocatory songs to Vinayaka. Her 
devotion to Vinayaka enabled her to attain yogic experience and sing Vindyakar 


Akaval and Avvai Kural“ during more mature period. The Saivites recite the poem 
& Pp Pp 


01 SN, Kandasamy, Op.cit., pp. 133-134 
202 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p.87-88 


“8 Konrai Vendan provides a clue in fixing the historical period of Avvaiyar Siddha. The opening 
verse of this ethical text is quoted by Ilampuranar, the commentator of Tolkappiyam. He lived in the 
11 century C.E. Therefore, Konrai Vendan should have been written before 11 century C.E. But S.N. 
Kandasamy dated her to the 8" century. See S.N. Kandasamy, Op.cit., p. 135 


2% 4yvai Kural is a unique text on Yoga and jiidina and included in the works of Tamil Siddhas. Like 
Tirukkural, it was divided into three broad divisions viz., Viftiineri Pal, Tiruvarutpal and Tanpdl. In 
total, it consists of 310 couplets, divided into 31 chapters and three sections. See Ibid, p. 134 
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with ardent piety in their daily worship. They believe that the poem possesses mdantric 
potency, bringing to the devotee the benign grace of Vinayaka. Periya Jidna Korvai 
includes in its anthology what is generally known as Avvai Kural. This work in about 
forty distich verses expounds the most recondite teachings on higher alchemy or the 
transformation of man; that Avvai was an initiate to occult teachings becomes evident 
from this work. Besides, a distinguishing characteristic feature of a Siddha is that true 
siddhas did not sing in praise of local deities. This assertion apparently contradicts the 
example provided by the Vindyakar Akaval of Siddha Avvaiyar until one looks more 
deeply into the esoteric significance of the poem. So the Siddhas like Avvaiyar 


encouraged the worship of Vinayaka or Ganesa. 


In the Hindu pantheon, Vinayaka is accorded a venerable position and it is 
customary with the Hindus to commence any work only after paying homage to Lord 
Vinayaka. The names and epithets of Vinayaka are very many. He is popularly known 
as Pillaiyar, the son of Siva. He is called Ganapati or GaneSa, since he is the chief of 
the bhiita-gana of Siva. His epithet Vignésvara denotes that He is the dispeller of 
impediments and obstacles. Normally he is adored as a celibate. Sometimes, Siddhi 
and Buddhi are said to be His consorts. Actually Siddhi stands for attainments, while 
Buddhi for intellect. Thus, Siddhi and Buddhi are personified to be His spouses. In the 
Agamic scriptures, His manifestations are reckoned to be thirty two. Each of them is 
depicted with a particular form and name. Some of the names of these divine 
incarnations are Bala Ganapati, Sakti Ganapati, Siddhi Ganapati, Vigna Ganapati, 


Maha Ganapati, etc. 


Significance of the Vinayakar Akaval 

Vindyakar Akaval is both the spiritual autobiography of Avvaiyar and her 
mystical experience of samadhi as well, which are pleasantly projects the delightful 
and divine personality of Vinayaka. According to the Siddhas, Vinayaka is regarded 
to be the the Lord of the miiladhara, where He resides. Siddha Bhadragiri longed for 


the day when he could surrender himself at the lotus feet of Ganapati, residing at the 


205 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit, pp. 161-162; for more descriptions see T.A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of 
Hindu Iconography, 2 vols. 
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end of the miiladhdra. Through self-surrender one wins the grace and the blessings 
of Vinayaka necessary for the sadhaka to evoke the primordial energy of this cakra, 
known as kundalini-Sakti, which then passes through the six-fold adharas, and finally 
uniting with the thousand-petalled lotus. Then, an amrta or ambrosial nectar which 


gives one the immortality is secreted at the back of the throat”. 


Vindyakar Akaval from the phenomenal or external point of view may be 
considered as a religious poem. It is also considered as a sthotra and an sastra. From 
the esoteric or noumenal angle, it is a work of Kundalini yoga and its techniques and 
wisdom, in which Vinayaka represents the personification of the Pranava, the sound 
of Aum, and the Supreme Guru who taught her Kundalini yoga. The very fact that this 
poem Vindyakar Akaval is not singing the praise of any local deity in any particular 
shrine, exhibits the characteristic feature of a Siddha as one who does not worship any 
local deity in a particular temple shrine, but worshipping Him as the esoteric 
kundalini energy. The entire poem is a symbolic rendering of the esoteric path of 
Kundalini yoga, leading to jfiina”®. The poem runs to 72 metrical lines, describing 
the personified cosmic force of Pranava of Aum and relating her rare mystical 


experiences as a practitioner of Kundalini Yoga. 
Pattinattar 


Pattinattar was a celebrated philosopher, who lived at Kaveripuimpattinam in 
10” century C.E. He belonged to the Chetty caste, and his real name is said to have 
been Venkata Chetty. He was possessed of great wealth, which he acquired by trading 
with Ceylon and the neighbouring islands. One day hearing that some of his ships 
which had been missing for a time returned to the port laden with gold dust, he went 
to see them, and during his absence, a Saiva mendicant called at his house, and asked 
alms of his wife; but she refused, saying that she could not give any when her 
husband was not at home. The Saiva mendicant thereupon went away, leaving with 
her a slip (palm leaf) in a rag, and requesting her to deliver it to her husband on his 


return. When Pattinattar returned to his house, he looks into slip and finding the words 


20 Adhara Milathadiyil Ganapathiyai Pidhdra vindham panithu nirpatu ekkalam? Patiragiri Patalkal, 
Meyjiidna Pulampal, verse 66, p.186 


207 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit, p. 189 
2% Ibid, pp. ix-X 
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‘kidharra ussiyum vardthu kainuig kadai valikke’ which means “Mind that even a 
needle with a broken eye will not follow thee in thy last day”. He at once imbibed an 
aversion of the worldly life, gave away all his wealth to the people around, and 
abandoning his house, became a naked ascetic, and passed the remainder of his days, 
subsisting wholly on alms, and esteeming a potsherd and pure gold alike. He had a 
sister, who, ashamed of his conduct, attempted to poison him, but without success. He 
latterly took up his abode in a wood at Tiruvorriyir, where he caused the cowherds, 
who resorted to the wood to pasture their cattle, to bury him by day up to the 
shoulders, leaving only his neck and head above the ground, and take him up at night 
fall; but one day having been inadvertently allowed to remain buried during the night, 
he was found dead the next morning. He appears to have been likewise a poet, as we 
have a collection of poems which he composed in praise of the different Saiva shrines 
he had visited, besides a number of elegiac verses which he ejaculated extempore at 


the cremation of his mother’s corpse”. 


Kamil V. Zvelebil suggests the probability of “at least two poets are bearing 
this name” known to Tamil literature, and in support, refers to Tirumurai, 11” book of 
the Saiva canon. Students of Tamil literature and history will find this calling for 
clarification, not only to establish the identity of Pattinattar, but also to clarify the 
context in terms of Tamil literature and history. His compositions are included in the 
collection known as Peria Jana Korvai, and who is said to have lived sometime in 


10” century C.E)0, 


The term Paftinam refers to both Kaveripattinam and Chennai (Madras), and 
Pattinattar means ‘Townsman’. It is proved that all his gods and the temples he had 
visited lie within reach of Madras and around, and his last days and his final 
disappearance or Samadhi happened in Tiruvottriyur, as noted earlier, an outer suburb 


of Madras on the seashore’!!. 


20° Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 78 


°10[p Pattinattar’s poems, we find the Telugu plural suffix-“lu’ and some other indications which seem 
to point out that the poet belonged to the Vijayanagara period. see Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile, p. 
221(notes) 


211 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p.71 
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Nowhere in his work, the latter Pattinattar speak of Sakti or in his numerous 
visits to various religious shrines around Madras, does he sing the praises of Sakti, the 
Mother goddess, as is the noted custom of all Tamil Siddhars. Furthermore, his 
philosophy is one of ascetic denial of life here and thirsting for the “quiet” of the 
Absolute of the Advaita tradition, contrary to the holistic philosophy of the Siddhas 
and their concern for the welfare of all humanity. Pattinattar displays all the zeal, 
vehemence and intensity in feelings and his convictions that are normal in the case of 
conversions from rank sinning to rare spirituality. One cannot deny that he was in his 
earlier lifestyle, prior to his renouncing the pleasure of mundane life, given to 
libertinism, freely indulging his sensuous pleasures; his subsequent adoption of the 
life of a renunciate and of the way of the dedicated Saivite may be read as 


compensating factors in his self-criticism and repentance. 


According to oral tradition Pattinattar belonged to the wealthy Chettiar clan 
and invested his riches in foreign (shipping) trade and was prosperous; he was also, as 
is the custom those days, well read in the Tamil ways and literature and language, as 
amply evidenced in his poems. But both his wife and himself were not happy, lacking 
a son who could carry the name of the family. They thus prayed to Siva for the grace 
of a son. The story then goes that one day Siva Himself in the guise of a babe was 
seen left on the steps of his house, whom the loving wife took care of and adopted as 
their own child. Subsequently, when the child turned sixteen, the story has it that he 
handed a torn piece of silk to his mother, with a broken sewing needle stuck to it, and 


without a word further, left, never to be seen again. The message was clear”. 


When Pattinattar or Tiruvenkadar, arrived at home, her wife handed him this 
parting gift from the son. When he saw this, the meaning of the massage struck his 
heart straightway; he sensed at once that the son was none else than God Siva Himself 
come to redeem him from his unholy ways. He then renounced all his connection with 
his family, his wealth or his business that was flourising, and went out to live the life 
of a mendicant-ascetic, ardently seeking the Grace of Siva and awaiting his final 
redemption. In his poems, he expresses this fact thus: 


“All these ill-begotten riches and the hidden treasures availeth not! 
Even an eyeless needle will not follow thee in thy last days ”. 


212 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p.72 
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Oral tradition further records that Tiruvengadar even after renouncing, stayed 
on around his familiar surroundings where he lived with his mother and family, 
claiming that until the death of his mother, he would stay around to fulfill his duty 
her; Kudi Irunda vittil kolli vaippeén which means I shall stay until I set fire to the 
house I dwelt in (meaning his mother). That he loved his mother beyond words is 
borne by the spontaneous outpourings of “lamentations” on the passing way of his 


mother: 


“When shall I behold her again, who delivered me afier all the anguish and 
labour of ten months, and who, on hearing the birth ofa son, so lovingly took 
me in her arms and fed me with her milk from those richly adorned breasts 
others? O, How shall I set fire to burn my mother who prayed so to Siva day 
and night and carrying me for three-hundred days, delivered me to this 
world’? O, How shall I do this final rite of pouring rice in her mouth, the 
mouth that uttered those sweet words of “honey,” “my nectar” and “my 
richest Prince,” instead of delighting her by revering her with gifts and 
presents ceremonially placed? O, to behold the hand of my mother so being 
reduced to ashes, the selfsame hand that so protected me as a child from even 
the shadow of sparrow in flight? She was there seated! She was seen in the 
street! She was yesterday! But today she was burnt and reduced to ashes! For 
the final rite of pouring milk, O Ye, do be present! Hesitate not! It is all the 
Will of the Most High!” 


Oral tradition further records the incident when Pattinattar was resting near the 
eastern gate of the temple at Tiruvidaimarudur; he met Badragiriyar who was staying 
at the western gate of the same temple. When he was asked about the “whereabouts of 
Kudumbi” (a family man), Pattinattar pointed to the western gate, where Badragiriyar 
was then resting, with his dog and a few other necessities, which Pattinattar pointed 
out as “his family.” On hearing this, Badragiriyar at once took the hint, wounded up 
his belongings and departed in true style of a seeker!”’’. Much of his poetry concerns 
the folly of man and guides him in a moving language to have complete control over 
the senses and direct his inner life Godward. He very much regrets having wasted his 
early life without understanding the abode of the Supreme. 


“You were within me and out of myself 
1 Searched for you here and there and everywhere ”. 


21 Peria Jidna Korvai includes Badragiriyar’s compositions in its collection of Siddha’s songs. If the 
grammarian Bhartrhari is thus to be identified as the Badragiriyar, then, Pattinattar’s date may be 
placed around the early 7” century C.E, the date the grammarian is said to have lived and died. For the 
purpose of this study of Tamil Siddhars, Pattinattar may be regarded only as ascetic of the Veddntic 
Jianamdrga type with its “other-worldly” concerns for redemption and vairagya for all worldly 
concerns, and as an ardent devotee of Siva, and thus falling outside the “clan” of Siddhas proper. See 
S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., pp.73-74 
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Pattinattar chooses to take people Godward by telling them to the vanity and 
egoism of men and the ungodly and tempting nature of women. He finds woman a 
bag, her breasts two hanging dried up pouches and so on. The human body remaining 
distanced from godhead is a cow-shed of lust, stinking, home of falsehood, a treasury 


of insolence, and so forth. 


Pattinattar was one of the prominent bhaktas and Siddhas was a native of 
Paftinam, literally meaning a coastal city. In those days, the name denoted Kaviri 
Pimpattinam, the harbour and capital of the Cola monarchs. His original name was 
Tiruvenkadar. It is the name of Siva enshrined in Tiruvenkadu, a suburb of Kaviri 
Pimpattinam. Being a merchant prince he amassed wealth through trade and led an 
affluent life. On the dawn of wisdom, he gave up all his wealth in charity and 
renounced the worldly life. He became a devotee of Siva and also a great Siddha. He 


was also a great poet and mystic”. 


With regard to Pattinattar, a contemporary of Cendanar, scholars differ in the 
identity of the Siddha Pattinattar with the hymnist Pattinattar. The latter’s five works 
on the shrines at Chidambaram, Sirkali, Tiruvidaimarudur, Kasici and Tiruvorriyur are 
included in the anthology of the 11” Tirumurai of the Saivites. He lived in the 10" 
century C.E. Another collection of poems of Pattinattar goes by the name Paftinattar 
Padal Tirattu. This collection is included in the compilation of the poems of the 
Siddhas by some editors and hence treated to be the creation of Siddhar Pattinattar. 
However, some scholars considered that this collection is the composition of a 
separate Pattinattar, who lived after the Tirumiilar poet of the same name, already 
mentioned. Apart from these two, a third Pattinattar, approved to be a real Siddha 
composed many poems with full of ethical, mystical and metaphysical thoughts which 
are collected under the title Pattinattar Jianam, admitted in the anthology of the 
Siddha poems. Nevertheless, the second and third Pattinattar seem to be the same 
person on the basis of linguistic, grammatical and prosodial commonness found in 


their poems’. 


214 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit, p.56 
5 hid, p.20 
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Pattinattar was a monotheist; but he identified the only one God with Saiva, 
and also maintained the doctrine of metempsychosis, teaching that emancipation from 
future birth, and absorption into the Divine essence was the supreme bliss. He at the 
same time denied that man was a free-agent'°. It may be seen by the following 


stanzas. 


O my heart! Do not be desponding. If thou will meditate on the five letters 
and devoutly worship Sankara (Siva), who dwells at Tillai; who fills the earth 
with his wisdom, who destroyed the (rebellious) cities; who is the lamp which 
is never extinguished; and who dances at the Sacred Court, surely thou shalt 
obtain liberation from future birth and be absorbed into his divine essence’ 


Oh Ekamba (Siva) of Kachchi! Can I, an ignorant dog, know how many 
fathers, or how many mothers, or how many wives, of how many children I 
have had in the course of my former transmigrations, and how many more I 
shall have in my future? °° 


Oh Ekamba of Kachchi? Will the puppet which is moved by a string, move by 
itself after the string shall have been broken? Am I not moved by thee in like 
manner? Therefore can I do anything by myself, if [ am separated from thee? 
219 


There were, most probably, at least two poets bearing this name’ (which 
means “The one who belongs to the City’, that is, the City of Pukar or 
Kaverippattinam in Tamil literary history. Though he is not counted among the sixty- 
three canonized Saivite saints -were included into the eleventh book of the Saivite 
canon (Tirumurai). Another, who must be regarded as the greatest poet among the 
Siddhas. Though there are some common features of the two, the differences are more 
striking, both in the content and the form of their poetry. While Pattinattar the Siddha 
adopts frequently common colloquial speech forms, and his prosody is simple and 


forceful, often the echo of folksongs, the earlier Pattinattar (probably 10” Century) 


216 Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 78 

27 Paftinattar Patalkal, Verse 60. English Translation by Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit, p. 79 
218 jd, Verse 43. English Translation by Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit, p. 79 

21° Ibjd, Verse 4. English Translation by Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit, p. 79 


2 There were more than one Pattinattar in Tamil Literary tradition. Pattinattar I (c. 10” century) was but 
a Saiva hymnist whose hymns are included in the 11” Tirumurai, had nothing to do with the Siddha 
tradition. Numbers of Siddha poems of different qualities are attributed to one Pattinattar, and are 
included in the Jidnakkovai, M. Arunachalam feels that the author of the first six poems in the 
Nanakkovai may belong to the 14" century and the author of the rest, whom he calls Pattinattar, may 
belong to a still later period. A number of legends have gathered around the name of Pattinattar, and we 
have three collections of them, treating him as a Siddha. See also M.Arunachalam, Tamil Ilakkiya 
Varalaru-14" century, pp. 370-2, 381-383. 
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uses only literary Tamil, and his poetry is of high style with unmistakable Siddhar 
221 


spirit 

While, in the case of the later poet (most probably 14-15" Century), one can 
find the characteristic features of an Yogic ascetic, a man of revolt against Brahmanic 
and ritualistic social order, and a saint singing of the sadness in the world and 
accepting it with a kind of cheerful resignation. The earlier Pattinattar, worshipping in 
many temples, shows definite affinity with the bhakti (devotional) schools of poetry. 
While the merit of our Pattinattar’s poems lies chiefly in their straight- forward 
forcefulness and sincerity, the poems of the earlier poet abound in charming 
descriptions and captivating images. In short, the five long pieces which found their 
way into the holy Saivite writings are creations of a different hand than the one which 


composed the haunting Siddha songs. 


In most of his poems, Pattinattar the Siddha is the great relativist and the great 
pessimist of Tamil literature. Life is a tragedy an eternal interplay of contradictions, a 
lie, ‘a tale told by an idiot’. Man is the seat of vileness and egoism, woman the great 
temptress. Her beauty is the most detestable thing on earth. The female body is a bag 
of filth. The belly compared by poets to a banyan leaf, is a shaking bag of dirt and 
dregs; the breasts, compared to lotus-buds, are in fact two hanging dried-up pouches 
parched by inner heat and scratched by the finger-nails of lusty men. The neck is full 
of sweat and dust and filth, and out of her hellish mouth spurts forth poison. But 
Pattinattar’s negative attitude towards the body is more that of a ‘classical’ Yogin than 
that of a Siddha. While the early Tamil cittar are full of confidence and self-respect, 
Pattinattar manifests spiritual frustration and passionate longing for peace, even in 
death. Some of his ‘beggary’ stanzas have a charm of their own which has hardly 
been matched by any other piece of Tamil poetry’. For many times, his poems show 
an evident antipathy to all women; and most of his songs show that they are the 
outcome of his frustrating experiences towards the worldly life. But the usual yogic 
practices and their mystical experiences of the Tamil Siddhas are found less in the 


songs of Pattinattar. 


1 KAN. Sastry, Op.cit., pp. 95-96. 
222 Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan, pp. 234-235 
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Pattirakiri (Bhadragiri) 


Pattirakiri-~ is one of the Tamil Siddhas, who was converted to Siddhism by 
Pattinattar. He was a contemporary of Pattinattar, but his real name is unknown. The 
word bhadra means beauty, grace, goodness, caution, safety and also an elephant. Giri 
means mountain. Hence the whole name connotes the sense of a determined and strong 
person with all spiritual values“. According to the legend, he was a king of Ujjain 
(Ujjaini Mahakdlam). When Pattinattar was absorbed in deep meditation in a shrine of 
Ganesa, some thieves arrived and robbed the valuable ornaments of the king, then flung 
one of them to the God as an offering. But, it fell around the neck of Pattinattar. When 
the government servants saw the royal ornament with the saint, he was caught as if he 
was a thief and was ordered to be fixed on the impaling stake. Then the innocent 
Pattinattar recited a poem which indicated that all of this had happened as by the will of 
the divine, the stake caught fire and was burnt. Knowing his folly, the king fell at 
Pattinattar’s feet and accepted him as his preceptor. Subsequently he renounced his 
kingdom all his royal life and became an ascetic, accepting Pattinattar as his spiritual 
Guru. Like Pattinattar, Bhadragiri also abandoned all his worldly possession and 
became a naked Sanniydsi. He begged for his bread from the villagers, enduring the 


privation of everything that could in any way have served to gratify his senses”. 


Both Pattinattar and Bhadragiri spent much time in Tiruvidaimarudur 
practicing Sivayoga. As a saint poet and a Siddha, he shows many features common 
with Sivavakkiyar. He composed 237 distiches which go under the name 
Lamentations (Craving) for True Knowledge, ‘Meyiidna Pulampal’. The tone of the 


poem is one of high pitched wailing is in the form of a couplet, filled with the sense of 


226 


detachment, moral flavor and spiritual fervor’. M.Arunachalam assigns him to the 


14° century on the basis of a reference to him by Kannudaiya Vallalar (C.E. 1425): 


°° The name Patirakiri is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit name Bhartruhari. The Tamil poems 
may be said to belong to the Siddha School. He is said to be a disciple of Pattinattar. It is must to 
distinguish between Pattinattar, one of the authors of the works in eleventh Saiva Tirumurai, which 
probably belong to the tenth century and the other, the author of the popular poems which cannot be 
earlier than the fifteenth century and which may be looked upon as works of the Siddha School. See 
Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit, p. 78 


24 SN. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.55 
°°5 Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit, p. 77 
226 SN. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.55 
227 M. Arunachalam, Op.cit., p. 389. 
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His short stanzas are indeed pathetic and somewhat tiresome lamentations showing 
utter frustration, disgust, a longing for peace, deliverance, for the sleep of death. All 
end with the refrain ekkdalam ‘when’- which means, when will come the time of his 
redemption? Like all other popular Tamil Siddhas, Bhadragiri also dealt with ida- 
pinkala, SuSumna, miiladhara, drinking of nectar of immortality, sat-cakras, 


0 


_ 122 ல யன்‌ . தி 
peroli 9. astanga-yoga, transmigration; veftaveli, SadasSiva™ ', etc. 


Arunagiri Nathar 


Arunagiri Nathar was an eminent poet, who from his entire devotedness to the 
worship of Siva, renounced the world and assuming the life of an ascetic, lived and 
died at the Siva fane at Tiruvannamalai in Tamilnadu. He belonged to the family of 
Dindima which received the patronage of the Vijayanagara rulers in later times. 
Arunagiri spent the major part of his life at Tiruvannamalai. The hill was Arunagiri 
means the red hill. Obliviously the Siddha Arunagirinatha was named after this sacred 
hill?°'. His compositions are of a religious character and in praise of Skanda. They 
are as follows: Kandan Alariigdaram, Kandan Anubhiidi, Kandan Antadi, Tiruvaguppu 
and Tiruppugal. This last work containing a series of 100 stanzas, being enriched by a 
splendid and harmonious flow of diction has gained great popularity amongst the 
Saivas, who generally have it recited, when any member of their sect is at the point of 
death. Arunagiri Nathar was also the author of a short harmonic poem, entitled 


Udarkiirru Vannam, descriptive of the different stages of human life”. 
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This Tamil saint-poet and a Siddha belong to 14" century”. He was a staunch 


devotee of Lord Muruga. He was an exponent of Sanskrit and Tamil. He had also 
acquired mastery over various subjects like Vedas, Upanisads, Itihasas, Puranas, 
Bhagavadgita, Agama, Mantra and tantra sdastras, yoga etc. which has surely 


reflected in his works. He was leading a lavish life in his youth, later became an 


°° Patirakiri Patalkal, Verse 94, in Kovéndhan, Op.cit, p. 188 

°° Ibjd., Verses 95, 104, in Kovéndhan, Op.cit, p. 189 

°° Ibid.,Verses 148, 173, 198, in Kovéndhan, Op.cit, pp. 192, 194 and 196 respectively 
221 R. Nagasamy, Tantric Cult of South India, pp. 64-65 

2°2 Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit, pp. 14-15 


°° Based on some epigraphical sources dated saka 1262 (1340 C.E.), R. Nagasamy gives a detailed 
account on date of the Arunagirinatha, his contemporaries, his conflict with one Sambandandan, and 
also dated that Arunagiri might have born in 1300 C.E. for details see R. Nagasamy, Tantric Cult of 
South India, p. 65 
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ascetic and became a devotee of Lord Muruga. He then started worshipping Lord 
Sanmukha and devoting all his time in chanting his sacred name for a long time. At 
last, he wanted to surrender his life at the feet of Lord Subramanya by way of suicide. 
With the intention of ending his life he jumped from the tall gopura of the temple of 
Sri Arunachalesvara, popularly called as Annamalai in Tamil. Then Lord Muruga 
appeared and rescued him. Then he travelled widely throughout South India, North 
India and Sri Lanka visiting all most all Murugan shrines. He sang as many as 16,000 
songs in praise of the Lord Muruga. He visited as many as 226 Murugan temples and 
sang Tiruppugal. He composed the famous Tiruppugal, consisting of over 1360 songs 
in various meters handled with utmost skill and characterized by a charming lilt. The 
diction is highly Sanskritised and the imagery vivid. The author’s intimate knowledge 
of the sacred lore of Hinduism is evident in every song. His mention of Praudhadeva 
Raya places him in the 15” century”. His songs betray evidence of a youthful life of 
libertinism followed by remorse. As he accepted Muruga or Kartikeya as the supreme 
deity, he followed the philosophy of Saiva Siddhinta system. He seems to have 
visited all the shrines of Muruga and been particularly attached to Palani which 
figures largely in the Tiruppugal. He was perhaps also author of shorter devotional 


235 The Tiruppugal of Arunagiri and other Siddhar 


ல்‌ . 236 
compositions came to be accommodated in orthodox Carnatic concerts. 


poems, all in praise of Muruga 


An abridged translation of it in English by the Rev. Mr. Robert in his Oriental 


Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures is as follows: 


“The beginning of man is as a dew-drop falling from the tip of a blade of 
grass; he assumes his corporeal form in the womb of his mother, in the 
course of ten months and is then brought forth; he lies down, crawls, prattles, 
walks, and becomes acquainted with science. At sixteen he is in the bloom of 
youth; goes forth richly dressed, and adorned with jewels, courts the society 
of young women, is ravished by their eyes, lets himself loose to all 
irregularities and squanders his wealth. His youth now passes away and old 
age creeps on; his hair turns grey, his teeth drop, his eyes grow dim, his 
organs of hearing are impaired, his body becomes dry, his back bends, and 
he is troubled with incessant cough, which disturbs his sleep. He is no longer 
able to walk, and has recourse to a cane, and is gazed at by the young with 
derision. While in this condition, the ministers of Yama, with their shaggy 


°# KAN. Sastry, Op.cit, p. 135. He also refers about one Somanathadéva matha. But not much 
information is available about that. For details see R. Nagasamy, Tantric Cult of South India, p. 65 


5 KAN. Sastry, Op.cit, p. 135. 
236 N. Subrahmanian, The Tamils:, Madras, 1996, p. 182 
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hair and frightful countenance, approach him, and seize and bear away his 
life amidst the screams of his wife and children. His kinsfolk and friends then 
assembled, talk of his good or evil deeds, convey his body to the burning 
ground with the sound of tom-toms, and commit it to the flame which 
consumes and reduces it to a handful of ashes த 


Like Tirumilanatha, he is also called with the suffix “natha’ as 
Arunagirinatha, seems to indicate that he belonged to the tradition of the Natha 
tradition, as well as he frequently refers about various aspects of Sakti in his songs, 
which tempted to suggest him as the follower of the Sakta tradition. Whatever it may 
be, he made an independent, powerful and devotional movement in praise Skanda 
with a strong base of Sakta tradition. In many of his songs, Arunagiri mentioned about 
various forms of Sakti while he praising Skanda as the child of this universal 


mother’® 


. Thus, Arunagiri though was a staunch devotee of Lord Muruga; he was 
celebrated as a great Siddha by all sorts of Hindu traditions. Evidently, even today, 
more than a shrine dedicated to Lord Muruga, the Tiruppugal of Siddha Arunagiri is 


sung in the centres and shrines dedicated to the Siddhas. 
Siddha Bogar 


Bogar was one of the celebrated Tamil Siddhas whose antiquity and biography 
has merged into fable. He was well versed in poetry and medicine. Some of his works 
are Bogar yogamargam, Bogar Eluniiru, Bogar Tirumandiram and Bogar Nigandu. 
These entire works are dealing with the preparations of several kinds of medicines. 
Some think doubtfully that he was Fo or Fohi, the person who introduced Buddhism 


into China in the latter part of the first century C.E 


. Bogart is the disciple of Kalangi 
Nathar who was one of the pupils of the great Tirumiilar. Tradition says that he was 
one of those who went overseas and visited a number of places including Rome in 
search of medicinal herbs. According to a later version, he was a staunch devotee of 
the Muruga cult. When one of his pupils Karuviur Dévar (Korgumandala Satakam 34) 


installed a shrine at Taijavir in honour of Siva, Bogar is said to have sent a note 


(Olai) for the occasion apparently a message of good wishes for the occasion. 


237 Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 16; The Tamil version of this song is now almost sung in all Siddha 
centres either vocally or in recorded form. 


°¥ R, Nagasamy, Tantric Cult of South India, p. 65 


°°° However, many of his works are not included in many editions of the siddha poems. See Simon 
Casie Chitty, Op.cit, p. 90 
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Legends also connected him with the places like Saduragiri and Sivagiri as their 
abodes. Sattaimuni, Konhganar, Sundaranandar and Pulippani of Palani (Vaikanagar) 
were his pupils. It is popularly said that he spent his part of his life at Palani hills as 
evinced by the existence of Bogar Samadhi. Bogar’s works were several. The 
popularly known among them are Bogar 7000, Bogar Nighantu 17000 and. A work 


on Yoga called Bogar Yogam 700°. 


Konkumandala Satakam says that Siddhar Bogar and Pulippani were lived at 
Vaiga Nagar which is popularly known as Palani is a part of Konkumandalam’“!. 
There is a separate shrine dedicated to Siddha Bogar near the Palaniandavar shrine in 
the hill top. Tirumiilar in his Tirumantiram gives us no more detail about this Bogar 
than to say that he was a contemporary pontiff of one of the seen sanmdrga mathas. 
Though Bogar himself has left no autobiographical detail, a late tradition makes him 
the guru of Tirumaligai Dévar and Karuvir Dévar, two Saiva hymnists of 10-11 
century and weaves many legends around them. However, the hymns of these two 


alleged disciples do not bear out this tradition. 


In contradiction to this, one Sundaranadar says that Bogar was born at 
Paranhgiyir, studied with Miilar the Vamdcdra Saktism, for the active practice of which 
he was often in quest of beautiful damsels”. Because of this practice, Bogar says that he 
earned this name. Besides teaching the Vamacdra to Konganar and Karuviirar, he 
ordered them to get him every day beautiful young women for his own vamadcdra 
practices, Bogar adds, “one day these two disciples brought beautiful stone image of a 
women and so I angrily cursed them to become crows”. According to another tradition, 
Bogar of Saduragiri had 557 disciples, and among them only Konganar and Karuvurar 
seem to have been prominent both inside and outside the Siddha tradition. Besides, he 


is reputed as the maker of the idol of Dandapani at Palani with navapdasana.. A cakra 


0 V, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 162-167 


41 Yoga vaithiyanij solrasa vida melakkalaiyunth Dega nilaiperu h kayakar pankalen siddhiyuiijsol 
Boga rudan Pulip pani mudaliya punyarela Maga muravamar vaigd nagar Kohku mandalame. 
Karmega Kavingar, Korgumandala Satakam, verse 36, (Tamil), in T.A. Muttusamy Konar, (ed.) 
Sadhu Press, Chennai, 1923, p.39 


4° There exists a doubt among the scholars that the Dandayutapani who enshrined on the top of the 
Palani hill is really Murukan or only a Siddha God. Because it is to be noted that the deity on the hill 
carries a tanta (a staff) instead Vel or the spear which is an usual and essential attribute of Lord 
Murukan. See N. Subrahmanian, Tamil Social History, Vol. I, Institute of Asian Studies, Chennai, 
1997, p. 364 
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and an emerald /irga, supposed to have been worshipped by this Siddha are housed in a 
shrine, which contains his tomb, at Palani. He claims to have met Kalangi in China, got 


initiated into Siddhism and visited Mecca and Jerusalem’. 


In the Tamil encyclopedia Abithana-chinthdimani, it is said that he was a 
Chinese by birth and a Buddhist by faith. From China, he travelled widely and 
reached India 1500 years ago. He stayed at Patali (Patna) and Gaya, the holy spots of 
Buddhism for some time. Then he came to South India and lived there for a very long 
period practising and propagating Yoga’. He initiated many persons into the 
discipline of Yoga who later became prominent Siddhas. He installed the idol of 
Palani Andavar (Muruga, son of Siva), made out of navapasdnas (poisons) being the 
product of nine secret herbal and chemical ingredients which made the idol harder 
than the granite stone. In the Tamil tradition Bogar is held in high esteem for his 
boundless devotion to Muruga as the principle of Aumkara. He spent his last days in 
the Hills of Palani where he entered into eternal absorption and beautitude. Those, 
who do not subscribe to the view that Bogar was a Chinese by birth, agree that he 


visited China many times. 


Bogar is said to have lived during third to fifth centuries C.E., and practiced 
and taught alchemy. Traditions concerning Bogar cast him either as a Chinese 
philosopher who came to India for the study of medicine, traveling first to Patna and 
Bodhgaya before taking up residence in Madras; or as a south Indian Sittar, who 
traveled to China and taught alchemy to a ruler named Kong (Konganar?) before 


returning to south India’. 


Sometimes Bogar is also connected with the Buddhist monks such as 
Bodhidharma and Paramartha, being natives of Kaiici carried the message of Tantric 
Buddhism, an off-shoot of the Yogacard System to China from there it spread to other 
parts of Asia including Japan. Even in the period of the later Colas, the commercial 


and cultural contact between Tamilnadu and China thrived as evidenced from the fact 


 R.Venkataman in his work classified Bogar into Bogar I, II and III based on the chronology. For 
more details about the chronology of Bogar see R.Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 52 


“4 SN, Kandasamy, Op.cit., p.63 


245 David Gordon White, The Alchemical Body, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New 
Delhi, 2004, p.61. 
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that Rajaraja Cola-I and his son Rajéndra Cola-I patronized the Buddhist pagoda at 
Nagapattinam in the eastern coast where the Chinese traders brought their 
merchandise in exchange for South Indian commodities. So, it becomes evident that 
Bogar’s contact with China cannot be treated as a myth, but can be construed as a 
fact. The tradition holds the view that Bogar practiced yoga at Katirgamam, the sacred 


spot of Lord Muruga in the southern Sri Lanka’. 


Some of the tradition says that he came to India in the 3" century C.E”’., 


visited Arabia, and got some of his pupils initiated in Chinese mechanical and 
alchemical arts by sending them to China. It is said that he himself went to China with 
them. Tamil works mention Bogar’s name and also that of his disciple Pulippaini who 
came with him and settled in South India. Quite a large number of works were left by 
the Tamil Sittars but only a few are now in print”. Thus, there exists numerous 
fictions on Bogar, but none of them are useful to trace his biographical details. 


Besides, most of them remain mere folk tales without any historical values. 
Siddha Pulippani 


Pulippani Siddha is said to be the disciple of Siddha Bogar. As already stated 
Bogar and Pulippani, were lived at Vaiga nagar, the other name of Palani, and belongs 


to the part of Koikumandalam 


. A separate shrine is dedicated to Siddha Pulippani 
under the foothills of Palani. Interesting thing in the following verse from the 


Pulippani Patal Tiraftu, the period of these siddhars is mentioned as kaliyuga 205. 


In the Pulippani Patal Tirattu, Siddha Pulippani, he himself says that he was 
the disciple of Bogar and under him; he learned the arts of eight siddhis and other 


46 SN, Kandasamy, Op.cit., p.64 
47 The date of Bogar is doubtful. 


8 As stated by Bhattacharyya, Most of the works are scattered as manuscripts which are to be found in 
Madras Oriental Manuscript Library, Sarabhoji Maharaja’s Library at Tanijavir, Aduthurai Matha at 
Taiijavur and at various South Indian Mathas. In 1951, D.V. Subha Reddy published a list of 27 works 
indicating the nature of their contents, originally published by W. Ainslie in Madras Medical Journal, 
Vol II, No. 2 adding an extra list of 38 Tamil books composed by the Sittars. See N.N. Bhattacharyya, 
History of the Tantric Religion, Manohar, New Delhi, 1999 (2 ed.), p. 39 


“ Yoga vaithiyanj solrasa vida me lakkalaiyunth Deca nilaiperun kayakar pankalen siddhiyunijsol 
Boga rudan Pulip pani mudaliya punyarela Maga muravamar vaigd nagar Koriku mandalame. See 
Karmega Kavingar, Korgumandala Satakam, verse 36, (Tamil), in T.A. Muttusamy Konar, (ed.) 
Sadhu Press, Chennai, 1923, p. 39 
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. 250 
miracle powers. 


The song also says that Bogar has numerous disciples like 
Tirumaligaidevar, Kariir Siddhar, Pulippani and others. Of them Tirumaligaidévar 
embraced the Saiva religion and Karurdévar adopted the vimadcdrd path of Saivism. 
The 34" verse of the Kornkumandala Satakam refers about his presence at 


BrahadiSvara temple at Tanjavur at the time of its astabhandana. 


Popular tradition says that Pulippani was a Chinese who was initiated by 
Bogar in the art of Siddhayoga, and he became his ardent disciple. Often he has been 
identified with Vyagrapada, the devotee of Nataraja. It seems that this hypothesis is 
based partially on the semantics of these words. But it is to be borne in mind that 
Vyigrapida is known in the 11” Tirumurai as Pulikkdlar, i.e., the Saint with tiger’s 
feet. Since he used to ride on a tiger (Puli), he was named Pulippini~ !. He was a 
staunch devotee of Lord Muruga in the abode of Palani Hills. Following the 
guidelines of his master Bogar, he practised Yoga and attained many siddhis. The 
official priests of the Palani Andavar shrine at the Palani Hills hailed from the lineage 


of Pulippani Siddhar”- 


. However, during the period of Tirumalai Nayak, the ruler of 
Madurai region his minister Ramappa Aiyar changed the tradition by inducting some 
Brahmin priests from the adjacent Kongu Désam in the 12 century C.E. However, 
the descendants of Pulippani Cittar maintain the samadhi shrine of Bogar within the 
same temple and a ashram nearby where their predecessors are buried even in the 


present day... 


°° “Thindna Sivagiriyir Thandayudhapdni dhidhdvaip piisithor Brahman Indiran Théndina Bogarudan 
ivarkal miivar telivaka munyugathil miivarappda, Konana kaliyugam iruniirrainthil korravané 
Pulippani pusithenpar Mandna attasiddhi kodasakti maindhané cittarida nadananthane’, Pulippani 
Patal Tiraftu, cited in T.A. Muttusamy Konar,(ed.), Korgumandala Satakam, (Tamil), Sadhu Press, 
Chennai, 1923, p. 40 

°° One of the feats of the siddhas was the taming and controlling of the fearful and terrific animals like 
the lion, tiger, boar and elephant. Hence, Pulippani’s mount being a tiger may not be a myth. 


°°°R, Venkataraman put forth a legend about Pulippani that one Sivalinga Udaiyar from the Kannada 
country came to Palani, became Bogar’s disciple and acquired asta-siddhis. Bogar handed over the 
duty of the ritual worship of Dandayudapani to Pulippani and retired to a nearby cave for penance. 
Once when the abhisheka patra broke on the way down hill, Pulippani carried water in his cupped 
palm, reached the shrine quickly riding on the back of a tiger, and fulfilled the daily ritual. Pleased with 
his disciple’s resourcefulness, Bogar gave him the title Pulippani Patra Udayar. R.Venkataraman, 
Op.cit., p. 65 


°° SN, Kandasamy, Op.cit., p.26 
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Siddha Karuvurar 


Siddha Karuviirar is considered to be one among the eighteen Siddhars who 
belonged to the late 17” century. His name itself reveals that he hailed from Karuviir, 
the modern Karur district of Tamilnadu. His real name is unknown. He was both a 
bhakta and a Siddha. He performed many wonders. He is intimately associated with 
Siddha Bogar”“. He describes Saktism vividly in his works. Though nothing is known 
about this Siddha except that he was a disciple of Bogar of Saduragiri™’ and that he 
was a Sakta. The Korigumandala Satakam, which may belong to 17” century, clubs 
Siddha Karuviirar with Karuviir Dévar who belongs to c. 10” Century. It says that 
Karuvuirar, as the great Siddha born in Karuvur in the Korigumandalam; he achieved 
the astabhandana merely by spitting his témbula~°; he made a tree shower fish and 
he wrote the Tiruvisaippa. However, there are no proper details available in the above 
said work regarding the places and circumstances under which these events took 
place. Later, based on these references, many legends were developed elaborately by 


2 கத்‌ 
an anonymous author of the Karuviir Purdnam” . 


The chronological problem was further complicated by the writings of other 
scholars like S. R. Balasubramaniyan connects Karuvur Dévar with the Cola King 
Rajaraja I and says that the former was the spiritual guru of Rajaraja 1°°°. It is also 


claimed that Karuvir Dévar along with the Cola King Rajaraja has been represented 


2 Ibid, p.57 


255 This Bogar belongs to 17” century, he was the Guru and a contemporary of Karuviirar. According 
to Sundaranandar, this Bogar was born at Parangiyur, studied with Miilar the Vamdcdra Saktism, for 
the active practice of which he was often in quest of beautiful damsels. It is said, because of this 
practice Bogar earned this name. Besides teaching the Vamadcdra to Kohganar and Karuviirar, he 
ordered them to get him every day beautiful young women for his own Vamacara practices. There are 
several opinions about the periodicity and numbers of Bogar. For more details see R. Venkatraman, 
Op.cit., p. 52 


°° 4stabandha consists of eight ingredients to fix the idols firmly at its base. If the ratio of those eight 
ingredients is differed or not mixed properly, then the idols will not fix correctly. It is said Karuvurar 
installed the liga of the Brahadisvara temple by merely spiting his tambiila which consists of betel 
leaves, arecanut and a slight amount of lime, is meant for chewing. According to R. Venkataraman, the 
eight ingredients are 1. Karuikuigiliyam (resin of black dammar tree), 2. Kavikkal (red ochre), 
3. Kombarakku (stick lac), 4. Maisatchi (Indian bedellium), 5. Sempaniju (Brazil cotton), 6. Sukkan Kal 
(limestone), 7. Ten mefugu (bee’s wax) and 8. Vellaikkungiliyam (resin of Piney varnish tree). see R. 
Venkatraman, op.cit, Appendix 13, p. 229. 


257 R, Venkataraman, op.cit, pp. 56-57. 


8 But no epigraphical records or contemporary literary sources attest this fact. S. R. 


Balasubrahmanyam, op.cit, p. 31,34; see also R. Champakalakshmi, Tradition, Dissent and Ideology: 
Essays in Honour of Romila Thapar, OUP, New Delhi, 1996, p. 147 
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, and 


in stone and in murals found inside the sanctum walls of the Taiijavur temple 
also says that he was that Karuviir Dévar who had sung eleven verses on the glory of 
the Lord of Rajarajésvaram in his Tiruvisaippa’, a poetical composition. In 
Tanjavur, Karuvir Dévar is depicted like a rich person with more ornaments and royal 
look. But in the murals found inside fourth tire of the Gopura of Tirupudaimarudur 
temple (near Ambasamudram of Tirunelveli District) which probably belong to 17" 
century, depicting a scene of Karuvur Dévar near a GanéSa shrine and crossing a river 
and showing his hands like stopping the women who follows him. This mural 
contains the captions in it and in the above said scene the name is written as Karuvur 
Devar. He is wearing long rudraksamalas in his neck and also in his head which 
rounded in his hair dress. A red turban was tied in his head. He smeared holy ashes in 


his body. He is wearing only a dhoti from his waist to knee and holding a staff in his 


hand°°!, 


The continuity of the Siddha tradition is visible in its best form again in the 
same Brahadisvara temple. A small shrine with the sculpture of Karuviirar 
consecrated on the backside of the Sanctum of the Brahadisvara temple is now one 
of the most popular spots of worship. Because, this name not only refers to the 
Karuvir Dévar (c.11"-12" century), a poet of the Saiva Bhakti School, but also 
denotes a Karuvir Siddha (c.17” century C.E.), a member of Kdyasiddha School”. 
So there is a probability to think that both Karuvuir Dévar and Karuvur Siddha are 


°° B. Venkataraman, Rajardjésvaram: The Pinacle of Cola Art, Mudgala Trust, Madras, 1985, p. 231; 
for sculptural representation in stone see p. 162, Fig. 25B and for mural representation see Fig. 11B. In 
p.119, he gave the list of mural paintings with chamber numbers and the paintings of Rajaraja I and 
Karuvir Dévar according to this author is in Chamber No.10, inner jamb facing north. 


20 A. V. Subramania Aiyar states that “There is a Saivite tradition that Tirumaligai Dévar and Karuviir 
Devar, whose poems are found in the ninth Tirumurai were Siddhars. It is said that the later performed 
a miracle during the installation ceremony of the big temple at Taiijavir. But there is no indication in 
their poems that they have the outlook of the Siddhars”. See A. V. Subramania Aiyar, The Poetry and 
the Philosophy of the Tamil Siddhars: An Essay in Criticism, S. Mahadevan Publisher, Tirunelveli, 
1957, p. 7 (FN). Similarly, in contradiction to the above statement there found thirty verses called 
Karuviirar Pija Vithi in the collection of Siddha songs as written by Karuviirar. These thirty songs 
dealt with yoga, pitja and sakti worship and no references found on Taiijavir or on its related. 
Kovendhan, Op.cit., pp. 338-345. 


°°! Kydavayil Balasubramaniam, op.cit, p. 42 


°°° Karuviir Dévar shrine is the last addition inside the courtyard is a small shrine built at the beginning 
of the 20” century to honour Karuviir Dévar who wrote Tiruvisaippd, the sacred hymns to praise the 
Lord of Rajarajésvaram during the Cola period. See Kudavayil Balasubramaniam, op.cit, p. 38 

2° Tamil Siddhas are classified into three viz. Nanasiddhas, Kdyasiddhas and Sanmdrgasiddhas. And 
Karuviirar belongs to the second group. R. Venkatraman, op.cit, pp. passim. 
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different persons and the former is the Bhakti poet, who has sung eleven poems on 
this temple and they are included in the Tiruvisppa; and the latter one is the Siddha 


who composed thirty songs on yoga and Piijdvithi. However, this statue was installed 


4 


only half a century ago”. Similarly, the confusion also caused regarding the period 


and caste of Karuviirar. The Sthalapuranas began to club Karuvir Dévar (11 
century), a hymnist with Karuvir Siddhar (16 century), a member of the Siddha cult, 
and this create many new legends. Regarding his caste, the list of eighteen Siddhas 
with their (imaginary) pictures displayed in Sarasvathi Mahal of Taiijaviir?°* mention 
that Karuviirar belongs to the Kudimagan or Panikar caste. But, some Tamil works 


mentions that he belongs to the Kanndra group (gold smith?) who made the 


Paiicaloha icons; and somebody says that he belongs to the Brahmin community”. 


Though there exists an enigma regarding the date and personality of Karuvuirar, the 
Siddha cult in TaiijAvir is now attaining too popular than that of the Saivism. More 
number of devotees now started worshiping Siddha Karuviirar whose shrine installed 


behind the Sanctum of the BrihadiSvara temple in Tah javuir. 


Among the authors of the hymns found in this collection of Tiruvisaipd, 
Tirumaligai Tévar, Karuvir Tévar and SeEndanar deserve special mention. According 
to the sthalapurana of Tiruvavaduturai Karuvur Tévar practised yoga in this sacred 
place. His spiritual preceptor Bogar initiated Tirumaligai Tévar and Karuvdr Tévar in 
the methods of worshipping their respective favorite aspects or forms of God, 


Nataraja and Parasakti. Heeding the preceptor’s command, Tirumaligai Tévar 


2° But still, there are no contemporary records or any temple inscriptions so far found mentioning the 
details of Rajaraja’s and Karuvir Dévar’s personality and their physical features. R. Venkatraman, 
Op.cit., p. 12 


25 R, Venkatraman, Op.cit., p. 4 


266 The list of 18 Siddhas portrayed as imaginary picture in Taiijaviir Sarasvathi Mahal is given with 
their Name, place and caste respectively. They are 1. Tirumilar — Tillai — Tachar (carpenter); 2. 
Danvantri — Vaithisvarankoil — Vanigar (Trader); 3. Kohganavar — Tirupathi — Kosavar (Potter); 4. 
Kodumba Siddhar (Kudambai Siddhar) — Mayavaram (Mayiladudurai) — Karai kattar; 5. Ramadévar — 
Alagarmalai — Reddy; 6. Valmigar — Reddykudi — Veéduvan (Hunter); 7. Patanjali — RameSvaram — 
Chetty; 8. Karuviirar — Karuviir — Kudimagan Jati/ Panikar; 9. Kumbamuni — Tiruvanandapuram — 
Brahmana; 10. Kamalamuni — Tiruvalur — Kannar Jati (Black Smith?); 11. Nandidévar — Kasi — 
Brahmana; 12. Gorakar — Poiyur — Vanigar (Trader); 13. Edakattar (Edaikathar) — Tiruvannamalai — 
Idayar (Shepherd); 14. Bogar — Palani — Kosavanar (Potter); 15. Sattamuni — Srirahgam — Seniyar Jati; 
16. Pambatti — Tirukadaiyur — Sédar Jati; 17. Macchamuni — Tiruparankundram — Sembadavar 
(fisherman); and 18. Sundaranandar — Madurai — Reddy. 


267 See Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, Chennai, 
2008, p. 95; C. S. Murugesan, Pathinen Siddhargal Varalaru, Kuruiiji, Chennai, 2008, p. 84; and S. P. 
Ramachandiran, Siddhargal Varalaru, Thamarai Noolagam, Chennai, 2002, pp. 96-97 
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arranged separate spots for the Navakodi Siddhas and for himself to enter into 
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samadhi-yoga’. Hence the holy town Tiruvavaduturai got the name Navakodi- 


cittarpuram. 


According to the sthalapurana, Karuviir tévar visited the Potiyil Hills and was 
blessed by the Siddha Agastya. It is said that the orthodox priests did not allow him to 
enter the temple at Karuviir, despising him to be a follower of vamacara and also an 
immoral person. Karuviir Tévar acted as if he feared them, reached the sanctum 
sanctorum and embraced the Siva-liiga and disappeared. His idol has been installed 
in the prakdra of the shrines of PasupateéSvara at Karuvir and BrhadesSvara at 
Taiijaviir. In the name of Karuvir Tévar many works on medicine and Siddhalogy are 


available’. 


The Korgumndala satakam clubs him with Karuvur Dévar’ (c. 10" century) 
and says: ‘Karuviirar, the great Siddha born in Karuvur in the Korgumandalam, (i) 
achieved the astabandana merely by spitting his tambilla,~ (ii) made a tree shower 
fish and (iii) wrote the Tiruvisaippd’™. The Karur Siddhar, who made astabhandana 
through his saliva, and did a miracle of fish raining from a tree, and he who sung the 
Tiruvisaippa, was born at Kardir is also belongs to the Korku Mandalam’*. Further, the 
Korikumandala Satakam gives following accounts on the life of Karur Siddhar that, “He 
was born in a Brahmin family. After keenly observing and thoroughly learning the 
world religious, came to the conclusion that the Saiva religion as the best one to follow. 


He visited many temples and sung his Tiruvisaippa. Well versed in Sivayoga. Whether 


he was enjoying with women or under deep meditation, he lived without any desire like 


°° navakodi cittarkku ellim idangal nangu amaiya-p-panni civacamayattai nifum valarttu narceygai 


yodum tavamali nirrin carbu ulaittita-c-camati yogam uvagaiyo diyarri miila eluttu aintum Odi... S.N. 
Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.18 
2° SN. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.19 


270 He is a Saiva hymnist, whose songs are included in the Tiruvisaippa, the ninth book of the Saiva 
canon. 
Korigumandala Satakam: 34. 
°7° Tambiila, consisting of betel leaves, arecanut and a slight amount of lime, is meant for chewing. 
27 For a summary of these legends, vide., Appendix-1. The author of this Purdnam calls himself ‘a 
disciple of Sattiyananiyar’ (V.Krishnasamy: Tamilil Talapurdana ilakkiyam, p. 140), who lived c. 1700 
C.E., (S.A. Ramasamy Pulavar : Tamil Pulavar Agaravarisai, Vol.2) 
2% Véitham palavechchi lalatta bhandana méanpuramin,/ Kaiththu maraiichori yachcheithu pathi 
kaninthu senthén Thoiththa Tiruvisaip pappda torusiddhar Thonrivara,/ Vaitha Karuviirp pathiserva 
thunKonku mandalame. Karmega Kavingar, Korigumandala Satakam, verse 34, (Tamil), in T.A. 
Muttusamy Konar, (ed.) Sadhu Press, Chennai, 1923, p. 37 
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a lotus leaf in the water. When he reached the Tirukurukir of Pandya country, Lord 
Tirumal (Visnu) appeared in one of his devotee and instructed him to invite and provide 
hospitality to the Karur Siddhar. The goddesses Kali offered him the liquor, when he 
wishes to get it from the Siva. He made the Vanni tree to rain fish. He met Agastya at 
Pothigai hills. As per Bogar’s instruction, he made astabhandana by mere spitting his 
chewed betel nut paste in the BrahadiSvara temple at Tafijavir. He ate the thousand 
men’s food and appeased their hunger. He called lord Ranganatha and got this valuable 
pearl garland, then offered it to the temple dasi. The Brahmins of Karur reported to the 
king that he is eating meat and consuming liquors. When the king examined him, all the 
liquor pots and meat plates are found in the houses of the Brahmins who reported 
against him. When the Brahmins of his village chased him to kill, Kardr siddhar ran 


275 ல 
“References about Karur 


த த ப - - - 276 ந - 2 
Siddhar are also found in Tiruvdavaduthurai Purdinam° and Kariir Purdnam- 


across the Ambra River and merged with the Sivaliiga 


Kaiijamalai Siddhar 


Tamil tradition records that one Kaiijamalai Siddhar happens to be one of the 
seven students of Tirumiila Nayanar. Reference is also found in Tirumandiram about 
this Kafijamalai Siddhar’. Kafijamalaiyan belonged to the hill-tribe of Kafijamalai, 
now called Siddhar Koil. But none of his works or references about him is found in 
the Periya Jana Kovai. According to Korikumandala Satakam, Kaiijamalai is located 
in between Paruthipalli Nadu, one of the adjacent Ndadus of the Piinturai Nadu, and 
Rasipura Nadu’s adjacent nadus like Salem Nadu and Piuvanya Nadu. In this 
Kaiijamalai hills, every year in the Tamil month on Masi, Valalai (piinir) 1s growing 


and diseased persons from various parts of the country visiting here to get that 


275 TA. Muttusamy Konar, (ed.), Koigumandala Satakam, (Tamil), Op.cit, p. 37 


+19 Vaguru Colan manamakiln tiraticha valamigu mavudai yalo derkelu Sivalin kampunarndh darula 
velilperu mattabandhana nar pakilai suvaitha pasaiyinai yumilnthu panbodu mirukidap payirri 
mokamo tarasa nakkiya vamutha muludhumun duyirtoru nirappi. See T.A. Muttusamy Konar, (ed.), 
Op.cit, p. 37 

277 Epravar kavalath thutka véinthu Sirrilaik durru ninrator vanni tannai nitaru kenra polthin minraru 
vanam piiththa minila meitha Iéippa vanranith thathuyar mélor karuthinai yalavu kanbar. see T.A. 
Muttusamy Konar, (ed.), Op.cit., p. 37 


°78 NManthiram perra valimurai malankan, Indiran Soman Brahman Rudran 
Kanduruk Kdlaiigi Kaiijamalaiyanodu, Intha eluvarum envali yame. see Tirumandiram verse 132 
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valalai”™. Another verse of Koikumandala Satakam says that Kanjamalai Siddhar 


belongs to the tradition of Tirumiilar, who wrote Tirumandiram, which is an essence 
of the agamas that originated from the face of the Sadasivamirthy. The Kaijamalai, 


where the Kaiijamalai siddhar lives, and the medicinal plants grows are belongs to the 
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Konkumandala region’. The place is surrounded by forests of sacred kusSa grass, 


Taruppai pull, and hence the name kusalapatti, while its forests of Erithrina Indica, 
kalyana murungai maram, with its distinctly green leaves and bright red flowers, gave 
its name Murungaipatti. The place is called Nallannampatti, about which tradition 


affords us the following story: 


“Local children used to play their favourite games there’ when a new youth 

joined them in their games. But this new entrant always won and as a 
condition of his victory, he demanded that the defeated one receives a “hit” 
on his head with the knuckles of the victorious one. It so happened that one of 
the local boys invariably lost and was subjected thus to this punishment. This 
boy reported the matter to his father who decided to find out the truth and 
punish, if necessary, the “miscreant!’” Thus, it so happened that when the 
father found out the new youth winning and punishing his son he caught hold 
of the new youth and gave him a beating with his whip. But, his youth went 
into the temple and disappeared there. It then became known that he was 
none other than Kaiijamalai Siddhar himself’! To this day one may notice the 
scars of such whipping on the icon of the Siddhar at the temple there. The 
place thus came to be recognized as Nallannampaltti, (Nal = good, Annan = 
Brother, Patti = village) the village of the Good Brother ”. 


This valalai or what is known in the common parlance as washing soda is duly 
processed along the prescribed lines and then taken into further preparations. Besides, 
the river running along this village is known to contain gold in its waters, as folklore 
and tradition claims that this-gold was alone used to cover the roof of the Golden 


Temple at Chidambaram, which is not far away from here. The hills surrounding this 


27° The true importance of this place, Kaiijamalai, lies in the fact that it carries its great value in the 
Tamil siddha alchemical studies and practice. It is here that most practitioners of the art and science of 
Tamil alchemy gather during the months of April-May to collect the valalai, an ingredient 
indispensable for the preparation of the supreme recipe known to alchemists of this land as miippu. See 
Karmega Kaviiigar, Kongumandala Satakam, verse 35, (Tamil), in T.A. Muttusamy Konar, (ed.) 
Op.cit., p. 39 

0 Pajicamugathil luthithidum agama paragamelaij Cheiisol Tirumandi Tirumurai miilar Tirumarabir 
Kahjamalai Siddhar valvum irathah karaivalar Manju tigal Kaija mamalai yuiig Kornku mandalame. 
see Karmega Kavingar, Kohgumandala Satakam, verse 35,(Tamil), T.A. Muttusamy Konar, (ed.) 
Op.cit., p.38 
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village is also said to abound in what are known as maha-miilikas or plants and herbs 


of alchemical potencies and medicinal properties’. 


S.M.L. Lakshmanan Chettiar has recorded that the Siddhas who lived in 
Kaiijamalai (Salem District) had special powers to convert base metals into gold. A 
village near the Salem steel plant site is even today called Elumatanur or the village of 
seven parts; it is stated in the legend of the local temple that experts certified that the 
gold made by the Siddhas with their miraculous powers contained seven parts of gold, 


as against ten parts of gold recovered in gold mines”. 
Sattaimuni 


Sattaimuni is also known as Kambali Sattaimuni and Kailaya Kambali 
Sattaimuni is a peculiar Siddha. The last among the above names indicate that he 
came from Kailaya, the Mount Kailas. Kambali Sattai means woolen shirt. He should 
have worn woolen shirt, because of his association with the frost covered mountain. It 
is pertinent to state that the Stifi mystics used to wrap their body with hides or woolen 
cloth. From his name it is inferred that he belonged to the group of Siddhas attached 
to the Kaildya-varga. There is also a Siddha with the name Sattaimuni. It is not 
known whether he is the same as Kambali Sattaimuni. Therefore nothing is clearly 
known of Sattaimuni, except that he was a Saiva ascetic, who lived at the same time 
with Agastya, and enjoyed some reputation as a ‘poet, philosopher and physician’. 
He wrote a work on theology, called .J#idna Niiru and another on medicine, called 
Kalpa Niiru. He is also believed to have been the author of the Vida Nigandu, a 


284 
treatise on alchemy which passes under his name”. 


There prevails another tradition that he hailed from Sri Lanka. He is frequently 
referred to in the Kayasiddha works for his boldness in disclosing the guarded secrets 
of the Siddha cult and in connection with the fate of his Diksavidhi-200 in the hands 
of Miilar. It is probable that at first he belonged to neither of the vargas but later 


associated himself with the Kailayavarga, won the admiration of its chief, and earned 


281 §_A.Sarma, Op.cit., p.47 

°° S.M.L. Lakshmanan Chettiar, Op.cit., Magic and Medicine, p. 63 

3 SN, Kandasamy, Op.cit., pp.57-58 

#4 Simon Casie Chitty, The Tamil Plutarch, Asian Educational Services, New Delhi, 1982 (rep.), p. 25 
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the title Kailaya Kambali Sattaimuni. Sundaranandar, Romarisi and Téeraiyar were his 
disciples. The Bogar-500 connects him with Sirkali near Chidambaram and Srirangam 
near Trichy, but neither oral tradition nor any other literary evidence supports this 


connection, 
Koiikana Siddhar 


Konhganar was a celebrated Tamil Siddha, a philosopher and physician. As his 
name implies, he was a native of Kongunadu, the modern Coimbatore region. It is 
said that he became an ascetic in his very young age and lived along with the sages of 
the Pothigai Mountain, and learned all branches of knowledge from them. According 
to Koikumandala satakam, Konkana Siddha lives at Uthiyur hills, which also, belong 
to the Konkumandalam. He is capable of transmuting the base metals into gold and 


also prepares gold using the metals like copper and herbal sauces and sulphur etc. 


The Konkumandala satakam refers the Konkana Siddha as the prince of 
Magatha country. By the blessings of one Suranantha muni, the prince learned all 
kinds of arts. Then he went for pilgrimage. After visiting many important temples, 
finally he reached the Athipuri. There he again met the Surananthamuni and knew 
about his previous birth. Then he continued his pilgrimage and worshipped 
KonkanéSvara at the southern land. One day under a Punnai tree, when he was 
worshipping the Sivaliriga, Lord Siva appeared before him as his guru and instructed 
him the astasiddhis and Sivayoga. Then after Konkanar started converted the copper 
into gold and gave it to the needy. He put a stroke into ashes by merely starring at it, 


when it shitted on him. He also developed his friendship with Goraksanatha” 


285 R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 57 


°° Thorriya sembu Tardviyam pithalai siilpacchilaich, carruda naka rasaigkan thakamiftut tandiramdai 
Therrundh tavamperra Konkanach cittarmun semponseithu, Marrurai kandathu Ponniithi yiir Koriku 
mandalame see Karmega Kaviiigar, Kongumandala Satakam, verse 37, (Tamil), in T.A. Muttusamy 
Konar, (ed.) Op.cit, p. 40 

°°7 Pgtha pattiram parpala milli kon, Didhu narpuda mulvali yeithiya 

Sidha vedhai sin thuirath tugalindl, Vada kuthi kanakam valarikinan. 

‘Ainkaranai yethamana’ mennum Tiruppugalil, Koiigiluyir perruvalar thenkaraiyil appar arul kondu, 
udalarra porul arul vayé, kuijara mukarkilaiya kanthanena verri peru Konkanagirikkulvalar 
perumale. See Karmega Kavingar, Korigumandala Satakam, verse 37, (Tamil), in T.A. Muttusamy 
Konar, (ed.) Op.cit., p. 40. 
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However, like Tirumular, he paid his homage to the Nandisar and surrendered himself 


under his golden feet”. 


According to another tradition, he belonged to KonganadeSa, the low country 
of Western India between the Ghats and the Arabian Sea extending from Goa to 
Gujarat (Konkan Coast). It was one of the traditional fifty-six regions of India. In the 
Saigam poems, it is said that the inhabitants of Kongana spoke Tulu language of the 
South Dravidian family. Konkanam is also identified with Konkanam, the hilly region 
in the northern portion of Tamilnadu, reigned by the chieftain Nannan during the 
Satgam period. If that is so, Konganar the Siddha belonged to that part of Tamilnadu. 
Saint Arunagiri-nathar refers Konganagiri, the hill abode of Lord Muruga. Some 
scholars attributed Kongudesa to be the native land of Konganar. However, the 


correct location of the place name of Konganar is not yet determined”. 


The Uthiydr is located in the Coimbatore district of Tamilnadu. A shrine at 
Uthiydr is dedicated to Konkana Siddha and the name of the Lord Siva is known as 
Konganesa. Since this Siddha lived here under the auspices of this lord, he got the 
name ‘Konkanar’. In the Rasipuram region, there exists separate hill named after him, 
Konkana Siddhar Malai, and also a separate shrine named Konkana Siddha temple. 
Konganar is said to have been a contemporary of the Tirumalisai Alwar should have 
lived about the early part of the seventh century C.E. He was a great Saiva and 
founded a shrine in honour of Siva at TanjAviir where it is believed, he attained the 


Samadhi. Kataikkindam and Trikindam are some of his important works, 


He wrote a treatise against polytheism, under the title of Korganar Janam, 
and two treatises on medicine, one of which is entitled Kadaikkandam, and the other 
Gunavagadam. He also authored some works like Paricapatchi, Vadam, Vaithiyar, 
etc. He has also written a number of works on saktism. Of them, the Koriganar 
vadakdviyam-300 graphically describes the mode of drawing the sricakra and 
propitiating it. Konganar says that he learnt alchemy from the Kailayavarga. 


Sattaimuni and Konganar, who were great friends made many experiments in alchemy 


2°88 Korikana Siddhar Patalkal, verse 7, p. 275 

8° S.N.Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p. 57 

20 VY, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 162-167; see also R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., p.55 
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and the latter was admired by the former too. In the Siddha tradition Konganar is 
much reputed as an alchemist for a rasagulikai (a mercurial pill) holding which in his 
mouth he is said to have “travelled not only in the regions of the sun, the moon and 
the stars, but also where the Supreme Mother Goddess dwells’ this celestial excursion 


291 He is also the 


of Konganar is frequently referred to in many Kayasiddha works 
author of 111 stanzas called Valaikkummi. The word Valai denotes a young girl, who 
is worshipped as a form of Sakti, the Goddess and the term Kummi means a female 
dance with clapping hands and singing songs rhythmically. 

Oh! Young maid! The roaming bull should be tethered; 

desired should be cut; the vital breath should be contained; 


The branch beyond reach should be bent; we know not how 
long this body will last! 


This has a mystic meaning in which the roaming bull may refer to the mind 
and eluding branch of truth. Besides, like Tirumuilar, Konkanar also says about the 
existence of one god and one Véda, guru etc. The following is a stanza taken from the 
Konganar Jhanam: 

There is but one God, there is but one Veda, there is but one way of initiation 

by the good spiritual guide, there is but one kind of bliss which he grants, and 

there is but one genus amongst mankind upon the earth. They who hold the 


country by asserting that there are four Védas, and six sects, and many gods, 
will surely enter the fiery hell”. 


He also sung that the one-tusked child Vinayaka is Ganapati or GanesSa with 
the elephant head, the youthful god who is remover of all obstacles“. He also sung 
that Valai is the Sakti Parvati, the consort of Siva, and pattini, the perfect female and 
perfect wife as well as Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom and knowledge. He also 


described that the Valai is worshipped by all the Siddhas. 


°°! See R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., p.54. 
°° Korkana Siddhar Patalkal, verse 43, p. 280; Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., pp. 50-51 
°° Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., pp. 50-51 
2 Korkana Siddhar Patalkal, verse. 2, p. 274, 
°° Ibid. verse. 3, p. 274, see Kamil V. Zvelebil, (2003), pp. 167-169. 
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Later Siddhas 


Akappéey, Alukani, Itaikkadar, Kaduveli, Enati, Kalai, Kudampai and Pambatti 
are considered as the latter Siddhars in the traditional classification. They differed in 
no way from the earlier ones, except that their poetry was much inferior in quality but 
easier to understand than that of the earlier Siddhars. Undoubtedly, these later 
Siddhars sang their songs for the masses using the common speech and adopting a 


simple style. 
Agappéey Siddhar 


Agappézy Siddhar is one of the later Siddha, who probably belongs to the 15” 
century C.E. He has authored 90 songs, which are composed in simple language and 
form, but deeply mystical. The Siddha under reference personified the inner resident 
(agam), which may be mind or consciousness, as a female devil and addressed it in all 
his poems, communicating his rare experiences and mystic insights. Since the mind is 
restless and rambling beyond the control of one’s self, it is metaphorically called a 
devil, the terrific wanderer. The refrain, agappéey occurs at least twice in almost all his 
poems and hence the Siddha is named after this rare usage. Some of the Tamil 
Siddhas are known by the tag-lines found in their songs. He addressed his songs to the 
“demon of the soul”. He offer an expose of Siddha doctrines and instructions, from a 
vision of of the evolution of the universe and man to a total mystical ‘nihilism’ in the 
acceptance of pure Void. Often his stanzas are coached in twilight language. For 
instance, he used the term ‘intu’ to denote the moon, which also refers here the male 
semen and “iravi’, the Sun that denotes the menstrual blood’, His nihilist view of 
world and salvation is in some ways reminiscent of the more polished thought of that 


earlier south Indian mystic, Nagarjuna’. 


1 do not exist 

The Lord does not exist 

The self does not exist 

The Teacher does not exist 


Mantras do not exist 
Experience does not exist 


°° 4eappéy Siddhar Songs, Verse. 47 

227 Kamil V. Zvelabil, (2003), p. 163; see also S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.53 

°% Acappéy Siddhar Songs, Verse. 70, p. 209; quoted from Kamil V. Zvelabil, The Poets, p.109 
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Tantras do not exist 


Doctrines have been destroyed °° 


Rites are just Devi’s play 
Knowledge — a hollow stable 
The Lord is but an illusuion 
Everything is like that 
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Why and what for to study? 
Why and what for to act? 
All set rules and all forms 


have been burnt and annulled °” 


All manifested actions 
You see are only Void 
Those which in fact do not appear 


Will appear in Pure Nothingness. °° 


Alug(k)ani Siddhar 

Alugani Siddha is also one of the later Siddhas, but nothing is known about 
him. From the spelling found in the Tamil version, it may right to say that he 
composed his songs beautifully and hence, he name as Alugani. (Alagu = beauty + 
Ani = rhetoric skill). But some of the scholars interpreted his name as Alukanni, the 
words denotes a person with weeping eyes. Though the word is not used either as a 
refrain or a rare occurrence, the Siddha is named Alukanni, since his verses heave the 
sigh of depression. It does not mean that he suffered from despondency and despair. 
His expressions are saturated with mournful emotions. In some editions instead of 


Alukanni, the corrupt form of the word Alukuni is also found’, 


Pambatti Siddhar 


One of the most famous among the later Tamil Siddhas is Siddha Pambatti. He 
is believed to have lived between 15" and 17” centuries. Based on the chronological 


assessment of the poet’s lexical use he was dated between 14" and 15" century”. 


°° Ibid., Verse. 71, p. 210 Ibid., p.109 
°%0 Ibid., Verse. 72, p. 210 Ibid., p.109 
01 Ihijd., Verse. 77, p. 209; Ibid., p.110 


°02 Ibid, Verse. 88, p. 212; Ibid., p. 110; see also Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 288; S.N. Kandaswamy, 
Op.cit., p.60 

8 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.60; see also Kamil V. Zvelabil, (2003), p. 166 

04 Pambatti Siddhar speaks of a musket, which was first used in India in 1368 by Bukka I of 
Vijayanagara Empire and the musket salute received by Vasco Da Gama in 1498, means the Siddha 
was lived much earlier than the 17” century. See David C. Buck, Dance! Snake! Dance!, A Translation 
with Comments of the Song of Pampatti-Cittar, A Writers Workshop Publication, Calcutta, 1976, p. xiii 
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According to the Bogar-7000’ “Pambatti Siddhar had been a snake charmer before he 
was initiated into the mysteries of Siddhism of Sattaimuni, ‘When the former was 
engaged in catching a rare snake, called Navaratnappambu’. If Pambatti Siddhar was a 
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contemporary of Sattaimuni, the former would belong to the [த century’. A cave in 


Marudamalai has now become more associated with Pambatti Siddhar’’”. 


Pambu literally means a serpent and Pambafti means the snake-charmer who 
makes the snakes to dance. In the poems of the Siddha, the coiled power (kundalini- 
Sakti) 1s often personified as a serpent. In all his 129 poems, the Siddha exhorts the 
serpent to dance, realizing the greatness of the Supreme Lord Siva. The refrain 
remains in all poems ddu pambe! (Dance! Snake! Dance!), in the vocative case. All 
these songs are modeled on the songs of the professional snake charmer. The name 
Pambatti ‘is an epithet given him by his admirers, probably because of his poetically 
and psychologically ingenious use of snake dance imagery’, Hence, the Siddha was 
named as Pambatti Siddhar, who has perfected kundalini yoga and attained 


immortality’. 


His songs are sung by the popular masses of Tamilnadu even today, because 
of his ‘Cintu’ type of versification composed in folk-song meter and mostly in 
twilight language. He is perhaps the most outspoken of all the Siddhas, ridiculing idol 
worship, the Védas, the Agamas and other scriptures and denouncing caste. He is 
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egoistic and boasts of the immense power of the Siddhas’ . The structure of the 


stanzas of Siddha Pambatti is composed in two styles. Of the 129 verses, the first 111 


க g . க 311 
verses are composed in 4 lines and rests of 18 songs are in 8 lines 


. Many people 
sing his songs as the folk poems of snake-charmers, which gives an unusual insight 


into the psyche of ordinary people. These poems stand as a testimony to the 


“0 Bogar-7000: IV, 576-581 
06 R, Venkataraman, Op.cit. 


“07 Marudamalai is a hill located around twelve kilometers to the west of Coimbatore. It has a small 
shrine dedicated to Lord Muruga, a Tamil deity, atop this hill. A natural cave near to this temple is 
considered as the Samadhi of the Pambatti Siddha since 1935, which is still under worship and 
attaining more popularity among the devotees. Census of India, 1961, vol. IX, part XI, iii, Government 
of Tamilnadu, Madras, p. 208 


° David C. Buck, Op.cit., p. X 
°° S.N. Kandasamy, Op.cit., p.59; see also Peter Heehs, Op.cit.,p. 289; T. N. Ganapathy, Bogar, p. 29 
“10 K, Meenakshi, Op.cit., p.118; see also A.V. Subramania Aiyar, Op.cit., p. 64 
°11 See Kovéndhan, Pambafti Siddhar songs, Verses. 130, pp.245-265 
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egalitarian culture against the looming threat of Vedic-brahmanism. One of the 
Pambatti’s verses ends on a note where he talks of ‘setting fire to divisions of caste’ 
and ‘taking philosophical questions to the market place’ this leaves no doubt about the 
real intentions of the Siddhas’’°. Thus no wonder to say that Zvelebil rightly called 


him as ‘the poet of the Powers’. 


Through his poems he raises the kundalini force that lies below like a snake. 
He eulogizes his tribe and boasts of their supernatural powers. He puffs up his chest 
and says: “We can control all the five elements; destroy this great universe and create 
a new one”™’°. In fact he is the only Siddhar who boasts of the eight kinds of occult or 
supernatural powers. He denounces caste differences and bawls: “We will set fire to 
the disgusting caste system“. One's caste, culture, physical appearance, birth 
possessions and occupation do not matter. He who has dedicated his all at the feet of 
the Lord and who constantly remembers the Lord succeeds in attaining God 
consciousness, no matter whether he is a high-born or a low-born. He rails at the four 
Vedas, the various kinds of purdnas, $astras and tantras by calling them rubbish’, 
and sings of Lord Siva as the Supreme Power of the Universe. Above all he 
intimidates all men not to lust for women and also condemns the physical charms of 


316 
women . 


Siddha Idaikkadar 


Idaikkadar literally means “the Siddha of the pasture forest’. Except his name, 
nothing is known about his personal biography. There are some speculations regarding 
his native place. The Abhidanacintamani (20 century) records two traditions: (1) that 
Idaikkadar hailed from Idayanttittu in Tondaimandalam and that once when he was 
grazing his flock on the Podiyil hills, he was initiated into Siddhism by a Navasiddha, 
and (ii) that he was born at Idaikkadu, near Madurai. According to another tradition 


Idaikkadar was born in Idaikkadu and died in Tiru-Idaikkadu, both in the 


“1° Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., p. 161. 
‘\ Pambatti Siddhar songs, Verses. 31-32, pp.249 
1 Ihid., 123, p.264 
“1 Ihijd., Verses. 98, p.259 
“1 jd, Verses. 50-59, pp.252-253 
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Kanniyakumari District. Korngumandala Satakam says’! Idaikkadar hailed from 
Korravandir in the Kongu country. Ramadévar, a Kdyasiddha of 17" century says that 
Idaikkadar is from Cochin (Kerala). He came to Kalakkad (Tirunelveli District) to meet 
Sundaranandar and remained there for a long time. In that case Idaikkadar belongs to 
17" century. Further, The Abhiddnacintamani also records a legend about Idaikkadar, 
that due to his prescience that there was going to be a drought for twelve years. 
Therefore he trained his flock to live by poisonous herbs capable of growing in dry 
area. During the height of the drought, the surprised navagrahas visited Idaikkadar in 
order to know the secret of existence of the Siddha and his flock, while all others were 
dead. Thus Siddha greeted them with the goat’s milk which due to the effect of the 
poisonous herbs, made the navagrahas fall asleep. The Siddha quickly arranged their 


positions in such a way that it rained sufficiently to make the earth prosperous’. 


Simon Casie Chitty recorded that Idaikadar, so named after Idaikali-nadu, the 
land of his nativity, was a poet from his earliest youth. Having heard that Kulesa 
Pandyan, who then reigned at Madurai, added to the title of a king the still more 
enduring distinction of a poet, and had a seat on the College bench, Idaikadar sought 
to secure his patronage by composing a panegyric on him, and reciting it in his 
presence; but the king took no notice of it. Stung to the quick at the neglect, he retired 
to a temple at Vada Madurai, wither Kapilar, and the rest of the professors of the 
College, who did not approve of the king’s conduct, followed him. The king on 
receiving this intelligence went to Vada Madurai and by much entreaty prevailed on 
him, and the professors to return to the College and having heard his poem again 
recited, honoured him by the gift of an elephant, and a horse, and by the donation of 
lands and gold. Satisfied with this he took leave of the king, and returned to his 
country. He is believed to be a contemporary of Tiruvalluvar. It is said that Idaikadar 
authored a grammatical treatise entitled “Usimuri’, which is quoted by one 


Gunasékerar, the Commentator of the Kari 101 


This Siddha also seems to get his name from the place where he lived. U.V. 


Swaminatha Aiyar located Idai-Kadu, a place near Orattanadu in Taijavur District. In 


i Korigumandala Satakam: 38. 
“18 R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., pp. 70-71. 
°1° Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., pp. 30-31 
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Tamil the term kadu means the pastoral region (mullai-nilam). It is the wooded land 
between the high lands and the low lands. He also lived on the Arunachala Mountain 
at Tiruvannamalai. Idai (idai jati) denotes shepherd caste, associated with the region. 
His native name is unknown. True to his name, he composed verses of folk metre, 
addressing the shepherds Tandava Kon and Narayana Kon in a dialogue expressing 


20 Idaikkadar seems to be a disciple of Konganar or perhaps Bogar. The 


rare thoughts 
story goes that he was a cowherd by caste. Once one of the Navasiddhas passed by 
and wanted some milk to quench his thirst. When it was readily offered the Siddhar 
initiated him. From that time Idaikkadar became a Jiidni. Besides this, there are 


several floating traditions connected to him’-!. 


He authored 130 songs which are highly realistic in tone, set in the form of a 
dialogue between two shepherds, Tantavakkonar and Narayanakkonar. Both of them 
stress the need for man to understand himself fully and ridicule those whose ignore 
the Light within and wander with an oil lamp in had only to fail into the deep sea of 
ignorance. In a powerful yet simple language Idaikkadar expresses his mystic ideas: 
“Whatever your eyes see are mere dreams. Be sure that the world will perish and your 
body doubtless will decay. What is everlasting is only the Divine”. His poems suggest 
that the seeker of the Divine must leave behind the over trodden tracks of ignorance 
and falsehood and walk on the path of Truth and Light. The Divine is present within 


him, around him and above him. 


In his songs, some verses are addressed to the cow (pasu), the domestic animal 
of the pastoral region. For example, he sung towards the cow saying that ‘O Gentle 


cow! Even if I had everything- if I had not the Lord’s Grace, you can think of me as 
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one who has nothing’’”. Then again in another song he says ‘O gentle cow! Apart 


from God’s help there’s nothing to be sought. The holy feet of the father are the very 


breath of life’*™. Besides cow, this Siddha also speaks to the dragon fly, birds, 
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peacock, to the flute’, etc. 


20 SN, Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.56 
“21 VY, Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 162-167 
°° Tdaikattu Siddhar Patalkal, verse 37, p. 228; in Kamil V. Zvelebil, (2003), p. 161 
°° Ibid, verse 38, p.228 ; in Kamil V. Zvelebil, (2003), p. 161 
°# Ibid, verses 71-100 respectively, pp. 231-234 
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In Saiva Siddhanta, the word pasu connotes soul, and hence the address in the 
Siddha poems to a cow may be taken to have been directed to the soul. There are 
some verses addressed to the shepherd to blow the kulal, (flute) which is peculiar to 
the pastoral land. Each line of some verses ends with the refrain, pal kara’, to milk 
(a cow or other domestic animal). Again, the Siddha exhibits his allegiance to the 
pastoral region when he addresses the shepherd in many poems to tie the cattle (a 
symbol of controlling karma, indriya, pasa, mala and aharkara) in the shed. In some 
verses, the beetles peculiar to the rural region are commanded to flutter and fly, 
singing the spiritual victory. Some poems are addressed straightly to the people in 
general and some others to the mind and ignorance. There are some verses addressed 
to the birds like cuckoo, peacock and hamsa (a swan like bird). These songs are often 
filled with theistic devotion. A close study of the verses reveals the fact that the 
anonymous Siddha should have belonged to the shepherd caste and hailed from the 


pastoral region and hence, he held the name Idai Kadar, concealing his original name. 
Siddha Kudambai 


Kudambai means the earring. In its extension of meaning the word denotes a 
lady. In all her poems, the Siddha addresses the soul as kudambai. The vocative form 
of this word is kudambdi which occurs at the end of the second line of every verse. 


226 Kudambai addresses all 


Hence, the Siddha came to be known as Kudambai Cittar 
his 32 songs in a symbolic language to a woman wearing kudambai. In the presence 
of the Supreme Being all are one. Everyone lives for himself and it is only He who 
lives for others. Conscience is our guide; wisdom is the best teacher; World is the 
university and the best friend is God Himself. He pleads that for the one who had 
realized himself, all other things in this world are trivial and insignificant. He 
questions: “Why does one need an external appearance when one had conquered the 


Lord of Death?’27, 


Often Kudambai Siddha expressed his mystic ideas through symbolic terms. 


He asks that “To those who drink mango juice and live on the mountain, what use is 


°° Ibid, verses 101-106, p. 235 
226 SN. Kandaswamy, Op.cit. p. 58 
7 Kydambai Siddhar Patalkal, verse. 26, p. 271 
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coconut juice? O Lady with the ear-stud! What use is the coconut juice?’-*, Unless 
the reader knows that 'mango juice’ and ‘coconut juice’ stand for kundalini force and 
toddy respectively, the entire verse will become enigmatic. The song actually means: 
"Those who awaken kundalini, the yoga-Sakti lying coiled or asleep in the inner body, 
and make it meet the Divine Consciousness, enjoy a bliss which is beyond the grip of 
words. The supposed joy given by the intoxicating drink like toddy fades into 
insignificance when compared to the bliss. And only the Siddhars who are always on 
a high know this”. Most of his songs are written in simple form and languages are 
really with metaphors and symbols. He occasionally uses typical Siddha symbolism of 


various Spices, herbs, plants and remedies. 


330 
questions ’ . 


All of his songs are rhetorical 


The Siddhar, in about thirty verses of three lines each, brilliantly expressed his 
ideas. The poetical compositions of Kudambai Siddhar are direct, chaste and simple, 
which reach even the common people easily and create some awareness among them. 
Like other Tamil Siddhas, Kudambai Siddhar also uses the words lilke veffa veli, veli 
oli, and Siinyam as referring to reality. His songs distinguish true spiritual life without 
any caste-marks. In the words of Kudambai Siddhar, true spirituality consists in 
spiritual rebirth. This interior transformation once attained, there is then no longer any 
need for the regenerative kalpa medicaments, nor for the physical regeneration. The 
Siddha undoubtedly speaks from the pinnacle of his realisation and the disciple- 


daughter evidently belongs to the “best qualified” to receive this wisdom teaching”). 
Kaduveli Siddhar 


Recently a place called Irumbai is largely associated with Siddha Kaduveli 
and bears some interesting legends. Besides, in Irumbai temple there is a bronze 
image of a Kaduveli Siddhar seated on tiger skin, found in the Arthamandapa (next to 
the Amman Shrine) of the Makalesvara temple. According to the legend, under the 
reign of the Cola King Kulottunga III, Irumbai region was ruled by a petty king 


°28 Ihid., verse. 28, p.271 
°2° ILjd., verse. 27, p.271 


°° Kamil V. Zvelebil, (2003), p. 164; Zvelebil also translated the songs of Kudambai Siddha and some 
of them are found in his another work ‘The Poets of the Powers’, pp. 111-112. 


#1 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., pp. 57-59 
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Gunasilan who had Kottakarai (now Auroville) as his capital. For many years the 
Kottakarai region remained under great famine due to continuous drought without 
rain. The Lord Irumbai MakaleSvara appeared in King’s dream and informed him to 
disturb the penance of the Siddha, who sat near the temple pond, and then the 
situation will be changed. Thus, King asked Sundaravalli, a temple ddsi, to smoothly 
disturb the penance of the Siddha and she did the same successfully. Besides this, 


there are also few other legends popular in this region about the Kaduveli Siddhar. 


Kaduveli Siddhar is often referred in some of the lists of eighteen Siddhas and 
in some of the scholarly works he was accommodated in the lists of latter Siddhas. He 
authored 34 stanzas in a folk song meter, stressing various features of worldly life. He 
believed to have lived in 16” and 17” centuries C.E. Except his tentative dates, 
nothing is known about him. Even his name is a mystery and seems to be derived 
from a special refrain associated with his poems such as ‘kaduveli’™ means 
‘expansive space’. Like the earlier Siddhas, he also a believer of yoga and protest 


against the then existing religious practices and social life’ 


. His original name, 
nativity and period are still more obscure. Kaduveli Siddhar probably used the term 
vettaveli as a symbol of the ultimate”. He used the term Vettaveli in two songs which 
means ‘empty space’’™’. Since he considers the physical body as perishable and the 
world as unreal, R. Venkataraman classified Kaduveli Siddha in the group of the 
Nanasiddhas. He was primarily a Saivite’° yearning for a mystical union with God 
achieved through deep devotion and laya yoga’. To him, Siva is the only God and 
his songs generally show a strong desire for a mystic merger in Siva’. Most of his 
poems are largely concerned with advice on moral subjects. He stresses that don’t 


give curse, don’t lie, don’t gamble or cheat which destroys your surroundings as a 


whole. So follow the path of bhakti which gives a man some benefits and it is only 


“2 K., Meenakshi, ‘The Siddhas of Tamil Nadu: A Voice of Dissent’, in R. Champakalaksmi and S. 
Gopal (eds), Tradition, Dissent and Ideology: Essays in Honour of Romila Thapar, OUP, Delhi, 1996, 
pp.117-119 


°° Ihid. 

°# R. Venkatraman, Op.cit., pp. 68-69 

°° Kaduveli Siddhar Patal: Verse. 10 and 22, in Kovéndhan, Op.cit., pp. 238-243. 
“°° Thid., Verse.26 

37 R, Venkatraman, Op.cit., pp. 7-8 


°° Kaduveli Siddhar Patal: 6 (as Paraman); in song 26 as Siva and song 34 as san; R. Venkatraman, 
Op.cit, p. 98 
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best way to attain salvation” . 


340 


He denounces drinking liquor and consuming 
opium’, He mostly stress on devotion, discipline, meditation, astdriga-yoga’"!. Some 
of them are most famous among the rural mass and even in most of street plays during 
festivals, few of his songs were sung. One of the famous songs is “Nanda vanathilor 


dndi....”, which means, 


“In a park there was a seer. For all of ten 
months, he pestered a potter; and then 


came away with a little water-pot. He danced 


and he danced, then threw it down and smashed it”. 


Thus, Kaduveli Siddhar evidently is a moralist. His composition consists of 
aphoristic moral commands of do’s and don’ts, aimed to admonish the listener never 
to stray from the straight path of devotion to the God. His songs show his masterly 


illustration of the use of literary skill and creative imagination’. 
Madurai Valai Sami 


Valai Sami, another Siddha, has envisaged that the Siddha is one who dwells 
in the city of unique and great space (peru-veli). In the language of the Siddhas, the 
epithets peru-veli, vetta-veli and pal veli indicated the colorless and adjunctless 


“He seems to be a devotee of Sakti as a virgin. From the very 


Ultimate Reality 
name, it is presumed that he lived in Madurai, where Lord Sokkanatha as a Siddha 


performed many sports and miracles. 


Ibid. Verses 1, 2, 18 and 30 

“0 Kaduveli Siddhar Patal: 29; through this song, Siddha advices the general public (and not in 
particular to any Siddha), as don’t consume opium, don’t drink toddy, don’t die by fear and don’t read 
the books written by the person without bhakti. In any of this place, he never refers the drinking and 
opium consuming habits of Siddhas. However R. Venkatraman (Op.cit, p. 98) and K. Meenakshi 
(Op.cit, p. 119), mentions that Siddha Kaduveli vehemently criticized the habit of drinking and 
consuming opium in his songs. 

“1 Kaduveli Siddhar Patal: 31 

“2 Kaduveli Siddhar Patal: 4. Even today this song is modified and come in many Tamil Cinemas and 
naughty youths modify this song by replacing different words with the same music. Songs of Kaduveli 
Siddha stanza 4; See also David C. Buck, Op.cit., pp. 78-79 

#3 S.A.Sarma, Op.cit., p.63 

“ S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.53 
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Punnakkisar 


Some Siddhas preferred to assume funny and fantastic names of loathsome 
nature, perhaps to attract the attention of the readers. One of them is popular with the 
name punnakku-isar. The word punnakku is the corrupt form of pinnakku which 
means oil-cake, being the product of the residue of oilseeds after crushing in the oil 
press (Sekku). In the ordinary usage of the people, the word is used contemptuously to 
denote good for nothing fellow. However, the particular Siddha who delighted in 
calling himself as an oil-cake came to be known Punnakkisar. The word isar denotes 


Siva or God. It amuses everybody to call the Siddha the Lord of oil-cake!”” 
Kagapusundar 


According to the legend, he was the father of the Siddha Romarisi. Once he 
met the ascetic Vasista and told him that he met in his lifetime eight Vasistas like him. 
Kdgam means crow. The etymology of the word pusundar is not found. If it is derived 
from pusam meaning dried cowdung, i.e., excrement, then it may be presumed that 
the Siddha was fond of calling himself a crow’s excrement despicable by the ordinary 
people. From such names, the Siddhas revealed that they treated both the beautiful 
and the ugly alike, since they developed a sense of equanimity and neutrality towards 
all things which were normally classified into the pleasant and the painful. One 
scholar adduced a fantastic interpretation tor the name Kagapusundar. According to 
him, the Siddha under reference transfigured himself into a crow and roved 


everywhere. This kind of definition is used perhaps due to folk-etymology’“°. 


Pinai Kannar 


This pseudo-name denotes the Siddha with eyes resembling those of a cat. 
Some people have cat-like eyes and hence they are called Punai Kannar even in the 
current usage. One of the nine gems (nava-mani) vaidiirya gets the name “‘cat’s eye” 
as per the Tamil Lexicon. But, in the early Tamil epic Silappatikaram and its classical 


commentaries, piinai-kan denotes pusparaga (topaz). Though the Siddha may be 


“ Ibid. p.61 
46 Thi, 
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considered as a cat-eyed man, he should have been an invaluable gem among the 


yogins and Jidinis**’. 
Ganapati Dasar 


He is the author of Nericari-vilakkam of one hundred verses composed in 
virutta metre. At the end of each poem he addressed his mind to pay homage to the 
Lord of Nagai, the contracted form of Nagapattinam. He was an avowed Vedantin. In 
the epilogue of the text, there are three poems mentioning his name Ganapati Dasar. 
Again one may think that this name also was not the original one, since it means the 
servant of Lord Ganapati, the symbolic representation of Pranava, the primal sound 
Aumkara, the root or miila-mantra. The Siddha invokes Lord Ganesa in the prologue 
poem and calls Him Miila-Guruparan with elephant face, to bless him who offers 


flowers at the feet of great souls who rooted out desire from their heart’. 


Suryanandar 


The text Siiryanandar Siittiram consists of thirteen long verses of virutta 
metre. In the opening verse, he venerated Lord DaksSinamuirti, God as preceptor or 
divine guru. He mentioned that the mystic knowledge of the Siddha system was 
originally communicated by Siva who in turn revealed the same to SiiryAnandar. The 
real name of the Siddha is not known. In the 12” verse, there is a line, Siiryanandan 
ivai sollum niile suggesting the author’s name. It may be an acquired one or real 


name, but so far unable to be settled definitely”. 


Purananandar 


He is the author of Sivayoga-Saram. In the opening verse, the Siddha explains 
the reason for getting the epithet Pirananandan to be his name. His preceptor Narana 
Desigar, who mastered all the scriptures and eradicated the ignorance and delusion of 
his disciples, was the very embodiment of jana, delivering the mystic message to the 


Siddha and christened him with the name Piirananandan. Hence, it is clear that the 


“Ibid, p.61 
“8 Ibid, p.62 
“9 Ihid., 
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name was not the original, given by his parents but bestowed on him by his preceptor 


at the time of initiation’, 
Yakkobu Siddhar 


His original name was Ramadévar. In his text, Yakkobu Vaidya Cintamani, 
verse seven, he has made a reference to his visit to Mecca by teleportation and had 
dialogues with the Islamic jrdnis. Though he was victorious in the debates and 
discussions with them, he became a convert giving due regard to their respect and 
affection and was given the name Jacob. The Tamilised form of Arab word Jacob was 
Yakkobu which he held for the rest of his life. In the beginning poem of Yakkobu 
Vaidya Cintamani, he made obeisance to the Nabimar, the messengers of Allah. In the 
subsequent verses, he exhibited equal attachment and devotion to the gods of Hindu 
Pantheon. Then he proceeded to discuss in detail the different kinds of native 


medicine along with their ingredients and their effect in curing many an ailment” !. 


Karai Siddhar 


Like many other Siddhas of contemporary period, the original name of this 
Karai Siddhar (1918) is also not known. But, R.Venkataraman in his work mentioned 
that he was the son of Krisnamacharya, a Vaisnva Brahmin of Trivandrum 
(Tiruvanandapuram of Kerala) and a profound scholar in Sanskrit. The ‘Siddha’ was 
initiated into yoga by a Guru at LakSman Jhula in the Himalayas. After wandering in 
many places he returned finally to his home at Tiruvandrum. Then he engaged in 
married life and had two children. His only work, the Kanagavaippu is very much 


influenced by the Siddha lore such as alchemy, medicine, magic and Yoga’... 


Tattuvarayar 


Tattuvarayar of the 17” century also included in one of the lists of Tamil 
Siddhas. He also wrote against idolatory, but his knowledge and relation between the 


schools of medicine (Siddha-Vaidyam) is not clear °°. Tattuvarayar was the disciple of 


50 Thid., 
“1 Ibid, 
°°? R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., p.171 
°° KAN. Sastry, Op.cit., pp. 95-96. 
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one Svariipinanda Desikar, and both the ascetics lived during the 14” and 15" 
centuries, who were also the authors of many devotional poems and songs remarkable 
for the simplicity of their diction and their wide appeal to the common man; the songs 
were of the nature of ditties which created many new models for subsequent 
composers. Both compiled an anthology in Tamil on philosophy of Advaita which 


1 
together conserve much of Tamil Saivism’’”. 
Kundalini Mamunivar 


Kundalini Mamuni is believed to be a great Siddha. The locals accept that he 
is a Siddha who spent most of his life in the Tiruvakkarai temple and sang in its 


praise’ 


. He breathed his last in that temple and a Samadhi was built over his mortal 
remains within the temple premises. The Sthalapurdna states that Vakkarasiira, a 
demon who belongs to the tradition of Kundalini Munivar ruled this place’, The 


35 
ப However, 


original name of this Siddha or the period of his existence is unknown 
the term ‘Kundalini’ represents one of the popular yogic practices which have been 
often practiced by the Siddhas. By practicing the Kundalini yoga, this Siddha might 


have got this name. 
Tayumanavar (1705-1742 C.E.) 


Tayumanavar is a great Saiva saint and a living force in South Indian religious 
life. He was named after Tayumanavar, the Lord enshrined in the temple at Trichy. A 
Vellala by birth, he was at first attached to the temple of Vedaranyam (Taijavur 
District). Being the son of Kadiliyappa Pillai of Vedaranyam, a minister under 
Vijayaranga Sokkanatha Nayaka of Madurai, Tayumanavar succeeded to this father’s 
office. When the ruler died, the widowed queen tempted him with the offer of her hand 


and kingdom. This was the turning point. After giving her much good advice, 


Ibid, p. 134. 
°55 However, none of his songs are available or popularly spread over in this area. 


“56 Different types of legends are there regarding this Siddha. Traditions say that, he was the 
grandfather of the Vakkarasiran. See C.S.Murugesan, Pugazh Mikka Kali Tirukkoilgal (Tamil), Sankar 
Pathipagam, Chennai, 2010, p.89 


“57 In fact the original names of many popular siddhas are still not known to anybody. Most of these 
Siddhas were given with Pseudo names by the respective scholars who worked on those Siddha 
literatures. For instance, the name of the Siddhars like Pambatti, Agapéy, Kudambai are not their 
original names. These are names given to them by the refrains which they often use in their songs. 

°° This Nayak ruler had Trichy as his headquarters; see R.Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 168 
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Tayumanavar left her service to become a seeker of God and Truth. Meanwhile, his 
brother arranged his marriage, thus Tayumanavar agreed and got married. A son was 
born to him, but his wife died. The boy was named Kanakasabhapati and grew to be a 
learned man. However, after the death of his wife, Tayumanavar became an ascetic and 
was initiated to mysticism by one Mounaguru of the line of Tirumilar’. His hymns 
constitute a simple and moving record of his experiences and are still popular, being 
often sung in musical concerts. He tries to reconcile Advaita and Saiva Siddhanta by 


playing down their differences often over-emphasized by controversialists”°, 


He became a profound student of Saiva literature. He happened to saw 
Mounagurusami and expressed his desire to be initiated into the mystery of 
dtmajtidina. The Sami was pleased and promised to give him the initiation in their next 
meeting. Accordingly, Mounagurusami permitted him to become a sanydsin and 
instructed him the Sivayoga. From that day he became a wandering ascetic, visited a 
number of sacred places of pilgrimage and at least got his samadhi in LakSmipuram 
near RamnAd°°!. Like other mystics, he longs for direct communion with the Lord. 


According to him God is Sat-Cit-Ananda- the everlasting bliss”. 
The description of the Siddhas in the poems of Tayumanavar 


Tayumanavar says that the Siddhas possess an eternal body which is 
spiritualized by dematerialization;™ they have reconciled the Veddinta and the 
Siddhdinta,°* and can turn even potsherds into gold, make the poor very rich, move to 
the ends of the world in no time, become equal to gods and, in short, ‘can bring 
heaven on earth’. He ecstatically declares to have made his brazen body a golden one 
with the grace of God. Tayumanavar recalls the glory of the Tamil Siddha 


Brotherhood in his ““invocatory-verses” and sings; “O Immanent-transcendent 


°°? Tayumanavar in Kalaikkalanjiyam: Vol. V, pp. 581 £. 
°° KAN. Sastry, Op.cit., p. 135. 

°1 YR. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 116-124 
°° Ibid. 


°° In his Mounaguru vanakkam: 4, he says, ‘such a body glows like a lighted camphor. Being cinmaya 
(one of pure consciousness of wisdom) it is eternal, liberated and omnipresent’. To him the gross 
physical body is unreal and stinking. 


2047 dyumanavar Patalkal, Siddharganam : 1-10. All these ten stanzas end with a refrain, ‘Oh! The 
group of Siddhas, who have reconciled the Vedanta and the Siddhdinta’, See R.Venkataraman, Op.cit., 
p. 168 
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Godhead! How shall I reckon those “Blessed Ones” who have attained, by Thine 
Grace, to the threefold Perfection while in this human-form residing!” And, in his 


Mouna Guru Vanakkam, he paid homage to his Guru and also defines the Siddhas’°”. 


Tayumanavar was of the firm conviction that the Siddhas were a rare class of 
accomplished yogins, endowed with enormous powers of unusual nature. He 
frequently mentions that the Siddhas dissolved the differences between the monistic 
Vedinta and the pluralistic Saiva Siddhdnta and established compromise between the 
two systems. In his anthology of poems on theology and metaphysics, there are ten 
songs under the title Siddhar-ganam which means the galaxy of the Siddhas”°°. In 
these ten lengthy poems, he addresses them at the end with the refrain, “vedanta 
siddhanta samarasanan nilaiperra vittaka Siddhar ganame’” which means ‘The 
Siddhas always maintained the venerable way of unifying different layers of thoughts 
and their advaita or oneness is deemed to be unique’. Further he says that, the Siddhas 
are capable of travelling all the directions and even beyond them at the speed of mind. 
They resemble Mount Méru in their caliber. They shine like Cakra-pani (Visnu), 
visiting the gold-hued Mahameéru and the pole star. They are competent to consume 
the whole of seven seas. They are strong enough to hold the celestial world on the one 
hand and the Airavata, the white elephant and Indra’s mount, on the other as if they 
were balls and play with them. They can reduce the whole space into mustard seed, 


exhibiting the eight-fold great mountains”. 


They bring down the good shade of the ever growing celestial kalpaka-tree 
swarmed by the humming beetles on the earth. They make the beggars become 
crowned monarchs. They can transmute the brick into invaluable gold, and so on. 
Tayumanavar refers to the primal power as Gauri (the consort of Siva) and 
Kundaliyayi, i.e., the mother kundalini-sakti whose grace is indispensable in getting 
the ambrosia of moon (sahasrara). He did not like to subscribe to the routine life of 
the mortars, marked by eating and sleeping. He aspired for the time to go beyond this 


everyday life. Further, he continues to pay glowing tributes to the Siddhas and 


°65 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p. 26 
வபர்‌ dyumanavar Swamigal Tiru-p-Patal Tirattu, in Arumuga Navalar (Ed.), (N.A.), Chennai, (N.D.) 


367 Similar thoughts are also found in the songs of Pambatti Siddhar; see Pambatfti Siddhar Songs, 
Verse.28, in Koveéndhan, Op.cit., p. 249 
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addresses them as monarchs, who reigning the land of the eight-limbed yoga 
(Astariga-yoga bhiimi); covered by the dark clouds formed the royal umbrella, and 
offering cool shade to them. At the back of the mount Meru, they established their 
yoga-danda, besides raised their banner of victory. He also describes the Siva-Raja- 
Yoga of the Siddhas. In the subsequent verse, Tayumanavar entreated the galaxy of 
Siddhas to make their benign presence before him, so that he could become a silent 
ascetic (mouni) controlling his mind and consciousness to practise Kundalini-Yoga, 
for to consume the nectar which will provide him with deathless life. The personality 
of the Siddhas is depicted in the ninth verse. Tayumanavar praised them as royal lions 
of penance (tava-rdja-singam) and ascribed some parallels and attributes common to 
the Siddhas and the lions. And in the tenth verse he beautifully portrayed the polarity 
of thoughts, shared by the dialecticians who exhibited only their skill in debate. He 
also appeared for grace to the celebrated group of the Siddhas who reconciled the 
apparent contradictions, arising out of Jridana-kanda and. Karma-kanda on the one 


hand, Védanta and Siddhanta on the other’ °. 


Thus, as the philosopher Tayumanavar is held in great esteem by the followers 
of the pantheistical school, and the doctrines which he held respecting God and the 


universe may be summed up in the following lines of Pope: 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 


As a poet, he certainly claims an undisputed pre-eminence over all his 
contemporaries. His spiritual songs, of which a collection consisting of 1453 stanzas 
of various meters was published at Madras in 1836, afford ample proof of his superior 


talents’. 


°° SN. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., pp. 31-34 
°° Simon Casie Chitty, Op.cit., p. 112 
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Siddhar Ramalingam (1823-1874 C.E.) 


Ramalinga Adigal is also popularly known as ‘Tiru Arutprakasa Vallalar’ or 
shortly as ‘Vallalar’, which literally means philantrophist, most liberal or benevolent 
person. Ramalinga adigal was born in Marudur (near Chidambaram) on Sunday the 
5 October 1823, to Ramaiah Pillai and Chinnammaiyar. When he was a child of six 
months, he lost his father. Then, their family settled at Karunkuli, a suburb of 
Chennai. His elder brother was looking after the family. Ramalinga was put to school 
at the age of five years. At that tiny age, he had written poems on Lord Muruga. He 
didn’t attend the school; instead he was always engaged in reciting the poems written 
by him, in ecstasy, at the famous Murugan temple of Kandakkottam. He used to sit 
alone separately in a separate room and one day when he was nine years old, he had 
the darsan of eternal light (Arutjothi). In 1835, at the age of 12 years, he started 


“70 Though he was unwilling, his elders 


giving discourses to the enthralled audience 
performed his marriage at his 21“ year. He didn’t have normal married life. In 1867, 
an anthology of his works was published by his disciple, with his consent under the 


: க ன்‌ ம்‌ | 
name ‘Tiru arutpd tirumurai’ (Divine songs of grace) or simply ‘Arutpd™’. 


His Tiruvarutpd is a collection of nearly 7000 poems written in clear and 
mellifluous Tamil. The text is divided into six books, only five of which were 
published during his lifetime. The early poems are confessional and devotional; the 
later ones deeply mystical. A number of them give accounts of his personal practice 
and experience.This work remains as a shining monument of his religious devotion, 


spiritual insight and poetical skill”. 


Ramalingar claimed to come in the line of Siddhas®” with the aim of 


transcending all barriers like caste and religion and to experience the Ultimate 


374 


Reality’. He was a saint, Siddha, mystic and poet-all rolled into one. He lead the life 


of an ascetic, wrapped his body with white cloth. In one of his hymns he refers to 


7 For more details, see Peter Heehs, Indian Religions, p. 416 
71 VR. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Op.cit., pp. 116-124 
“7 Ibid. 


2 TP. Meenakshisundaran, History of Tamil Literature, Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar, 
1965, ற. 165. 


* SP, Annamalai, The Life and Teachings of Saint Ramalingar, p. 1. 
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Siva-§akti who graciously bestowed in him all the powers of attainments. In another 
poem, he has mentioned that the eternal cosmic Dancer offered him all the siddhis. He 
also addressed Siva to be the crest jewel (diadem) and chief among the Siddhas. Siva 
was an expert in performing all miracles and wonders. He named the spiritual spot 
siddhi-valagam and Siddhi-puram, where he spent his last period in deep meditation 


and absorption. 


Like Tirumiilar and the other Siddhas, Vallalar aspired to attain deathless life 
which he professed to have achieved due to the Divine Grace. He preached a fresh 
type of four-fold purusdarthas Viz., ema-siddhi - the rare achievement providing 
oneself with protection; Saga kalvi - denotes the training in the processes of Yoga to 
attain immortality; kadavul-nilai arintal - the realization of God and becoming one 
with Him; and tattuva nigraham, the control over the tattvas of mayd, by transcending 
them, as against the traditional fourfold objectives viz., dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa. It seems that Vallalar’s concept of purusartha is peculiar to the Siddha school 
of thought. The conquest over the tattvas is the primary requisite, leading to the grand 
life of immortality which in the words of Vallalar is named maranamila peruvalvu. 
Many anecdotes and episodes are recorded in his biography to prove his yogic 
attainments and wonder-working powers. It is said that once his devoted servant maid 
used to keep in his room a wide oil lamp and an earthen vessel, filled with water 
instead of oil felicitating him to continue his writing work in the night. The next day, 
when the pious maid returned to serve, she wondered that the water lamp was burning 


throughout the night’. 


His Mantra 


Often he cared for all the people including those leading household life. For 
their welfare and perfect health, he prescribed manifold medicines prepared from the 
herbs, roots, nuts, buds, fruits, greens and other products of nature, fulfilling the 
requirements of a Siddha physician. He firmly believed in the Sahdakkalai means the 
art of deathlessness or immortality of the Siddhas, which he elaborately described in 
Arutperunjothi, the sixth book of his Tiruvarutpa. He insisted on practising yoga for 


attaining spiritual realization, supernatural powers and embodied immortality. 


75 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., pp.35-37 
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Interesting claims are made about the influence of Sufism on Ramalingar’°. The great 
mantra expounded by this Siddha  Ramalingam is  “Arutperuiijyothi, 
Tanipperurkarunai! Arutperunjyothi, Arutperunjyothi!” which means, Praise be to the 
Exalted Grace Divine! Praise be to the Unique-most Divine Compassion! Praise the 


Exalted Grace Divine! 
His Formula of Revitalization 


The Tamil Siddha School of therapeutics is mainly distinguished by its 
threefold approach to the cure and remedy of the ills that afflict humanity: mani, 
mantra and ausadha. They are the three features that characterize the work and 
teachings of the true Tamil Siddhas and distinguish them from their counterparts, the 
Natha Siddhas. Mani refers to the alchemical processing of mercury into a solidified 
bead, capable of achieving the desired alchemical results. Mantra is the Word of 
Power that is capable of performing the Act of Truth. Ausadha is the healing of 
afflictions by the use of special herbals recognized as mahausadhis or mahamiilikas. 
Alchemical writings such as Anandakandam specify certain of these special ausadhis 


or mahamiilikas as well as special manis. 


A recipe for rejuvenation is prescribed in his Tiruvarufpd, The recipe is 
made up of four varieties of lotuses: Senthamarai (red lotus) and the Venthamara 
(white lotus), the Akasa Thamarai (the Skyward looking one); and Kal Thamarai 
(stone lotus), found in the dry creeks in the surrounding hills of Rajapalayam in the 


far south. 
His Teachings 


He firmly believed that it is the hunger which lead the people to do unwanted 
things as often quoted in Tamil ‘Pasi vandiddap pattum parundu pogum’. Therefore, 
he started Samarasa Suddha Sanmdarga Satya Sangam and a Dharmasala in 1867, at 
Vadalur and provided for the needy and the orphans in his boarding house. Through 


this Dharmasdla, he converted thousands of persons into vegetarianism. Like 


°76 See R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 169 


‘"Porpaigayatthin podunaravauhj suddha jatamum pugalkindra; Verpandaramdi madimaduvum 
vilahgum pasuvin tim(b) palum; Narpanjagamum onrai kalandhu marana narai tirkum kodutthdi; 
Ninthranakku kaimaru edu koduppene! See S.A. Sarma, op.cit, p.101 
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Tirumilar who identifies Anbu with Siva’, he also advocates anbu (love) which 
transforms all human undertakings into a good life. It is in this sense that Siddhar 
Ramalingam composed his famous song on Anbu: 

Thou of Himalayan vastness, 

And yet how soon Anbu engulfs Thy Form; 

Immortal Lord of all gods, 

And yet how meekly dost Thou enter the kudil of Anbu, 

O Primordial Substance, 

And yet Anbu so enmeshes Thee in its folds; 

O Nectar of Immortality, 

How lightly dost Thou rest in Anbu’s Palm. 

Ocean of Mercy as Thou art, 

Yet so contained in Anbu’s crucible, 

O Light that illumines all life and logos, 

How mysteriously Anbu enshrines Thee; 

O Most High God! Verily Thou art Anbu embodied! °” 

Further, he recommended four-fold behaviors, being accessories to spiritual 
perfection of a person such as /ndriya-olukkam, denotes taming of the five-fold motor 
organs and sense-organs; Kdarana-olukkam, says about to purification of the four-fold 
internal instruments like manas (mind), buddhi (intellect), aharkara (ego) and citta 
(consciousness); Jiva-olukkam, denotes the maintaining of harmonious relationship 
with other human beings of the soceity without any discrimination; and the Anma- 
olukkam, denotes the sympathy and affection towards all other living beings including 
animals and plants. Vallalar felt the necessity of ethical preparation for becoming 
divine. His Siddha-marga enabled his personality to undergo three related types of 
transformations, essential for earning everlasting existence, such as Suddha-déha, 


Pranava-déha and Jiidna-deha°. 


But, His own teachings once brought Ramaliriga into conflict with the priestly 
establishment. His enemies circulated pamphlets against him to court on a trumped-up 
charge. His disciples began to make extravagant claims about his powers and, against 
his wishes, to worship him as a deity. Eventually he closed the .J/iidna Sabai and 
devoted himself exclusively to his own sadhana. In his last sermon, delivered in 


January 1894, he said: “Friends, I opened a shop but there was none to purchase; so I 


78 4pbum Sivanum irandenbar arivilar,;Anbe Sivamdvadevarum arigilar; 
Anbé Sivamdavadum Arindapin; Anbé Sivamai Amardirundare. Tirumantiram Verse. 257, p.112 


‘Translated by S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p. 100 
#0 SN, Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.38 
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have closed it. 1 will not be visible to your eyes for a certain period, although I will be 
universally present in the world... Worship God in the form of light and attain 


salvation’. 


The end of the life of Ramalinga is interesting. We already referred to his 
building a temple at Vadalur. Into a certain chamber in a cottage in the village of 
Mettukkuppam, near Vadaliir, Ramalinga retired for contemplation. On Thursday 30" 
January, 1874, when he completed his fifty years of age, he entered his room and told 
his disciple to lock the door from outside. When the door was opened a few days later, 
it was found that his body had disappeared. His disciples believed that he had 


performed the siddhi of dematerialisation. At that time he was fifty-one years old“! 
Sri Ramana Maharisi (1879-1950 C.E.) 


Sri Ramana Maharisi’s real name was Venkataraman. He was born in 1879. 
His father died when he was twelve, and he and his family went to Madurai, where he 
continued his education. Though he lost interest in his studies, he enjoyed reading the 
hagiography that tells the stories of Appar, Sundarar and other Saiva saints. He also 
read the Bible (he was attending an American mission school) and bits of the Siddha- 
inspired poetry of Tayumanavar, as well as the Téevaram. He began meditating, 
spending most of his time at a Siva temple. Then, when he was sixteen, he had an 
unexpected experience’ -, One day, for no particular reason, he became convinced he 
was going to die. Instead of abandoning himself to his fear, he lay down and 
considered the fact of death. That which died, he realized, was the body, but the body 
was not the “I”. Continuing his self-inquiry, he saw that “I”, which did not die, was 
the one transcendent Spirit. This self-realisation, which came to him as a direct 
intuitive perception and not as the result of logical analysis, never left him for the rest 
of his life’. He became absorbed in all contemplation of the deathless Spirit which 


he was. He took no interest in his body, which soon was covered with insect-bites. He 


“! Ihjd.,p.35; For more details, see Peter Heehs, Op.cit., pp.416-417; see also S.A.Sarma, Op.cit.,p. 100 


“Madhu Bazaz Wangu, World Religions: Hinduism, Vol. 6, Viva Books Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 2008 
(rep), pp.116,118. 


#3 See also T.V. Kapali Sastry, The Maharishi, Sri Ramanasraman, Tiruvannamalai, 1996, pp.21-23 
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ate only a part of the food that people brought for him to eat, and, being disinclined to 


speak, said nothing”. 


Many spiritual teachers of 19” and 20" century India expressed themselves in 
ways that declare their modernity. Sri Ramana Maharisi was one of the 20" century 
Siddhas. When one reads the talks of Ramana Maharisi, one can easily forget that 
they were spoken by a particular individual; a man born in southern Tamilnadu in a 
family of Saiva Brahmins at the end of the 19" century; rather they seem to come 
from a timeless spiritual consciousness, which expresses itself here in the Sanskrit of 
the Upanisdds and there in contemporary Tamil or Telugu. Sri Ramana came to be 
called Maharisi, meaning “great ascetic”. The appellation ‘Ramana’ was given by Sri 
Vasistha Ganapati Muni’ alias Sri Kavyakanta Ganapati Muni. He was considered 
as the foremost disciple of Sri Ramana, who proclaimed Sri Ramana as ‘Bhagavan Sri 


Ramana Maharisi’ in 1907°°6, 


Including Bhagavan Sri Ramana, many of the scholars say and believe that 
Siddhas are still alive, around the hills of Tiruvannamalai. Sri Ramana himself 
wandered in the forest of the Tiruvannamalai in search of the Siddhas. According to 
purdna there was a seat of the Siddha Arunagiri, who resides in the heart of the hill. 
For instance, when he was on the hill, Ramana used to take few devotees with him for 
the Giri-valam (going round the hill). This used to last from 9 p.m. to 4 a.m. Once 
while he was going with his devotees/followers, he pointed his face towards the sky 
and said: “Look, there perhaps are the Siddhas. They (people) say they are naksatras 
(stars) and pass them by!” Further, he walked on; he observed that the very stars were 
beneath his feet’. While defining the Siddhas, Ramana says that, “The effort of 
humanity from time immemorial has been to discover the eternal Joy (Chit and 
Ananda, Knowledge and Bliss) and this has been termed Tapasya. The result of such 
an effort is not the attainment of something new but only fitting the vehicle so as to be 


overtaken by the ever-present Grace and be in It, and then to find that there is nothing 


°# Peter Heehs, Op.cit., p. 475 
#5 TV, Kapali Sastry, Op.cit., p.22 


86 T.K. Sundaresa Iyer, At the Feet of Bhagavan, Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 1996, p.88; 
T.K. Sundaresa Iyer, one of his disciples states that ‘Sri Ramana Maharisi was an incarnation of Lord 
Subramanya’. Ibid. p. 98 


“7 T,V. Kapali Sastry, Op.cit., pp.82 -89 
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but It. Wherever there is a perfect vehicle the overtaking and the expression of Grace 
are immediate and perfect, and such a one is termed Maharisi, siddha, Jivan-Mukta 


388 
and so on”. 


People who visited Sri Ramana used to discuss with Him the several aspects 
of spiritual life and also the attainment of psychic and magical powers (siddhi). But he 
used to say that “we are all Siddhas, because it is only after very great efforts and 
penances that we achieved this bodily existence. The purpose of this wonderful 
attainment is to achieve the greatest of all attainments, i.e., the pure Existence- 
knowledge Bliss. In the view of a jridni, these powers are no more real than those 
gained in a dream”. According to him Siddhi means “one must do to drop the ego- 


389 To illustrate 


sense. This is the practice (sadhana) and this is perfection (siddhi) too 
this principle, Sri Ramana used to quote the story in the Prabhuliriga Lila of a great 
Siddha Goraksnath. After very great efforts of various kinds, Goraksnath had 
perfected his physical body that it would not die even for a thousand years. He put his 
body to various tests, and it stood them all well, even it never be cut or pierced by the 


sword. 
Who am I? 


The Maharisi’s first works are transcripts of verbal exchanges he had with 
people who came to him during his early years in Tiruvannamalai. Nan yar? (Who 
Am 1), a series of twenty-eight questions and answers, dates from the period around 
1902, and remains one of his best-known works. In his replies, he presented the 
method of self-enquiry, which is the basis of his spiritual teaching’. Who am I? — 
This is a basic question of spiritual life. Sages and mystics of all religions accompany 
the seekers in pursuing this question. This quest takes one to the deeper realms of self- 
understanding (dtmabodha). Ultimately all spiritual paths point to the realization of 
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the divine dimension of our being’. 


“TK. Sundaresa Iyer, Op.cit., pp.77-78 
“2 Ihid., p.74 
°° Peter Heehs, Op.cit., p. 477 


“21 S§. Painadath, The Power of Silence,Indian Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Delhi, 2011, 
p. 134 
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Iam the Self (atman). I am Being-Consciousness. Being is my nature. I am the 
Self-aware Witness-Consciousness. I have no identity with the three states — waking, 
dream and sleep; they pass and re-pass in my presence. I am the knower of reality; I 
have my identity with the Divine. To me death means only identifying the self with 
the non-self. This is intoxication and this intoxication is Death. The discrimination 
which removes this intoxication is Immortality. This Immortality is not obtained after 
prolonged penance and at some distant point of time. It is obtained here and now. AS a 
result of this discrimination I steady myself to enquire who I am. After this enquiry, 
as instructed by Benign Guru, I find the ‘TI’ to be the real substratum, the Self ever 
aware. All this enquiry is only on the path, for the Final Goal is the Supreme 
wholeness, into which there is nothing to enquire. I am the Final Goal of the path. The 
reality that ‘I AM’ appears to be hidden by confusion and a veil. But by the Grace of 
the Guru, I being fixed firmly in my own reality, the veils have fallen away, both 
inside and out; so 1 am the One Indivisible, the Tiiriya (Fourth State). Yet though it be 
termed the “fourth” with reference to the changing three states, yet this “fourth” is the 
substratum and the primal state of Being. When this “fourth” is in contact with the 


Guru’s real nature, then is established Being, and then is the One Whole’. 


Since then it is this Supreme and Real Self within that has taken charge of the 
personal self and outer being, of the mental activities, of his very bodily movements. 
“My Sadhana! The whole work was finished in twenty minutes, in less than half an 
hour”, said Maharisi. Hence he lays stress upon this Sadhana of searching for the self 
within one’s own being, in the heart and often mentions this as the direct method and 
as superior to other Veddntic Sadhanas such as ‘I am He’, I am Brahman’, ‘All is 
Brahman’, ‘All this is not self’ neti neti, etc., etc., Go deep to find They Self that is 
the real ‘I’; everything else can wait. Other problems can be solved afterwards if they 


arise,” is often his exhortation. 


Ramana Maharisi taught mainly by silence. People would come to him with 
questions in their heads or anguish in their hearts. After sitting before him, they would 
feel their questions vanish and their anguish disappear. Whenever he replied, instead 
of giving a satisfactory answer, he undermined the question by forcing his visitors to 
ask themselves that “Who am I?” During his later years, his talks became more 


2 T.K. Sundaresa Iyer, Op.cit., pp.74-76 
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extensive, and some were noted down by disciples like T. K. Sundaresa Iyer, Kapali 
Sastry etc. and were published. These talks form the bulk of his teachings. His 
Complete Works, which includes his writings and translations, comprises nearly three 
hundred pages. Though he was not interested in philosophy and scripture, sometimes 
he went through books brought by others to him. Prompted by disciples, he made a 
number of translations of Sanskrit texts into Tamil; he also wrote a few short works in 


Tamil prose and poetry, along with the occasional poem in Telugu and Malayalam’ -. 


After living for many years in shrines or in caves, the Maharisi settled at a 
place at the foot of Arunachala where his mother, who had joined him, had been 
buried. A asram gradually developed here and, as he became well known in India and 
abroad, hundreds of aspirants came to see him. He always remained accessible for 
part of the day to his disciples as well as visitors. Though he denied he was anyone’s 
guru, he took seriously the spiritual and even the material welfare of those who came 
to him. In 1949, the Maharisi developed a tumour on his arm. After permitting an 
unsuccessful operation, he told those concerned about his health: “There is no cause 
for alarm. The body itself is a disease. Let it have its natural end”. He left his mortal 
body peacefully in April 1950. 

Five stanzas on the One Self 


When, forgetting the Self, one thinks 
That the body is oneself and goes 
Through innumerable births 

And in the end remembers and becomes 


The Self, know this is only like 
Awaking from a dream wherein 
One has wandered over all the world. 


One ever is the Self. To ask oneself 
“Who and whereabouts am 1? 

Is like the drunken man’s enquiring 
“Who am I?” and “Where am I?” 


The body is within the Self. And yet 

One thinks one is inside the inert body, 
Like some spectator who supposes 

That the screen on which the film is thrown 
Is within the picture. 


Does an ornament of gold exist 
Apart from the gold? Can the body exist 
Apart from the Self? 


°° Peter Heehs, Op.cit., p. 476 
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The ignorant one thinks “I am the body”; 
The enlightened knows “Iam the Self’. 


The Self alone, the Sole Reality, Exists for ever. 
If of yore the First of Teachers 
Revealed it through unbroken silence 
Say who can reveal it in spoken words 


Subramaniya Bharathi (1882-1921 C.E.) 


9394 


C. Subramaniya Bharathi, a Brahmin by caste, was born on December 11, 
1882, at Ettaiyapuram in Tirunelveli District of Southern Tamilnadu to Mr 
Chinnasamy and Mrs. Laksmi’ °°, Though he was poor in his studies at school, 
Bharathi became a literary prodigy during later years. He settled in Chennai in 1904 
and worked as a translator and journalist. When South India was untouched by the 
cultural and political nationalism of the North, Bharathi and his associates got in 
touch with the leaders of the Nationalist Party and promoted their views in Tamil 
Newspapers. The patriotic poems that Bharathi published at this time were soon on 
the tongue of every Tamilian’ °. As his poems kindled the spirit of nationalism among 
the people, he was suffered by the oppression of the British. Therefore, he came to 
Puducherry in September 1908, to escape from the arrest by the British, and stayed 
there for a decade and left Puducherry in November 1918. Bharathi returned to 
British India from Puducherry in 1919. Like Swami Vivekananda, Bharathi also could 
not last long and died young in 1921, as he was attacked by a temple elephant at 


Triplicane in Chennai. 


During his brief life span, Bharathi transformed the Tamil language, long 
hobbled by academic conventionalism, into a powerful means of popular expression, 
which he used to give voice to his patriotic, social, literary and mystical interests’ 
While mentioning about him, M. Arunachalam says that “the one poet who forged a 
link between the past and the present and between the present and the future, who 


excelled in prose as well as in poetry, and who exploited journalism to a higher 


°% These songs are the last poetic composition which contains the same teachings as those he gave his 
earliest disciples. Primarily it was written in Telugu by Sri Ramana at the request of a devotee and later 
translated into Tamil. The above verses translated into English by K. Swaminathan. Quoted in Peter 
Heehs, Op.cit., p. 489 


°° A, Ramasamy, History of Pondicherry, Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1986, p. 216 
°° Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., pp. 593-594 
“7 A. Ramasamy, Op.cit., p. 216 
°* Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., pp. 593-594 
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literary purpose with considerable success, was Subramaniya Bharathi. The rise of 
this genius synchronized with the freedom fight, and in him we have perhaps the 
greatest national poet for all time. The passing of years will only heighten the value of 
his poetry; even after nationalism dies, a major portion of his poetry will live as a 
cherished literary legacy of the Tamils. He was a prolific writer; poetry, prose, short 
story, political criticism, social reform, devotional writing, and philosophical 


exposition flowed from his pen freely”. 


Subramaniya Bharathi’s works can be grouped under three categories: a) 
nationalistic poems, b) the stray occasional verses, and c) mini-epics. His New 
Attisidi is a short work on the lines of Avvai’s poem, written with the stinging 
patriotism of a revolutionary fighter. During his stay in Puducherry, Bharathi 
composed the famous song ‘Enru Taniyum Intha Suthantira Tagam’. The epics Kuil 
Paftu, Kannan Pattu, and Parichali Sabatham and several poems like ‘Suthantira 
Perumai’, ‘Suthantira Déviyin Tuti’, and Suthantira Pallu were also written by him at 
Puducherry. He also wrote verses in praise of ‘Siddhanantha Samy temple’ and 


Manakula Vinayaka Temple in Puducherry. 
Tantric Elements in the Songs of Bharathi 


One can find Tantric elements in the songs of Bharathi like Sakti worship, 
yogic ideas and other spiritual things which are connected with the Siddhas. Like the 
traditional Tamil Siddhas, Bharathi also insisted on the worship of Mother-goddess in 
the name of Sakti which is common to all Siddha fraternity. He addresses this Sakti as 
En Masatti (My Own Excellent Power), a term that so endearingly identifies Bharathi 
with the very Sakti. He also calls her as Vaiyattadevi (the Beloved of the Universe)! 
His primary literary influence remained the Tamil classics and also the poetry of the 
Tamil Siddhas. Zvelebil rightly points out that “not only the form and language of 


some of his songs, but to a great extent the imagery and the content is derived directly 


from Siddha poetry”. Bharathi like to speak of himself as a Siddha and he tried to 


* M. Arunachalam, An Introduction to the History of Tamil Literature, Gandhi Vidyalayam, 
Tiruchitrambalam, 1974, p. 323 


400 A, Ramasamy, Op.cit., p. 216 
“0! S.A. Sarma, Op.cit., p. 69 
“02 Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Poets, p.121 
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imitate the style of Tayumanavar, whose poems are found in the style and ideas of the 


Siddhas. 
His Poems on the Literary Style of the Siddhas 


The poems of the Siddhas reflect a warm and positive attitude to the world and 
life. In that way Subramaniya Bharathi also treated every person as the king of the 
country, he felt divinity in every atom of the soil and in every man and woman, he 
realized God in his ordinary life, in his friends, in his teachers and masters and even in 


his servants and sang those things in his Kannan Patt 


. The Siddhas always wrote 
for the ordinary folk, and had a strong preference for the people’s language or in 
colloquial, though the subject matter may be beyond ordinary comprehension. Highly 
impressed by Siddha ideology and poetry, Bharathi consciously employed Siddha folk 
meters and colloquialism in his poetry. He often used the cintu"" meter in his songs 


with alacrity and got undoubted success". 


The songs addressed to Kannamma by Aluguni Siddha“°, also inspired 
Bharathi to compose his famous Kannamma songs. Siddha Pambatti is famous for his 
songs in Cintu meter and Siddha Kaduveli is famous for his ananta kalippu kind of 
meter. Tayumanavar and others sung in a folk metre known as Kilik-Kanni. Bharathi 
himself has sung one piece on those lines*’. Ramalinga Siddha composed his verses 
in the ordinary rhythm of respectable colloquial speech. Bharathi imitated the songs 


of Ramalinga after understanding the rhythm and the secret of the poetic communion 


க்‌ Subramanya Bharathi, Kannan Pattu, 


“ Cintu is probably the most widespread musical form in Tamil folk literature. Many songs connected 


with rituals among the Tamils are in this meter. See also K.Kailasapathy, On Bharathi, New Century 
Book House Pvt. Ltd, Madras, 1987, pp. 52-55 


“05 Therefore Bharathidasan (1891-1964), the foremost disciple of Bharathi and one of the great 
revolutionary poets of Puducherry, called Bharathi ‘the father of Cintu’ meaning that he ushered into 
mainstream Tamil poetry the cintu which has till then largely confined to the sub stream. 


“0° Aluhuni Siddha is famous for his songs in lament tone and hence got his name as Aluguni, the 
mourner. He has written a popular poem with mystical and Yogic ideas, dressed with symbolisms 
which are difficult to understand. Its popularity is due to its song quality. Conceiving the Supreme 
Power as Sakti and addressing her as Kannamma, this Siddha unburdens in songs his thoughts and 
feelings. See A.V. Subramania Aiyar, Op.cit., pp. 70-71 

“7 M. Arunachalam, op.cit. p. 271 

“08 Saint Ramalinga’s verses are mostly in encir virutham. He also composed musical compositions 
such as Kirttanai, kummi etc. But when he evolved as a great mystic and a great poet, he preferred the 
rhythm of the common speech rather than the high class literary style. See T. P. Meenakshisundaran, 
Papers on Linguistics and Literature, Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar, 1965, pp. 80-81; For 
more details about St. Ramalinga see Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit, pp. 416-429. 
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of Ramalinga. Hence, he has written kirttanais and also verses in the forms of cintu, 


kanni, ananta kalippu, kavati cintu, pallu, etc. 
Bharathi’s Association with Puducherry Siddhas 


Bharathi took asylum in Puducherry in September 1908, stayed there for a 
decade till November 1918“, Due to this association, he learnt many secrets of yogic 
life and gave some references about Siddhars in his compositions. Bharathi in one of 
his songs refers to a Kullasami Siddha also known as Mangottai Sami as his ‘Guru’ 
(preceptor) who taught him the secrets of prandydma’. Then he tells about 
Govindasamy Siddhar as ‘Govinda .Jidni’ and his miracles”'’. It is said that Bharathi 
was also initiated through ‘Nayana Diksa’ (initiation through his eyes) by Siddha 
Yalpanathu adigal (a Siddhar from Yalpinam i.e. Sri Lanka). Besides them, Bharathi 
refers to the Puduchérry Siddhars like ‘Kadarkari Andi’, ‘Mouna Samiyar’ and 
‘Milagai Pala Samiyar’ in his songs. Meanwhile, Bharathi also came in touch with Sri 
Aurobindo. He nurtured Bharathi’s interest in the Vedas and other Sanskrit 
scriptures”. To some extent, in his ‘sixty-six’ verses", Bharathi declared himself as 
a Siddhar that ‘There were many Siddhars before me; I too am one in their line’“’”. 


Bharathi used to sit and sleep in the Siddhananda Sami temple at Karuvadikuppam”’’. 
His Self-Declaration as a Siddha 


In his Poyyo Meyyo (True or False), Bharathi presents a forceful statement of 


1°. In the later 


his logically realistic understanding of God, World and the Individua 
years, much of his writing was prophetic and far ahead of his times. Bharathi had the 
poetic vision of the declaration of Indian Independence long before India got her 


independence on 15ம்‌ August 1947, and he sung it in his sutantira-p-pallu, as 


4 


A. Ramasamy, Op.cit., p. 216 

“10 Bharathi Sixty Six, Gurukkal Sthuthi (Kullasami Pugal), Verse Nos.19 to 36 

“1! Ibid. (Govindasami Pugal) Verse Nos.37 to 39 

#12 For more details about Sri Aurobindo see Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit, pp. 455-474 
“13 Bharathi Sixty Six, (Muthar Kandam) Verse No. 1. 

“14 Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., p. 162 


4 


ei Very next to this temple is a Mango groove, in which Bharathi wrote his famous Kuil Paffu, 
therefore this groove was named as Kuil Thoppu. 


“16 S.A. Sarma, Op.cit.,p. 67 
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‘aduvome pallu paduvomé ananda sutantiram adainthu vittom endru’*!?. For this kind 
of his prophetic attitude and predicting power, he was classified under the group of 
mystic poets"®. However, one step ahead, Bharathi himself declared as one among 
the Siddhas. Bharathi by nature was a Sdkta. He named himself Saktidasan. He 
invoked the Divine Mother reciting her manifold names such as Mahakali, Parasakti, 
Uma, Bhairavi, Manonmani, Mahamayi, etc., who offered him everything and who 
avoided him from entering into the dense forest of despair and distress. He stated that 


because of her immense grace, he was able to compose poems as sweet as honey!’ 


Bharathi, in one of his poetical works entitled ‘Bharathi Sixty-Six’, speaks of 
the hoary Siddha tradition from which he claimed to have descended. He confesses 
that it is not he who so composed the verses, but the Divine Sakti who illuminate his 


intelligence and inspires the verses”. He declared in his autobiography that ‘There 


were many Siddhas before me; I too am one in their line’. 


Of the hallowed tradition of the Siddhas am I born- 

And now am arrived here in this land! 

Many an elder Siddha have I as precursors!-Mind Jewel! 
Abiding within verily inspires my verses! 

My Own, The Most High! Beloved of the Universe! 


He also sung many independent songs on various national leaders, renowned 
Siddhas like Tayumanava. The following songs are given as a specimen of his 


versatile fields of interests. 
On Tayumanavar 


You willed to live forever, A symbol of sweet Tamil. 
You are young even today, Deathless like Tamil. 
You knew that is utter Bliss. And That is Utter Bliss. 


Part of the undying heavens, abide with our transcience too! “ 


4 


I” Subramanya Bharathi, Verse No.31, Sutantira-p-pallu, Even today we sing this song on our 
Independence day and national day celebrations. 


#18 See Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit, pp. 593-594 
® S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.40 


4 


4 


20 S.A. Sarma, op.cit., p. 67 
“1 Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., p. 162 


“2 Eaakku munnéechittar palarirunddrappa; Yinum vanden oru cittaninda nattil; 

Manattinile nindridanai eludugindral;Manonmani, En Masatti, Vaiyattudévi! See Bharathi Sixty Six, 
(Muthar Kandam) Verse No. 1, English version of this song is quoted in Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 
595 
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On Nandalala 


1 see your complexion, Nandalald, in the crows dark feathers. 

1 see the divine green, O Nandaldld, in the leaves of all the trees 

Tis thy music, Nandalald, that I hear, in all the sounds of the world 
And I thrill with your touch Nandaldld, when my finger feels the flame. *“ 


About Joy 


The world is charged with sweetness, the sky is sweetly fashioned. 
The air is sweet. Fire, water, earth, all is sweet. 

The sun is beneficent, the moon is beneficent. 

The stats in the sky are wondrous beautiful. 

Sweet is rain, lighining, thunder. 

Sweet is ocean, mountain, forest, Rivers are joy-giving. 
Ore, tree, plant, creeper, Flower, fruit, all give joy. 
Bird, insect, animal, all, all good creatures are. 

Fishes and the denizens of the deep are good. 

Men are very good too. 

Male and female are alike good. Childhood is blessed. 
Sweet is youth, and age is sweet. 

Welcome life, and welcome, death! ப 


His poems also provide us the evidence of the continuity of the Siddha 
tradition. He advocates the elimination of casteism, liberation of women and 
proclaims that all citizens are kings of this country (ellorum innattu mannar). Like 
many other Siddhars of yore, he too boasts of his latent powers achieved by yoga and 
discipline. To him the Lord of Death is nothing more than a trivial blade of grass. He 


sung that: 


The crows and sparrows are our clan. 
The seas and hills are our kin. 
We behold none but ourselves, 

426 
Wherever we turn our eyes. 


Thus, the great national poet of Tamilnadu, Subramanya Bharathi inspired by 
the songs of Siddhas and through his direct contact with the Siddhas of Puducherry, 
obtained the latent occult power in him. Bharathi is also a great Siddha apart from 


being a poet of the common man. He used the language of the common man in his 


“3 Bharathi Songs, Tani Patalkal, Tayumdinvar Valthu, pp. 256-257, for English version see Peter 
Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 595 


“ Bharathi Songs, Bhakti Patalkaf, Nandalala, No. 48, p. 159; instead of the term Nandalalda, Prema 
Nandakumar used the word ‘Krsna’ in her works. See Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 595 


“5 Bharathi Songs, Vasana Kavithai, Inbam-l1. p.452, for English version, Peter Heehs (ed.), 
Op.cit.,p.595 
“2° Bharathi Songs, Jana Patalkaf, Jaya Périkai, verse 3, p. 197; for English version see Ibid., p. 595 
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works as the language of his poetry. He was well versed in both the elite idiom as well 


as the language of the folk genre. 
Swami Siddhananda 


Swami Siddhananda was born at Vandipalayam village, near Cuddalore. He 
lost his father in his young age and grown under the care of his mother, who engaged 
in the business of selling flowers and supplying garlands to the PataliSvara temple at 
Cuddalore. It is said that, in his childhood, he attained the divine powers by the grace 
of Lord Patali§vara. People believed that his words became true. He cured the 
diseased persons and solved the people’s problems and sorrows. Therefore people 
started calling him as ‘Siddhananda Samigal’*°”. As days passed, Siddhananda’s 
name, fame and his miraculous powers started to spread all over the neighbouring 
states. Hearing about him and his powers, one Muthukumarasami of Muthialpet, 
Puducherry, invited Siddhananda to Puducherry, to cure his wife, Annammal, who 
was suffering from severe stomach pain. Siddhananda cured her pain. 
Muthukumarasami Pillai offered his garden at Karuvadikuppam to Siddhananda for 
his stay, (where the present Siddhananda Sami’s temple is located). It is also said that 
during his period of stay, Sami performed various miracles. He often engaged in 
performing Yoga and meditation. He lived in Puducherry till his death"*.He 
performed various miracles for the benefit of the common people. When he reached 
the age of sixty, he predicted his death and instructed his disciples about his day of 
attaining yoga-samadhi and how to perform the rituals for the Samadhi. Thus, on the 
Tamil month of Vaikasi 15” (25% May 1837) at the age of his sixty-five, he attained 
his Samadhi. Muthukumarasami constructed in his garden at Karuvadikuppam (in 
front of the Fathima Hr. Sec. School) the Samadhi, a small shrine on the Samadhi; 
established a big mutt, dug a well and constructed a pond to the south of the Samadhi 
shrine. Every year on the death anniversary of Sami Siddhananda, the Gurupiija is 


celebrated in this Samadhi shrine with pomp and glory. Meanwhile, in one of his 


“7 C.S.Murugesan, Bharathi Kanda Siddhargal, Azhagu Pathipagam, Chennai, 2000, pp. 55-83; see 
also C.S.Murugesan, Puducherry Siddhargal, Shankar Pathipagam, Chennai, 2007, pp. 14-17 


“8 C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit., pp. 55-83 
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songs, Bharathi mentions about Sami Siddhananda”. He is considered as the most 


celebrated Siddhar in Puducherry. 


Kulla Sami Siddhar 

He was so named perhaps because of his dwarf form. Bharathi adores this 
Siddha to be his jfiina-guru-desika, who is also named Mankottai Sami’. He 
displayed to Bharathi the power of Pardsakti and the secrets of siddhis. The poet pays 
glowing tributes to his preceptor who is none other than the cosmic Dancer to him. 
The Siddha actually experienced the ultimate space, transcending the triple pal Viz., 
the maya space, the bodha space and the upasdnta space. (Muppdl also denotes jiva, 
ISvara and jagat. Then, it means that the Siddha crossed the levels of soul, God and 
world and reached the highest reality). He showed Bharathi the means of having 
contact with the celestial sphere, though living on earth.He bestowed Bharathi the 
state of calmness. He was actually Kumdra Deva, protected him through kuppdya- 
jfidna"' removing the chillness of death. He was a distilled jini who cut asunder the 
bonds and burnt the fear complex.He bore on his head-crown the Ganges of 
knowledge. To measure the greatness of such a great Siddha is just to measure the sun 


by the chain. He made his life immortal through the application of kaya-kalpa. 


Bharathi narrated the context of meeting the Siddha Kulla Sami alias 
Mankottai Sami at Puducherry in the small house of Rajaram Aiyar; a Brahmin 
migrated from Nagapattinam, while he was correcting the Tamil translation of some 
Upanisads, done by his father. On the arrival of the Siddha, Bharathi became 


emotional, charged with piety and commenced to address him in the following way: 


“2 Siddhandha Simi Tirukkoil Vaiyilil, Dipa Oli yundéim — Penne! 

Muthdandha Vidhi Muluthaiyum Kattida, Munda Thiruchchudaram — Penne! 

Ullath thalukkum Udalirk kuraikalum, otttavarum Chudarim — Penne! 

Kallath thanangal Anaithum velippadak, Katta varum chudaram — Penne! 

Thonrrum Uyirgal anaithum nan renpathum, Thorra murui jchudarim — Penne! 

Miinru vagaippadum Kdlanan renpathai, Munna ridum chudaram — Penne! 

Pattinan thaninulum pakkanan renpathai, Parka Olichchudaram — Penne! 

Kattu manaiyilum koil nan renpathaik, Kana Olir Chuddram — Penne!;  -Bharathi, Jidna Patalkal, 
No.14 


“0 Mankottai literally means the mango’s nut. But, here it denotes symbolically the fruition of 
Kundalini-yoga, attained by the Siddha. Here it is right to compare the Kudambai Siddhar’s song on 
mankai-pal. See Kudambai Siddhar Songs, Verse 28, p. 271 

“! Kuppdyam means jacket or shirt. Just like changing one’s shirt, the soul changes its physical body. 
This wisdom is noted by Bharathi as kuppdya- jidnam., 
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Oh my Father! Preceptor! There are some people speaking of you a jhani 
while others a lunatic. Some others adore that you have accomplished with 
Astariga-yoga siddhi (eight-fold yogic attainments). I pray you to reveal your 
good self without indulging in rhetorics. Who are you? Why do you ramble, 
wrapped your body with rags and tatters? What is it that you wink like a 
celestial? Why do you pray with the urchins and dogs in the street? Why do 
you wander casting the look of Buddha? Why have you assumed the form of 
Supreme Siva? Entreat you to kindly reveal your goodself. 


Meanwhile, the siddha tried to escape, but Bharathi cleverly stopped him. 
Looking around, the Siddha smiled and again wriggled out of his grip and ran to the 
fields. Bharathi followed him and caught hold of him. Then, the Siddha taught him 
the basic principles of Vedanta and also Vaci-Yoga. He further instructed him to earn 
personal experience (anubhava-jhana) which alone would clear all doubts and 
procure salvation. Bharathi narrated an interesting anecdote of the Siddha, occurred in 
a different day. He asked him the reason of carrying on his back a big sack of dust, 


waste and rags. 


The noble Siddha smiled and replied: “J bear the burden of dust on the outer 
Side of my personality. But you people bear the same in your heart!”’. Through 
examples and precepts, symbolism and expressed language, Kulla Sami, the Siddha 


taught the poet many a message, elevating the level of his spiritual life”. 


Govinda-Jiidni 


The second Siddha whom Bharathi met when he lived in Puducherry was one 
Govinda-jrdni alias Govinda Sami. He was a great yogin and a kind mother to the 
afflicted beings. To his kindness, even sea could not be a comparison. He discarded 
delusion of anxiety and worry and experienced the divinity in all beings. One day he 
showed the form of the dead father of Bharathi. Likewise, he assumed the form of his 
dead mother. As a result, Bharathi came to know that the Siddha Govindan was not 
only a great yogin but also a supreme jrani and mystic. After taking refuge at his holy 


feet, Bharathi abandoned the fear of death and attained strength”, 


“2 SN. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., pp. 41-42 
“3 Ihid., pp. 42-43 
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Yalpanam Kathirvel Samy 


Kathirvél samy was a native of Srilanka who came and settled in Puducherry, 
near the Papammal temple at Muthialpet and waited for the arrival of Ramalinga. At 
Siddhananda temple he engaged in deep meditation and attained miraculous 
powers.Then he stayed at the present “Sithankudi’ area. He taught Kundalini yoga to 


the poet Bharathi and also demonstrated தி 


. Bharathi portrays him as a boat of 
wisdom (jana toni) to redeem even the sinners across the ocean of birth. He 
showered immense grace through his benign eyes on Bharathi at Puducherry. Bharathi 
firmly believed that total surrender at the feet of the Siddha, thinking him nothing less 
than ISvara and Sankara would fetch one all the attainments. When St. Ramalinga 
visited Puducherry, he met him and received his blessings. He performed (Mouna 
Vratha) silence for eighteen days, in the Siddhananda temple. Then he shifted his hut 


in the Kandankudi of Brindhavanam area. 


Daily he visited and offered worship at the Siddhananda temple and returned 
to Brindavanam. He offers food and other needful things to the needy people. One 
day, he gave a one rupee coin, which he produced by converting the coconut shell, to 
a lady who asked for help. He told her that he will give her daily one rupee only for 
ten days with a condition that within that period she has to search a job. He also 
instructed her to utilize the coin only in big shops which have good slaes and not even 
by mistake in any petty shops. But the lady remained lethargic without searching any 
Job. On the tenth day, she purchased goods in a petty shop. The shop-keeper found a 
coconut shell in the shape of a coin in his treasure box. Then he enquired the lady, 
who told him that the coin was offered to her by an ascetic. The shopkeeper thought 
that the fake ascetic only cheated the lady. Therefore, he took the lady along with 
other neighbouring merchants and shopkeepers to Kathirvelsamy. Understanding the 
situation, Kathirvel Samy himself burnt his hut and diverted the angry mob to control 
the fire. But before they could react the hut was completely gutted. The very next 
day, the shopkeeper saw that the hut remained there as it is without any damage. He 


realized his mistake and asked for apology. Samy laughed at him and gave him a one 


“ Sybrahmaniya Barathi, Bharathi Sixty-six, Verses No.40-41, p. 292 
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rupee coin to compensate the one rupee that the shopkeeper lost on that day. Then 


after nothing is known about his last days, or where he went from Puducherry. 
Kuvalai Kannan 


The fourth Siddha whom Bharathi met during his dwelling at Puducherry was 
Kuvalai Kannan. Bharathi praises him to be the Lord of Kailas, mounted on the bull. 
Though the Siddha was born in the Brahmin caste, he denounced the caste hierarchy 
and treated the outcaste and others equally without any discrimination. All the hermits 
and ascetics were the friends of Kuvalai Kannan, while the celestials were his 
devotees. He was an undaunted hero. It was he who brought the Siddha of Jaffha to 
his residence. Bharathi stated that he decorated his heart with the lotus feet of Kuvalai 


Kannan, and felt simultaneously the sense of eternal liberation’. 
Other Siddhars of Puducherry Region 


Apart from the above said Siddhas, there are different lists of Siddhas in 
Puducherry. The available lists and the legends or the historical facts reveal the 
continuity of the Siddha tradition in Puducherry. There are no authentic records or 
sources available to know about their history. However, based on C.S. Murugesan’s 
work Puducherry Siddhargal, and various lists found in the popular Siddha shrines, and 
personal interviews conducted by me with the devotees of respective Siddha-Ksetras, 
following information is gathered which is presented here on the chronological basis. 


(See Appendix 2) 
Pavalakodi Siddhar 


The samadhi shrine of Pavalakodi Siddhar is located at Sombattu village of 
Mannadipattu Commune of Puducherry. Around Wi century, this Siddha lived in a 
forest on the way to Virudhachalam. Due to the efforts of one Dalavai Reddy of 
Sombattu village, he came to this village and stayed there. People called him as 
Pavalakodi Siddhar. Since he used such kinds of herbals to cure the diseases, he got 
that name. It is also said that, there are two villages named Pavalakodi and 
Pavalankadu near Virudhachalam. He made a physically handicapped to walk, cured 


leprosy, etc. He also had the power of foretelling. He himself announced about his 


ந்‌ Subramaniya Bharathi, Bharathi Sixty-six, Verses No.42-44, 292-3;.S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.43 
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end. One day he informed about his samadhi to Dalavai Reddy. By his instruction, 
they also constructed the cemetery (samadhi) at Sombattu village. More than hundred 
years, it lost its importance. But very recently, i.e. after 2011, it again got more 
importance and usual oblations, gurupitja on January 16”, etc. are conducted 


regularly in a grand manner”, 
Sri Nagalinga Samy 


Sri Nagalinga samy was the 10” pontiff of Sri Ambalathidum Iyer Matha of 
Chidambaram. When Malik Kafur invaded India, particularly South India, 
Chidambaram was under his threat. Therefore, he took two of his disciples, covered 
the statue of Manickavasaga, donated by the Pandya ruler, with palm leaf manuscripts 
and some oblation articles, and packed with silk cloth and carried it in a palanquin 
like a corpse. They reached Puducherry via Cuddalore. Since it is procession of dead 
body, the soldiers left them to move. Meanwhile, Chidambaram was demolished by 


Malik Kafur. 


At Puducherry, Nagalinga samy stayed in a hut near the sea shore and 
continued his matha works. The palm leaves were kept in a silver casket and piijas 
were conducted daily. The fame of Nagalinga Samy began to spread in Puducherry 
region. He performed many miracles like regaining one’s eye sight, speech to a dumb 
and so on. During his last days, he appointed one of his senior disciples as an 
eleventh pontiff of the matha. After his death, his disciples constructed his Samadhi in 
the matha itself and installed a Sivaliiga on it. Every year on the Tamil month of Ani, 
7" Gurupiijd is conducted to him. Even today, daily piijds were conducted to the 
Silver casket containing the palm leaf manuscripts, and every year on Mahdsivardatri, 
the casket was opened and offered oblations. In his honour, the French Government 
named this street as Ambalathadum Iyer Madam St. and also often honored the head 


of this matha in all of its public functions’. 


“°° Due to efforts taken by the villagers with the help of Puduchérry Chief Minister Rangasamy, the 
samadhi shrine was again renovated and oblations were continuing therein of. Interview with K. 
Purushothamma Reddy, (68), Reddy St. Sombattu village. 16.1. 2012. 


“7 C.S.Murugesan, Puducherry Siddhargal, pp. 35-42 
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Sri Saktivél Paraminanda Siddhar 


Arutguru Sri Saktivel Paramananda Siddhar was the native of Cuddalore. He 
was born in a rich family. His father was died when he was a child hence protected by 
his brothers. After his father’s death the assets were divided into five shares. His 
brothers are too concentrated on his assets instead of caring on him. Therefore he 
divided his assets into four equal divisions and gave to his brothers and then left from 
his home. From his childhood he was interested in worshipping Devi Parasakti. After 
visiting many temples, finally he settled near Mudaliarpet near Puducherry town. 
There he started meditating in a coconut grove Devi ParaSakti and worshipped her 
formless image. He also helped the needy through his divine powers, therefore 
devotees gathered around him. Since he gave blissfulness to all, his real name 
‘Saktivel’ was called with the suffix as Saktivel Paramananda Siddhar. One day he 
informed his close disciples about his samadhi and also told them about coming of 
railway line and a big factory near his mutt in future and thousands of families will be 
benefited through them. Then he attained his samadhi on 23" of Tamil month Adi. He 
was buried at the place he showed. Every year on that day, the gurupiijd was 
celebrated. At present, nearer to his samadhi shrine, the Anglo French Textiles and a 
railway line was constructed. Then after a long period of interval, again from 1998 
onwards, with the efforts made by the employees of AFT mills, the gurupijd is 
celebrated continuously, and also big mandapa was constructed very recently (2012) 
in this samadhi shrine. It is said that he was the contemporary of Siddha 


Ramalinga”. 
Sri Teéngai Samigal (Villiandr) 


The Samadhi of Sri Téngai Samigal is situated at Tattafichavady, just opposite 
to the electricity sub-station of Villianur, in the northern side of the Villiandr — 
Puduchérry high ways. It is a small temple —like structure made up of iron sheets in 
which a litga is installed. No much information is available about this Siddha. It is 
believed that he stayed at Olugarai. When he went to Guruvappa Nayakan Palayam, 
he was welcomed by village elite and offered a hut in a paddy field at Manaveli Road, 


“8 C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, pp. 155-161: Interview with S. Muthukrishnan, (58), S/o. 
Subburayan, Vanrapettai, Puducherry, 12.12.2009. 
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to continue his spiritual works. When the devotees came to him with troubles, he 
asked them to break the coconut into two pieces and tell them their fortunes, from the 
scenes which he saw in the coconut halves. Since he solved the problems with the 


help of the coconut, people started to call him as ‘Ténhgai Samigal’. 


Another story about him is that, every year on the 18 day of Tamil Month 
Adi, Samy used to break eighteen coconuts on his devotees’ head and solved their 
problem. Thus he got this name. For some years he did herbal treatment to the 
people. Then he engaged in yogic practices, and attained samadhi under a Bilva 
(beyal) tree in a groove at Tattanichavady. Every month on first Monday special piijds 
are conducted. For some years it is continued and later discontinued. Then a teacher 
from Olugarai started to visit and worship every week. Few years back the damaged 
hut was renovated with Iron sheets (as it looks today) and made it as a place of 
worship. Now Gurupiija was celebrated every year. At present (2014), foundation is 


laid for a concrete building”. 
Sri Rama Paradesi (Villianir) 


The Raima Paradési mutt is situated near Perambai road, to the north of 
Villiandr- Puducherry high way in Villiandr. Being a Siddha’s mutt people did not 
show much interest on this initially and earlier it was in a small concrete tomb. As a 
symbol of Samadhi, a Tulasi Madam was placed in an elevated portico. An image of 
Rama Paradesi was sculpted in a stone slab and an inscription belongs to Saka year 
1781 (C.E. 1868) found there mentions about him in both Tamil and English 
languages”. 


Om 

Mahatma 

Ramaparadési 

Swamiydr 

Samadhi 

Salivahana Sakaptham 1791 
TOMB OF 
RAMAPARADAS 

1868 


SONOMA wi 


“*? Interview with Mr. Arumugam, (48), care-taker of the samadhi shrine, TattaAchavady. See also 
C.S.Murugesan, Puducherry Siddhargal, pp. 88-90 


“0 See also G. Vijayavenugopal (ed.), Inscriptions of Puducherry, Vol. I, (Villianur Inscription No. 
420), French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry, 2006, p. 374. And also see Villianur N. Venkatesan, 
Varalatril Villianir (Tamil), Sekar Pathipakam, Chennai, 2001, p.186. 
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People tell many stories on him as they like. It is said that, he was a native of 
Andhra. He lost his mother in his childhood. Thus he renounced his desires on 
worldly life. He wandered here and there to take care of his father. After his father’s 
death, he came to Puducherry by walk and settled in Villianur. When the villagers saw 
this young ascetic, they started enquiring like who he was?, where he came from?, 
and so on. But for all their questions he only answered as ‘Ram! Ram!!’. Therefore, 
people called him as ‘Rama Paradési”. Villagers made a small hut to him and offered 
him food on routine basis; due their love he accepted it for once in a day. It is said 
that once he cured snake bite of a person, then he became more popular for his 
miracles and power. He foresaw his death, as well as an attack of a big storm in the 
next month. Therefore, he asked the villagers to shift their houses. But they didn’t 
believe. But in 1840, on one Monday, suddenly heavy rain was started, which led to 
severe floods. Many villagers died including Rama Paradesi. In 1868, the French 
Government planned to construct a railway line. When they dug the place, they found 
a body in sitting posture. Then they identified that it was the body of the Rama 
Paradési, who died here eighteen years back. Then, they shifted the body and buried 
and a small samadhi shrine was constructed. Recently, the villagers of Villianur built 
a huge and beautiful mandapa there. Now it is worshipped as a place for getting 


peace. Farmers visit this shrine, before starting their agricultural activities”. 
Alagappa Siddhar (1800-1840 C.E.) 


Thennampakkam village is located to the southwest of Puducherry near 
Embalam. This village is famous for its Alagu Muthu Iyanar temple and Alagar 
festival. It is a very peaceful place located with tamarind grove. One can witness now 
a large number of concrete statues in human forms with different kinds. Mostly these 
statues depict the images of children or different parts of the human body, children 
with books, etc. Because there prevails a belief in this place that those who are in 
want of a children, may install a statue of a child, will get a child, those who want 
better education to their child will install a child with reading a book. Similarly, if 
anybody found with physical handicap will offer a replica of the parts like leg, hand, 


eye, etc. All these beliefs are came into vague because of one Alagappa Siddhar who 


**! Interview with Mr. Baskar, (62), Perambai village,5.1.2010; C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007,pp.91-99 
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stayed here. It is said that he cured many diseases and solved the problems of the 
devotees. Often he had meditated under the well, located nearer to the Iyanar temple. 
One day he did not come out of meditation and attained samadhi inside the well. Then 
after every year on the Tamil month of Cittirai, Alagar temple festival is celebrated. 
The well is decorated and oblations were conducted to it. Due to its divinity, the well 
is now closed and a cemetery was constructed on its top. One Kumalam, K. 
Ramanujam wrote some divine songs on Alagar Siddhar. It is believed that he lived in 


between 1800 to 1840 and attained his samadhi at the age of his forty”. 


Akka Paradési Samy (d. 1872 C.E.) 


Akka-paradesi-samy became a staunch devotee of Lord Vinayaka at his very 
young age. He made an idol of Vinayaka in clay and worshipped it. One day a woman 
also worshipped the idol. Due to his extreme bliss, he kissed in her hands. But she 
scolded the boy. Then after, started calling all the women as ‘Akka’, means elder 
sister. Therefore, he was named as Akkaparadesi Samy. After sometime he worked as 
a policeman at Ginjee. But not interested in his work, again he returned to 
Puducherry. To him one Narayana paradesi became the disciple who often begged 
food for him. It is also said that he meanwhile went to Srilanka and performed some 
miracles, then returned to Puducherry; he gave vision to the blind; punished two 
prostitute women who misbehaved with him and so on. Finally, he attained his 
samadhi on June 1872. A samddhi shrine known as Akka Samy Siddhar Pitam was 
constructed at Valaikulam of Puducherry. The street also bears the same name, named 
after him. In that shrine, the clay Vinayakar made by the Akkaparadesi, and a 
grinding stone which he used for making herbal medicines are also kept in his 


memory, 


Sri Daksinamiirthy Samigal (d. 1909 C.E.) 


The samadhi of Sri Daksinamiirthy Samigal is located at Thennal village, on 
the Vilupuram-Puducherry highways. To the left of his samadhi, an Iyanar temple and 


a pond is exists. The idol of Sri Daksinamiirthy Samigal is installed on an elevated 


“* Interview with S. Sethuraman Naidu, (61), Embalam village: see C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, 
pp.146-149. 


“ Interview with Mr. Arumugam and Calaiarassy (58), Akka Samy Madam St., (7.7. 2011); 
C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, pp. 67-84. 
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portion of the samadhi. One Varadharaja Counder of this village was found too closer 
as a disciple to this Siddhar. He was protected by one Laksmi Narayana Reddy of 
Thennal village. After performing many miracles he attained samadhi on 07.07.1909. 
Every year on this day, his Gurupuja is celebrated with pomp and glory by these 
villagers. At present, a foundation is laid for constructing a big concrete building in 
front of this samadhi. Besides, one of his disciples V. Kanaka Periyasamy Nayakkar 


of Arumparthapuram wrote a dozen of songs on him”. 


Sri Lak$mana Samigal (d. 1947 C.E.) 


This Siddha often wandered in the roads of Minachipet in Puducherry. 
Nothing is known about his early life. He spoke Telugu mixed Tamil. He often did 
small works in the houses of Minachipet and stayed in the Amman temple during 
night times. He went on fasting during these times. People believed that he often 
spoke with Goddess Ambika. Therefore, local women approached him and told their 
problems for getting remedies. As a result, mob gathered during times in the temples. 
Understanding its harmfulness, he stopped staying there at night and migrated to 


Puduchérry big market and worked as a load-man in the market. 


One day, on a peak hour in business, Samy appeared as too sad and sat in the 
middle of the road under hot sun. Drivers, police and others tried a lot to remove him 
but they failed. Thus, traffic was diverted. Meanwhile, people started worshipping 
him. On the fourth day, there started heavy rain with lightning and thunder. But still 
he sat there without any movement for eighteen days. When he woke up, he looked at 
all and laughed. Somebody feared at him that he was a mad and somebody 
worshipped him as a Siddha. Too many changes found in him. He migrated to 
Muthialpet and stayed there. People looked him as a god. Merchants treated him 
respectfully in their shops. But he ever stayed permanently. A Shopkeeper offer him 
one snuff strip and continue his business. In that shop, Samy took one 1 rupee coin 
and threw it away. The whole day there was a good business in that shop. On another 
day, in a shop, Samy tried to take the coin from the cash box. But the shop owner 


slapped him. Thus Samy walked silently towards north from Muthialpet to 


“* Interview with Pulavar Kalamegam, (77), Thennal Village, 29.11.2010; C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 
2007, pp. 125-138. 
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Kilputhupet Iyannar temple. There he sat in padmasana and attained his Samadhi. 
Morning people visited him as a crowd and put him into Samadhi". Even today his 


Samadhi is maintained in a good manner”°. 


According to another tradition, Laksmanasamy was born at Sanmugapuram, to 
Paramasivan and his wife. He got married Muniammal, but he frustrated in family 
life. Then he became an ascetic and stayed in Minachipet. As an ascetic, he was too 
popular and people praised him. Some persons from Puthupét invited him to lay the 
foundation stone by his hands. He migrated from Mmachipet to Puthupet in 1947 and 
died there. He was also known as “Sakku Samiyar’. It is recorded that “On 1947, 12” 


month, 21° day, he attained samadhi’. 


Sri Dévarissu Siddhar (d. 1948 C.E.) 


Sri Dévarassu Siddhar was lived in Puducherry in between 1935 to 1948. He 
was found with dust clothes near Muthialpet. He stayed there in the Murugan temple, 
constructed by one Milagaipala Siddhar. One day somebody noticed that he was 
found with his limbs detached from his body. But on the next day, he found normal. 
For some days it was became the continuous news in that area. He attracted many 
devotees and solved their problems. After sometimes he was wandered near 
Marakkanam region. Then he attained his samadhi at Vanniya Nallur village, which is 
located near two Kilometers from Stinampéedu village of Madurantakam Taluk. It is 
said that he attained samadhi on 22.06. 1948, nearly at the age of his 75; and he also 


had two disciples in Puduchérry named Govindasamy and Rajappa””. 
Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950 C.E.) 


Sri Aurobindo’s real name is Aurobindo Ghosh. He was born in Kolkata 


(Calcutta) in 1872. When he was born, Bengal had been under British rule for more 


“ C.S.Murugesan, Puducherry Siddhargal, pp. 178-182 

“ At present, the Samadhi is situated nearly 300 mts, to the west of the Iyannar temple. A roof is laid 
on that with cement sheet with mosaic floor. Now a hand pump is also installed for drawing drinking 
water. His statue in a sitting posture is installed facing east in the Samadhi. There is a liga at the head 
and a Nandi at the foot. No periodical or regular piijas are conducted. People used to visit there very 
rarely. No annual Gurupiijas are conducted. 

“7 Sri Laksmana Samy’s Life history given in a notice published by T. Vaithialingam, 72, V.O.C. st, 
Shanmugapuram, Puducherry 


“8 C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, pp. 162-169. 
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than a century. He left Kolkata in 1879 and was educated for fourteen years in 
England and left them in the care of a Manchester clergyman. There Aurobindo 
excelled as a scholar at St. Paul’s School in London, and at King’s College in 
Cambridge, he mastered in English, Latin, Greek and French. In 1890, he selected for 
the Indian Civil Service and completed the course and returned to India in 1893. 
Aurobindo remained in Baroda for thirteen years, working in various government 
departments and teaching at the local college. He also read deeply in English, Sanskrit 
and Bengali literature, and wrote poetry, essays and translations. In India he entered 
the State Service of Baroda and began to broaden his education with more intensive 
study of Indian languages and culture and to practice Yoga. From around 1902 he 
began to organise a secret society that, in the wake of the government’s partition of 
Bengal, took part in some small revolutionary acts. He also became involved in the 
current political and social turmoil. The partition of his native Bengal in 1905 drew 
him into the nationalist movement to become the leader of the so-called Bengal 
terrorists. Settling in Kolkata in 1906, for four years he led his Nationalist party 
against the moderates of the Indian Congress. In 1908, He was arrested on suspicion 
of involvement in a bomb plot and jailed for sedition. While in Alipur jail he 
underwent a religious experience which completely reshaped his life, reaching a state 


of Samadhi through Yoga. 


After his release he abandoned politics and in 1910 travelled secretly to 
Puducherry, a French settlement. There he established a dsram, wrote many works 
and developed his own philosophy, the Integral Yoga. In 1914 Aurobindo met a 
Frenchwoman named Mirra Alfassa, who had studied occultism in Algeria with a 
Kabbalistic master, and had contract with teachers like the Sufi Hazrat Inayat khan 
and Abdul Baha, the leader of the Bahais. In 1920 Mirra settled in Puducherry, where 
she became the centre of the spiritual community that was forming around Aurobindo. 
In 1926 he handed over the charge of this asram to Mirra, and retired from public 
view. After 1926, Aurobindo was popularly called as Sri Aurobindo and Mirra as ‘the 
Mother’. For the next twenty-four years, he remained in an apartment in his house, 
practising yoga, writing poetry, and answering questions posed by disciples. A 
selection of his letters, ranging in subject from metaphysics to the minutiae of daily 


life, was later published in five large volumes. Sri Aurobindo spent the last years of 
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his life working on a symbolic epic poem, Savitri. He died of kidney failure in 1950. 


Then after, ‘the Mother’ continued to run the 4sram. 


There is a dramatic contrast between the earlier and later life of Aurobindo, a 
shift from politics to religion which reverses the trend of the Arya Samaj. Three years 
before his arrest, Aurobindo had begun the practice of yoga with the idea of getting 
power to help him in his work. After a few years of solitary sadhana he met a 
Maharastrian yogin named V. B. Lele, who showed him how to silence his mind. This 
led to the experience of the “Passive Brahman”, in which the Divine alone is seen as 
true, while the universe appears to be unreal. A few months later, while in jail 
awaiting trial for conspiracy, Aurobindo had the wider experience of the Divine as 
simultaneously transcendent of and immanent in the universe. This came to him as a 
vision of KrSna in all things and beings, which revealed to him the higher levels of 
consciousness that, link the manifested world to the un-manifest Divine. One of these, 
the super-mind, became the key to his future sadhana and the central term of his 
philosophy. Aurobindo believed that this power could transform human life into a 
divine existence. The goal of spiritual discipline was not an escape from the round of 


samsara but a state of individual and collective perfection in the body and on earth”. 


Aurobindo’s thought was basically another Yoga system, though incorporating 
elements of terminology from other systems. His major innovative works were 
conceived and written in English and the best known being The Life Divine. However, 
his system does give a more definite place to the world, which possesses real value, 
and Aurobindo believed firmly in evolution, seeing its goal as the divinization of man, 
an extension or transference to the human race as a whole of tdintric ideas about 
perfecting the body. Indeed he explains the title of Integral Yoga which he gave to his 
system as expressing the blending of the different Yoga systems each with its own 
approach through body, mind and so on. As he puts it in one of his tracts for 
disciples, ‘Yoga means union with the Divine — a union either transcendental (above 


the universe) or cosmic (universal) or individual or, as in out Yoga, all three together’. 


“ JL, Brockington, Op.cit., pp. 183-184: see also Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 455 
“0 Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 455 
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Sri Aurobindo’s Teaching and Method of Sidhana 


The teaching of Sri Aurobindo starts from that of the ancient sages of India 
that behind the appearances of the universe there is the Reality of a Being and 
Consciousness, a Self of all things, one and eternal. All beings are united in that One 
Self and Spirit but divided by a certain separativity of consciousness, an ignorance of 
their true Self and Reality in the mind, life and body. Sri Aurobindo’s teaching states 
that this One Being and Consciousness is involved here in Matter. Evolution is the 
method by which it liberates itself; consciousness appears in unconsciousness, and 
once having appeared is self-impelled to grow higher and higher and at the same time 
to enlarge and develop towards a greater and greater perfection. Life is the first step of 
this release of consciousness; mind is the second; but the evolution does 
consciousness which is spiritual and supra-mental. The next step of the evolution 
must be towards the development of Super-mind and Spirit as the dominant power in 
the conscious being. For only then will the involved Divinity in things release itself 
entirely and it became possible for life to manifest perfection. This method is to be 
found through the ancient psychological discipline and practice of Yoga. In the past, it 
has been attempted by a drawing away from the world and a disappearance into the 
height of the Self or Spirit. Sri Aurobindo teaches that a descent of the higher 
principle is possible which will not merely release the spiritual Self out of the world, 


but release it in the world, replace the mind’s ignorance®’’. 


Thus, Sri Aurobindo, along with the Mother, contributed too in the field of 
divine philosophy as well as to the spiritual subjects. For his divine works and 
appearance, he is still celebrated as a great Siddha of Puducherry. Even today, the 
Samadhi worship of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother is remarkable one, which remains 
as a remnant of continuing tradition of the Siddha cult, which attracts more number of 
foreigners, than the local people. As a well-known fact, he taught the Vedas and 
Upanisads to the national poet and Siddha Subramaniya Bharathi. And also he was 
the contemporary of Sri Ramana Maharisi of Tiruvannamalai. Even after the death of 


Sri Aurobindo, many Siddhars lived and living in Puducherry. 


“1 Peter Heehs (ed.), Op.cit., p. 465 
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Vedanta Siddhar (1872-1962 C.E.) 


The real name of Vedanta Siddhar was Tandvarayan. He was born in 1872, at 
Tirumarugal village of Tamilnadu, as the second son of Chokkalinga Mudaliyar. At 
his 12” age, he got interested in going pilgrimages and went out from his home. Then 
he became the disciple of one Rajagiri Periyar at Virali Malai and learnt Vedanta, 
Tiruvasagam and other songs of the Siddhars from him. Then he met Mouna Siddhar 
at Chidambaram. Then went to Tiruvavadudurai and studied Prabhuliiga Lilai, 
Sivajhdnabodham form Appavu Pillai. Then he met Sami Vivekananda near 
Tirunelveli, which resulted in dragging him again to the family life. He went back his 
home and got married his elder sister’s daughter. As a part of his life, he started a 
business and also decided to settle in Puducherry, which was under the French. 
Meanwhile he fathered two male and one female child. But after his wife’s death, he 
again became an ascetic. At the same time he ran a Vedanta Patasdala at Chetty Street 
of Puducherry. Therefore, people called him as Vedanta Samiyar and Vedanta 
Siddhar. He also got many disciples. He got more famous among the people of 
Puducherry. But soon, due to his old age, his eyes became blurring and he also wants 
to take rest. At last, he was died on 17.09.1962, and his body was buried at Vasanth 
Nagar near Muthialpet. At present a temple was constructed on his samadhi and the 


principal deity was named as ‘Vélayudha Iswarar’*”. 


Mannurutti Samigal (d. 1965 C.E.) 


The real name of Mannurutti Samigal was Ramakrisnan. His father Munisamy 
Pillai was a Tamilnadu policeman and his mother Rankanayaki. Munisamy had three 
male and three female children and one of them was Ramakrisnan. When he was 
studying his final year undergraduate course, he dragged into the mystic world and 
stopped speaking with others. Therefore, others thought that something was happened 
to him. But soon he left his home and started doing meditation in the forest of 
Tiruvannamalai. When his parents requested to come back, he silently followed them 
to Parangipettai (Portonovo) near Chidambaram. After her mother’s death, he moved 
to Cuddalore and then to Puducherry. In Puducherry he was named as ‘Mannurulfli’ 


means one who rolls the soil like beads. Because, when he was thinking deeply he had 


“2 C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, pp. 183-190. 
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the habit of rolling the soil by his fingers. Soon he also had the power of foretelling 
one’s death. In Puducherry, he stayed in one of his follower’s house named 
Jivarathina Udayar at Kuyavar Palayam. On January 16, 1965, he attained his 
samadhi and his body was buried at Govindasamy Pillaithottam near Swadesi Cotton 
Mills". At present, it is surrounded by many buildings and one has to reach this 


place through a mechanic shed. 
Valapala Samiyar 


The native place, birth and other biographical details of Valapala Samiyar is 
not known to anybody. For sometimes, he wandered near the Saram region of 
Puducherry. He dwelled among the pigs, in the midst of the drainage with dust 
clothes. It is said that daily morning a cow came to him; he offered a banana and 
worshiped the cow. How he got the banana and from where the cow came to him was 
remained obscure. Hearing this, day by day, devotees gathered to meet him, but he 
refused. However, he had two disciples at last. To them he foretold about the coming 
of government buildings and an Amman idol to be unearthed from the place he 
stayed. After few years, the government automobile workshop, and the Puducherry 
Collector Office were established in that place. Besides, an idol was also unearthed 
when the place was dug for laying foundation to those government buildings. 


Therefore, the place was named after the idol as ‘Sakti Nagar’””. 


Sadai Thayarammal 


Sadai Thayarammal lived near Pakkamudaiyanpet in Puducherry. Since she 
was found with a long matted hair (Sadai), and appeared to be a mother (Thayar), she 
was called as ‘Sadai’ Thayarammal. During her childhood, she lived near Perumukkal 
Hills, an ancient archeological and historical site famous for its rock bruisings. One 
day, when she happened to stay in the temple which is located on the top of the hill, 
she met a Siddhar and learnt about the herbal medicines from him. She worshiped the 
idol that was being worshipped by the Siddhar. Then she left her home and went to 


Puducherry and engaged in meditation in one of her relative’s house. She could solve 


“3 Interview with Mr. Madhavan (72) and Balakrishnan, (70), devotees, Viduthalai Nagar, 
Mudaliarpet, 09.09.2010; C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, pp. 108-115. 
“4 C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, pp. 85-87. 
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the physical and mental ailments of the people through the sacred ashes and 


medicines*”. Subsequently, where she went and when she died remains unknown. 
Muruganadimai Patchaiyammal (1927-1981 C.E.) 


Muruganadimai Patchaiyammal was born on 19.06.1927 to Subburathinam 
and Taiyalnayaki. She got married at the age of eighteen to one Tandapani, son of 
Duraisamy and Porsilai; and resided at Salai Theru of Puducherry town. After six 
years of her marriage she delivered a female child. She happened to meet a Siddhar at 
Palani and got initiation from him and became a great devotee of Lord Muruga. After 
engaging herself in deep meditation she gained the miraculous power of foretelling. 
However, she continued to lead her family life till she was 27 years old. During her 
lifetime she was engaged in foretelling, removing witchcrafts, and performance of 
many miracles like a Siddha. She breathed her last on 01.11.1981. As a staunch 
devotee of Lord Muruga she earned the name ‘Muruganadimai’ (slave of Murugan) 


456 She was buried at 


and people worshipped her as a most powerful female Siddhar 
Muthialpet grave yard. A small shrine was constructed at that place and every year 


gurupiija is also celebrated. 
Sri La Sri Mathaji Siddhar (1908-1998 C.E.) 


Sri La Sri Mathaji Siddhar @ Sri Raja Narayanananda Siddhar’s real name is 
Rajam. She was born to Mr. Palani and Muthulakshmi, in 1908. She got married one 
Narayansamy, who was also considered as a Siddhar. After their marriage, they 
shifted to Parangipettai and stayed there for five years. A female child Mani and a 
male child were born to them. Then they shifted to Mailaduturai. Her husband died on 
30.8.1964. Subsequently, in 1969, she migrated to Puducherry and stayed there for 
nearly thirty-three years. In between, she had visited almost all the important pilgrim 
centres of India. She also visited Srilankan temples. She passed away on 25.11.1998, 
at the age of ninety. She was born on Tiruvonam Star, Wednesday and died on the day 


457 


of same star Tiruvonam and Wednesday’. Her only son, Ongarananda, is running a 


“ hid., pp. 116-124. 


“56 Interview with Mr. Chakravarthy (72), and DeivAnai (63), devotees, Thennaijsalai Road, 
Puduchery, 13.11.2010; C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, pp. 203-221. 


“7 Swamy Ongara Nanda, Origdaram, ‘Sri La Sri Mathaji Siddhar’ (spl issue), Vol. 42, No.6, 
15.11.2013, pp. 18-20 
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dSram on his name at Puducherry and propagating his parent’s ideologies to the world 


through a monthly magazine called “Ongaram’*°. 


Appa Paithiyam Samy (d. 1999 C.E.) 


Appa Paithiyam Samy was a native of Vettaikaran Pudur, near Pollachi of 
Coimbatore district. He belonged to family of landlords and left his home at the age of 
six. Then after he met one Alukkusamy at Palani hills and became his disciple. He got 
some siddhis from him. Since he used to smoke “bidi’, he was also called as ‘Bidi 
Samiyar’. Then he roamed many villages and towns like Udumalaipet, and performed 
some miracles like healing the diseases, solving the problems of his devotees, 
removing witchcrafts, etc. He also was having the knowledge of foretelling. He also 
roamed for some period in Puducherry and attracted most of the popular politicians 
and higher government officials. For him, one Tiruthurai Pindi Natarajan established 


a asram at Karuvadikuppam of Puducherry’. 


Appa Paithiyam Samy attained his samadhi on 11.2.1999 on Friday night at 
9.00 PM., at the age of his 144(?). At Salem, a samadhi shrine with his idol was also 
constructed. Mr. Rangasamy, the Chief Minister of Puducherry (2011-2016) is a 
staunch devotee of this Appa Paithiyam Samy. He will take all important decisions 
only after visiting and worshipping his spiritual guru. After he won the 2011 
legislative assembly elections with thumping majority and successfully formed his 
government, he constructed a new shrine similsr to the one at Salem, with his statue 
of Paithiyam Samy, behind the Gorimédu police station. Every year on 28” of the 


Tamil month Cittirai, his birth anniversary is celebrated in a grand manner. 


From the above study, it is clear that the cult of Siddhas is attaining popularity 
and prominence in Puducherry. The legendary stories of the Siddhas also reveal the 
continuity of the Siddha tradition in Puducherry. It is well known that the Buddha 
himself wrote nothing. Spiritual influence and personal example apart, his teaching 


was communicated entirely by oral means, through discourses to, and discussions 


“8 A book is also published regarding her spiritual experiences, teachings, ideas of Mathaji by Swami 
Ongara Nanda, /rubathdim Niitrandin Iruthi Siddhar’ (Tamil), Ongaram Publications, Puduchérry, 1998 
*? Interview with Radhakrishnan (68) devotee, Tattarichavady, 16.10.2010: Mohanambal (57) devotee, 
Karuvadikuppam, 18.10.2010; and Gopalakrishnan, (62) N. R. Congress, Gorimedu 7.7.2011; 
C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit, 2007, pp. 170-177. 
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with, his disciples and members of the public, as well as through inspired spontaneous 
utterance", Similarly the Siddhas of Puduchérry region as well as in parts of 
Tamilnadu, from the past century, wrote nothing about their cult or philosophy, but it 
is their followers who made those siddhas popular and placed them in a divine status 
among the other popular Siddhas of the Tamilnadu, popularly known as Pathinén- 
siddhars or the eighteen Siddhas. 


Kundalini Mamunivar 


Kundalini Mamuni is believed to be a great Siddha. The locals accept that he 


is a Siddha who spent most of his life in the Tiruvakkarai temple and sang in its 


461 


praise’. He breathed his last in that temple and a Samddhi was built over his mortal 


remains within the temple premises. The Sthalapurdna states that Vakkarasira, a 


demon who belongs to the tradition of Kundalini Munivar ruled this place”, The 


463 


original name of this Siddha or the period of his existence is unknown. However, 


the term ‘Kundalini’ represents one of the popular yogic practices which have been 
often practiced by the Siddhas. By practicing the Kundalini yoga, this Siddha might 


have got this name. 
The Siifi Siddhas 


Siifism claims to be the highest expression of Islamic ideals and principles. 
According to its followers, surrendering to God means absorption into God himself. 
Siifis developed a variety of techniques to assist the dedicated practitioner on the way 
to mystical experience”. Wahdatu’l Wujtid (Unity of being or Oneness of Existence) 
emerged as the most important Sufi principle through the works of a Sufi scholar Ibn 


‘Arabi (1165-1240). He emphasized that as transcendence and immanence are two 


40 AL. Basham, A Cultural History of India, OUP, Delhi, 1975, p. 88 
“1 However, none of his songs are available or popularly spread over in this area. 


#2 Different types of legends are there regarding this Siddha. Traditions say that, he was the 
grandfather of the Vakkarasiiran. See C. S. Murugesan, Pugal Mikka Kali Tirukkoilgal (Tamil), Sankar 
Pathipagam, Chennai, 2010, p.89 


“ In fact the original names of many popular siddhas are still not known to anybody. Most of these 
Siddhas were given with Pseudo names by the respective scholars who worked on those Siddha 
literatures. For instance, the name of the Siddhars like Pambatti, Agapéy, Kudambai are not their 
original names. These are names given to them by the refrains which they often use in their songs. 


“ Joseph Stoutzenberger, The Human Quest for God: An overview of World Religions, Twenty Third 
Publications, New London, 2006, p.135 
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fundamental aspects of Reality, God is both Transcendent and Immanent. ‘He is 
absolute Being, and is the sole source of all existence; in Him alone Being and 
Existence are one and inseparable’. There is no such thing as union with God in the 
sense of becoming one with God, but there is the realization of the already existing 
fact that the mystic is one with God’. This philosophy was very compatible with the 
theistic philosophy of Goraksnath and his followers”°’.There are many Sufi saints in 
and around Puducherry, who were worshipped as Siddhas and got elevated to the 
status of demi-gods. Some of them are preserved in the oral tradition and local literary 
compositions. What is significant about these Sufi saints is that the command respect 
and devotion from a cross section of he society without any distinction of caste, creed, 


faith, gender and economic status. 
Pir Muhammad 


Pir Muhammad was a Sufi saint born at Tenkasi (Tirunelveli District), 
meditated at Pirmedu (Kerala State) and spent his last days at Takkalai 
(Kanniyakumari District), where his tomb is visited by Hindus and Muslims on all 
Sundays and Thursdays, especially in night. He was a mystic poet belonging to the 


. 466 
Quateriya order 


of the Siifis, and has sung nearly 18,000 verses in Tamil on 
mysticism. His Jidna Rattina kuravanji is included as the 11” book in the 
Jhdnakkovai. In this he speaks of Om, Siva and the Kundalini yoga. His 
Jidanamanimdlai — 242 is an exposition of Stifism in Tamil. His works reconcile 
Siddha cult and Sufism’. His other poetic works are Jidna Pugalchi, Jidna Kural 
and Janda Pattu. His verses resemble both in substance and structure the Siddha 


468 
poems". 


“5 On an intellectual level, Siifis were influenced by a hatha-yogic treatise entitled Amrta Kunda. It 
was translated several times into Arabic and Persian, and taught the Siifis their meditative practices, as 
well as imparting information about herbs and chemistry. Various anecdotes indicate that Siifis 
approved of some ethical values of the Yogis as well as of their corporate way of living. See A.L. 
Basham, Op.cit.,pp.286-287 


466 This order was founded by Mohiuddin Abdul Quadir Jalani (1077-1166). For more details see 
R.Venkataraman, Op.cit., p. 173 


“7 Ibid., p. 173. But there prevails a controversy regarding the birth place and period of Pir Muhamad. 
Venkataraman dates him to 17” century and S. N. Kandasamy dated him to 19" century. For further 
details see also S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p. 68 


“8 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p. 68 
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Gunangudi Mastan (1788-1835 C.E.) 


Gunangudi Mastan was one of the celebrated Sufi Siddhas of 1809 


centuries. He was named after his village Gunangudi of Ramnad District. He was 
born in 1788 as the son of Sheik Miran. His real name was Sultan Abdul Quadir 
Labbai Alim, later popularly known as Gunangudi Mastan. From his boyhood days he 
continued to live the life of an ascetic. He roamed in the hills and forests of 
Saduragiri, Puramalai. Nagamalai, etc., and spent his whole time in isolation. He 
perfected himself in yogic meditation. He was initiated into the Sufi mysticism by 
Sham Sahib of Trichy. After his initiation he went to Sikandarmalai 
(Tirupparahkunram), and practiced Yoga very severely. He had. He too belonged to 
the Quateriya order of the Siifis and has written more than 1,000 verses in Tamil, 
longing for the grace of Muhammad as his Guru. He gained many disciples both 
from the Hindus and the Muslim who were largely attracted by his songs and 
teachings. He was well versed in the Islamic theology and the spiritual and devotional 
writings of Hindus in Tamil. It is essential to note that Gunangudi Mastan was greatly 
influenced by the poems of Tayumanavar. In his songs one can notice the imitations 
of the writings of Tayumanavar. Besides, terms, forms and thoughts of the Tamil 
Siddhas are also reflecting in the songs of Mastin Sahib”. For instance, Mastin 
Sahib in his Manonmanikkanni denotes the Supreme Being of the Siifis by using the 
terms peculiar to the Tamil Siddhas, such as Umaiyal, Nandi, Valai, Manonmani, etc. 
Basically he was a Siifi Siddha. In his Agattiar Satakam he invokes the blessings of 
Mohiruddin (the founder of the Quateriya order of Siifism) and requires for a union 
with his ‘Beloved’ (the Supreme Being) through Yogic samadhi. Mastan like the 
other Siddhas performed many miracles. All his poems are published in an anthology 
with the title Gunarigudi Mastan Padalgal or Gunarigudiyar Padal Kovai. The tone 


and texture of his poems are very close to those of the poems of the Siddha’. 


*? M. Arunachalam, Op.cit., p. 282 
#70 R. Venkataraman, Op.cit., pp. 173-74 
“1 S.N. Kandaswamy, Op.cit., p.68 
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Meyvalisalai Andavar (1890-1976 C.E.) 


Meyvalisalai Andavar is one of the modern Sufi Siddhas. His original name 
was ‘Kadar Basha’. He was born in 1890 and died at the age of 86. This Sufi Siddha 
said that he belongs to the tradition of Siddhas beginning from Macchamuni. Initially 
he was served as a police constable, but resigned his job and got initiated by one 
Tanigaimanippiran into the mystic cult. He set up a 4sram near Pudukkotttai and had 
thousands of followers. He expressed his views in speeches and only a few of them 
are published and circulated among the initiated. This Stifi Siddha did not yearn for 
God, but he attempted to attain the superior occult powers by which he wants to 
become the ‘Supreme dispenser of the judgement day’. While he was speaking about 
himself, he always addressed as first person plural. He claimed himself as a God and 
wanted his followers to believe that he was the only true God and his abode was the 
true temple. During his lifetime he claimed to have established one family of mankind 
and shown to the world that God is one, which he himself is. But finally he was died 
in 1976”. 


Sri Moula Sahib (18"” Century) 


Moula Sahib was born in a rich trader’s family of Vellala community in Arcot, 
Tamilnadu. He never cared about or respected money and wandered according to his 
will. One day he saw one Muslim ‘pakkiri’ (Fakir) and was inspired by his speech 
and appearance, then started following him up to Mecca. After returning from Mecca, 
Moula Sahib totally changed as a Muslim both in appearance and thought. He came to 
Puducherry and stayed at Lal Bhahadur Sastry Street for a long time and propagated 
his divine ideals, and disappeared from that place suddenly. After few months a coffin 
was seen floating in the sea near Puducherry. The Muslim leaders suspected that the 
coffin may be one of their elder’s. Therefore it was buried Just opposite of present 
Local Administrative Department, near Seventh Day Church (Victor Simoneal St.). 
When Puducherry became a French Colony and their population increased in the 
town, the Muslims were driven to the Black town from there. Thus the Samadhi 
which was located nearer to G.H. in white town was left uncared without any worship 


or maintenance and finally got dilapidated. 


“72 R Venkataraman, Op.cit., pp. 174-75 
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It is said that Moula Sahib one day appeared in the dream of the Kdjiydar (head 
of the Mosque) and village headman and informed them, that he was buried in that 
Samadhi. Then onwards, Kdjiydr started worshiping it, even he was teased by the 


public. 


Since it is located in the Christian dominated area, some of them complained 
to the French government. The French Government requested Kdjiyar to abandon his 
worship. Therefore he appealed to the Puducherry Governor Francois Martin (1699- 
1706) to relocate the the Samadhi. As a result, on one Friday, the Muslim devotees 
and French officials gathered before Moula Sahib’s Samadhi. They dug the place and 
took the coffin in a procession to the present Mulla Street of Puducherry and buried it. 
When they opened the coffin, they noticed that the body was kept with Muslims’ 
custom of burial and remained without any decay, even after several years. Presently 
a Darga and next to it a mosque was built near the samadhi. Every Thursday and 
Friday, people are coming and worshiping here. Some elders believe that even today, 
Sahib will be wandering here*”. Now Mouli Sahib considered as one of the 
‘Auliyas’. A poem was written near the samadhi “Al Arbu Rappdani Valla Raj Jul 
Hara maini va Sahib Suba naini Syed Ahmad Mould Sahib (Katha Salla hi)”, which 
means “In the centre of the coconut grove under its shadow, the God’s palace, is 


taking rest’). 
Mahan Bade Sahib 


The samadhi shrine of Mahan Bade Sahib, a Siifi saint, at 
Chinnababusamudram is getting famous day by day. During his early days, he stayed 
in Tirukkanur and cured various diseases of the surrounding people. Then he migrated 
to Chinnababusamudram located some twenty kilometers west of Puducherry, and 
stayed near a pond. It is said, though a Muslim, he renovated the Siva temple, which 
is found adjacent to his Samadhi. There, he often played with local children. He asks 
them to dig a pit and close him in it. After few minutes, he came out of it. Likewise, at 
the time of samadhi, he offered sweets to the children and asked them to close him in 
the pit. But he never came out of it. He attained his samddhi on 12.02.1868. Since 
then, every year on this day gurupiijd is being conducted regularly. A perpetual lamp 


*™ C.S.Murugesan, Puducherry Siddhargal, (Tamil), pp. 191-196. 
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is placed in his samadhi. At present thousands of people gathering for worshipping 


him daily. 
The Doctrine of Bhakti and the modern Siddha Cult 


Starting from the medieval period, Bhakti played an important role in various 
phases. Very often Asceticism and tridandi (triple staff) ascetics were honoured by 
the Hindu devotees. The Alvars, Nayanmars, and to some extent the Tamil Siddhas 
like Pattinattar, Tayumanavar, etc. have made significant contributions to the 
development of Bhakti and to the formation of its present doctrine. Bhakti 1s an 
emotional attachment towards a personal god with simple disposition. One can 
practice it without any discrimination of caste, creed, or gender. Today following the 
footsteps of realized souls like Siddhas, is considered as a best way to develop one’s 


Bhakti than performing the Jiidnayoga and the Karmayoga"’”. 


In the Peninsular region, the Siddha movement transcended its religious 
confines and established itself as a powerful platform for a new socio-cultural 
dispensation. The Natha-Siddha movement which openly challenged the caste system 
and supremacy of the Brahmins had gained popularity among the masses. Besides, the 
amalgamation of the Bhakti thought with Sifi philosophy, and its liberal and 
emancipatory ideas influenced Bhakti doctrine in great measure. Some of the typical 
Muslim concepts like equality and brotherhood were further resonated and revitalized 


the social vision of the Siddha movement”’. 


From the 9” century C.E., the Kalamukha-Pasupata sects became an integral 
and powerful part of Saiva religion through the matha organization. They are believed 
to be anti-Védic and anti-caste in origin’. Vira-Saivism, a reformist division of the 
Kalamukha sect originated both as a counter to Jain ascendancy and as an anti-caste 


movement in Karnataka was also influenced by Tamil Saiva bhakti’. Although the 


4 


™ N. K. Sundareswaran, ‘The Concept of Bhakti in Naradhabhaktisutra and Sandilyabhaktisutra’, in 
Journal of Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute, Kerala, October 2013, Vol.15, No.1, pp. 4-5 


*" Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., p. 143. 
“76 Romila Thapar, ‘Renunciation: The Making of a Counter Culture’, in Ancient Indian Social History: 


Some Interpretations, Orient Longman, New Delhi,1978, p.75; David N. Lorenzen, The Kapdlikas and 
Kalamukhas: Op.cit., pp. 148-9 


4 


7 See A.K. Ramanujan, Speaking of Siva, Baltimore, 1973. See C.N. Venugopal, ‘Lingayat Ideology 
of Salvation: An Inquiry into some of its Social Dimensions’, Religion and Society, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 
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Tamil Siddha School represents an important and interesting offshoot of the pan- 
Indian tdntric-yoga movement, it promently depict features such as anti-Brahmanism 


and even anti-ritualism”’°. 


Tirumdilar, one of the canonized bhakti Saints, was the greatest of the Tamil 
Siddhas, who laid emphasis on the Siva and Murugan worship. His analogy of the 
human body and the temple of god, and the idea of the body as a fit instrument for the 
soul in pursuit of self-discipline and quest for god, provided a convenient alternative 
to the icon in the temple. His canonization took place in the 12" century as a part of 
the attempts to resolve the societal and ideological crisis of the times which were due 
to the claims for greater non-Brahmana participation in temple ritual and temple 


administration. 


As mentioned earlier, the growth of tantrism in north and the growth of bhakti 
movement in south were enrolled irrespective of caste. The bhakti movement was led 
by a series of popular Saiva and Vaisnava saints called Nayanmars and Alvars 
respectively. These saints rejected austerities and looked upon religion as a living 
bond based on love between the god and the worshipper, instead of a formal worship. 
The chief objects of their worship were Siva and Visnu. Almost all of them 
disregarded the inequalities of caste, though they did not try to oppose the caste 
system as such. Thus, the revival and expansion of Hinduism took two forms Viz., a 
renewed emphasis on the Vedas and Vedic worship, accompanied by a powerful 
literary and intellectual movement; and a popular movement based on tantra in north 


and on bhakti in south’. 
Samadhi Worship 


Samadhi is a state of being in which all action of awareness is abolished and 


there is no consciousness at all except the pure supra-mind immersion in immobile, 


December 1982; K. Ishwaran, Religion and Society Among the Lingayats of South India. New Delhi, 
1982; see also David N. Lorenzen, ‘The Kalamukha Background to Vira Saivism’ in S.K. Maity et.al. 
(eds), Studies in Orientology, Agra, 1988, pp.278-93; R. Champakalakshmi, ‘From Devotion and 
Dissent to Dominance: The Bhakti of the Tamil Alvars and Nayanars’, in David N. Lorenzen (ed.), 
Religious Movements in South Asia:600-1800, OUP, Delhi, 2004, pp.70-71 


“1 Kamil V. Zvelebil, The Poets; see also David Shulman (eds), Orthodoxy, Hetrodoxy and Dissent in 
India, Berlin: Mouton, 1984, pp. 32-36 


* Satish Chandra, 4 History of Medieval India, Orient Black Swan, New Delhi, 2007, p. 54-55 
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timeless and infinite being”. Samadhi worship is now becoming more popular all 
over the country. There exist thousands of such cemeteries of great Saints and 
Siddhas, which are considered to be important places of worship, which provide 
spiritual strength and power to the devotees. (See Appendix 3) Therefore, people 
nowadays started worshipping the cemeteries of the great Siddhars who attainted their 
final liberation. Among all other Siddha Ksetras of the country, the Samadhi worship 
attained more popularity in Puducherry when the Samddhi of Sri Aurobindo and Sri 
Annai came into existence. The Asram attracted more devotees, since the Yoga of 
Aurobindo was meant for the transformation of the world. Religion or caste, race or 
nationality was no bar for being admitted into the 4Sram. Life in the ASram is marked 
by an inner discipline. The Sadhana 1s based on the sadhak aspiring for a higher 
consciousness, his surrender to the Divine and a constant effort at rejecting all 
falsehood from his actions and thoughts. Unlike other Siddhars, Aurobindo did not 
perform any magic or miracles but he advocated the path of Yoga for salvation and 
meditation for mental peace. This attracted more number of devotees from all over the 
world. Aurobindo attained his Samadhi on December 5, 1950. The Mother left her 
body on November 17, 1973. Sri Aurobindo’s Samddhi had an upper chamber where 
her body was placed on the 20" November. Then after, the ASramites started to 
meditate in the courtyard around the Samadhi of Aurobindo and the Mother. 
Collective meditations take place twice every week in the evenings of Sundays and 


Thursdays}. 


The Samadhi of Samy Siddhananda is located at Karuvadikuppam (in front of 
the Fathima Hr.Sec.School). He is considered as the most celebrated Siddhar in 
Puducherry. Most of the Siddhars who belongs to Puducherry region are said to be the 
followers of the Siddhananda and worshipped his Samadhi. Every year on the Tamil 
month of Vaikasi 15", the Gurupija is celebrated in this Samadhi shrine with pomp 
and glory. Next to the Samadhi of Siddhananda Samy, one can witness hundreds of 


devotees in the temple of a Siifi saint Mahan Bade Sahib at Chinnababusamudram. 


“0 VV, Rampal, Belief; Reality and Religious Practice, Nag Publishers, Delhi, 2007, p. 165 


“#1 The descending triangle represents the aspiring answer from matter under the form of life, light and 
love. The descending triangle represents Sat-Chit-Ananda (Existence-Consciousness-Bliss). The 
Junction of two-the central square is the perfect manifestation having at its centre the Avatar of the 
Supreme-the lotus. The water inside the square represents the multiplicity, the creation. See Francis 
Cyril Antony, Gazetteer of India, union Territory of Pondicherry, 1986, pp. 1600-1604. 
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Tuesday is considered to be an auspicious day in this temple. He used to stay under 
the Magilam tree, where the present temple is constructed in an octagonal shape. He 
attained his Samadhi on February 12, 1868. Therefore, every year on the Tamil month 


of Masi, the Gurupiijd is celebrated in this temple in a very grand manner”. 


Like Bade Sahib there is another Samadhi of a Sufi saint known as Moula 
Sahib in Mulla Street of Puducherry town. On that Samadhi, one Darga and next to it 
a mosque was built. At present, people often visit this mosque and worshiping it 
regularly on every Thursday and Friday. After Bakrid festival, ten day festival is 


celebrated here. On the last day ‘Sandal Decoration’ (Sandana Kiidu) is celebrated". 


The Samadhi of Alagappa Siddhar is found near Aiyanar temple in 
Thennampakkam, a remote village located around 30 km to west of Puducherry. 
Gurupiija 1s celebrated in this cemetery every year, on the first Monday of the Tamil 
month Cittirai (April-May), the day on which the Siddhar attained his Samadhi. At 
present this temple is popularly known as Alagar Temple. There is a tradition 
prevailing in this temple, that if one wants to get a male child, they have to offer a 
small statue of a boy to this Siddhar. Then they will surely get a male issue. Similarly 
one who wishes for a female child, they have to offer a female statue. If their children 
are not reading well, they have to offer a statue of their children like reading with 
books, if they are handicapped with parts of their body; they have to offer the image 
of that part. In this way, one can witness thousands of concrete images of boys and 


girls around the Samadhi of the Alagappa Siddhar. 


Kathirvel Samy was said to be a native of Srilanka. He shifted his hut in the 
Kandankudi of BrindhaAvanam area and attained his Samadhi there. The present 
‘Sithankudi’ area where his cemetery is located is only named after the Kathirvel 
Samigal. The Samadhi shrine (Siddhar Pritam) of Sri Akka Paradesi Samy is located at 
Vaithikuppam, a village situated on the north east of Puduchérry town. He attained his 
Samadhi in June, 1872. His 141“ Gurupiijd festival was conducted recently on the last 
week of June 2012. Along with him, his disciple Narayana Paradesi’s Samadhi is also 
found in the same premises and his 141“ Gurupiijd was conducted on December 


2012. 


“2 pamphlet (like Sthalapurdna) issued in the temple of Mahan Bade Sahib. 
“2 C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit., pp. 191-196 
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The Samadhi (Siddhar Pitam) of Sri Saktivel Paramananda Samy is found in 
the old Puduchérry-Cuddalore road, near the railway gate of Karamanikuppam. Few 
years back, a big shrine was built on the Samadhi of this Siddhar. He attained his 
Samddhi on 23" of Tamil month Adi. A Samadhi was constructed in that place. But 
for a long time, it was left without care. Then by the efforts of the workers of AFT 
mill, Gurupitja was conducted from 1998 onwards. At present one can witness a red 
coloured big shrine near the railway gate”. The Samadhi of Sri Thénkai Samy is 
situated at Tattaichavady, near electricity sub-station of Villiandr. It is structured like 
a small temple iron sheet in which a lirga is installed in it. Few years back the 
damaged hut was renovated with Iron sheets (as it looks today) and made it as a place 


of worship. Now Gurupiija was celebrated every year, 


Peculiar names of the Siddhas 


Many of the Tamil Siddhas are known popularly by their personal names and 
some other derived names like Ganapathi Dasar, Suryanandar, Purananandar etc. 
Some of them concealed themselves in a different type of pseudo names such as 
Punnakkisar, Kagapusundar, Punai Kannar, Appa Paithiyam Samigal and Thollaikadu 
samiyar. Similarly some of the names of the Siddhas were taken up from the phrases 
or refrains which they frequently used in their songs. For instance, the names like 
Agappéy Siddhar, Kudambai Siddhar, Sivavakkiyar, Pambatti Siddhar and Akka 
Paradéesi Swamigal are picked up from the phrases which they often employed in their 
songs or the words often used by them. Pambatti, Ahappéy and Kudambai Siddhars 
derive their names by using ddu Pambe, ahappéy and kudambdai respectively as 
refrains in all their stanzas. Alukani Siddha may have been named by the scholars due 
to the wailing quality of the metre employed by him. Idaikkadar’s songs are designed 
as dialogues between two shepherds and Kaduveli Siddha probably by using the term 
vettaveli as a symbol of the ultimate. Some of the names of the Siddhas differ from 
the usual Tamil names and they are considered as foreigners or were connected with 
foreign countries in many ways, as they visited such country, or did their penance 


there, or went of collecting the medicinal herbs, to teach the yogic practices etc. 


*# C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit., pp. pp. 155-161. 


“5 C.S.Murugesan, Op.cit., pp. pp. 88-90; interview with Mr. Arumugam, (O/M, Dept of Sociology, 
Pondicherry University) care taker of the Samadhi Shrine (09.09.2009). 
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Most of the Siddhas concealed their original names and assumed pseudo 
names or nicknames, probably to differentiate themselves from other groups of 
intellectuals and devotees. Best examples to these kinds of names are Vallalar, whose 
real name is Ramalingam. But he got this name because of his philanthropic 
character. Another of this kind is Avvaiyar, a well-known female Siddha whose real 
name is un-known. But she was called so far by the people because of her appearance 
as an aged woman. Similarly, Siddha Bhadragiri’s real name is also unknown. But the 
word bhadra, means beauty, grace, goodness, caution, safety and also an elephant; 
and Giri means mountain. Hence the name Bhadragiri may stands to show him as a 
strong-minded person with all spiritual values. To the same belong the names such as 


Satti Samiyar, Pavalakodi Samiyar, Mannurutti Samiyar etc. 


Likewise, some of the Siddha names are suffixed by the village names of their 
origin or places of residence. For example, the names like Pattinattar, Idaikattu 
Siddhar, Konhganar, Karuviirar, Kailaya Kambali Sattaimuni, Kaiijamalai Siddhar, 
Kollimalai Siddhar, Ponnimalai Siddhar, Embalam Appar Samigal, Yalpanathadigal 


and recently, Madurai Valai Sami, Gunangudi Mastin, Tirukkaiiji samiyar etc,. 


In Puducherry region, some of the siddhas are called by the names of edible 
items such Thengai Samigal (coconut), and Valaipala Samigal (Banana). But, 
speaking generally, all the available lists are mixed with a lot of fictions and 


confusions instead of authentic historical information. 
Celebrated Siddha KsSetras of Tamilnadu 


From very simply marked sacred tree, a snake hill, a smeared stone, a samadhi 
shrine, a picture of a favored deity, to enlarged temples, there are thousands of sacred 
centres found all over the Tamilnadu. Of them, the places dedicated to Siddhas and 
their samadhis attract millions of devotees. In case of Siddha samadhis, devotees 
often visit such places, circumambulate, prostrate, or in other ways do obeisance what 
they knew. Many of the Siddha shrines at present were maintained by a local non- 
brahman priest. On important events or festivals, a goat or chicken is also sacrificed to 
these Siddhas. Nowadays some devotees frequently started visiting these siddha- 
kséetras with their whole family and offers special piijjas. In fact, many of the 
employees visit these shrines, particularly on Thursdays for dars$an, and then only 
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they proceed to their works or working places. In many of the Siddha shrines, a 
congregational worship in the form of singing devotional songs and bhajans are also 


come into practice as like other Hindu temples. 


Gradually many of these Siddha shrines in some places are worshipped as clan 
and folk deities. Then these Siddha shrines or samddhis become sanskritisized. Some 
of them become more prosperous and attain more popularity and importance due to 
increased status in which the brahmanical mode of worship is taking place. As time 
passed these Siddha shrines attracted other groups of people who later choose these 
centres as their favourite pilgrim centres. In many of the newly established Siddha 
shrines, the Brahmin priests were appointed initially on hiring basis for performing 
dgamic rituals. In some centres, idols are also installed following the agamic 
stipulations of consecration rituals. Besides, the Siddhas (if their names are not 
known) are named in sankritisized style and integrated into the mainstream Hindu 
pantheon. Many of these shrines are upgraded to popular religious centres and attract 
the devotees in large number. Some of such Siddha KSetras are discussed below. (See 


Appendix 3) 
Palani Hills 


Palani Hills (10°26°N; 77°31°E) is located in the southern part of Tamilnadu. It is 
one of the wealthiest temple complexes in the south. Palani has become truly popular 
only in recent times. It is true that a Tamil text dating back to the 6” century refer to a 
site which this temple claims as its own, and the temple’s sthalapurdana claims that 
medieval kings came to worship here. The site was also associated with medicinal 
ascetics in the medieval period. The favored deity at Palani is Murugan, Tamilnadu’s 
favorite god. He is ensconced atop the local hill in the guise of an ascetic, there he is 
said to have come when angered by his parents, Siva and Parvathi, who had offered a 
fruit symbolic of their favor to Murugan’s elder brother Ganésa. It is only after Siva 
came and told Murugan that he was the fruit (Palam nf), that is, the true embodiment 


of his father’s authority and attributes, that the young god was assuaged°, 


Palani is also known as “Sittan valvu’, referred to in the earliest Tamil litetrary 


sources like Korigumandala Satakam. The famous Tamil poet Nacchinarkiniyar says 


“°° Fred W. Clothey, Op.cit., p. 200 
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that ‘Sittan’ is one of the thousand names of Lord Murugan’ and here ‘Valvu’ means 
abode or habitation. Since lord Muruga is residing in this hill, it is named “Sittan 
Valvu’. The Tamil Woman Siddha poetess Avvai, a well-known devotee of Murugan 
says that, Sittan Valvu also known as Tirudvinan kudi, a place where there is a regular 
monsoon rains come with thunders without fail, which leads to the growth of paddy 
and sugarcane; in every house, the three fires (A4gavéntyam, Karukapatyam, and 


Daksindakkineyam), exist without any change’ is also called as Konku mandalam°. 


Even today Palani is famous for its living tradition of Siddhas such as 
Sakkadai Samiyar, Alukkumiittai Samiyar” , Pugaléndhi Siddhar, etc. The Sakkadai 
Samiyar is presently staying at the foot of the hills of the Palani town, on the way to 
the famous Tandayudhapani temple. Since he seated near the drainage canal and his 
real name and nativity is unknown, he is popularly referred by the people as Sakkadai 
(drainage) Samiyar. It is said that he is staying in the same place continuously for 


more than thirty years”. 
Ponnimalai 


Ponnimalai is located approximately five kilometres to the south of Ayakudi 
village of Palani taluk in Dindigul district of Tamilnadu. The hill is located exactly in 
the southeastern side facing the Palani hills, which is clearly visible from Ponnimalai. 
A popular tradition prevailing among the people of Ponnimalai region is that 
Ponnimalai siddha, a disciple of Bogar, pissed on the hill, and it became gold. 
Therefore, the hill is named as Ponnimalai, meaning ‘Golden Mountain’. Every year, 
the annual celebrations were conducted to this Ponnimalai Siddhar. Sometimes he is 
also identified with the Pulippani Siddhar, as he is also a disciple of Siddha Bogar. 
Earlier it is difficult to climb the hill (in 2008), which has no proper path. But after 


ம்‌ Muttusamy Konar, (ed.), Korgumandala Satakam, (Tamil), Sadhu Press, Chennai, 1923, p. 84 


“8 pellun karumbun kamugum palanrara nérparuvach chellam parathitisaith thuppolin thonkidu 


sittanval, villah thorumun reryidaith thenna velakkalaiyum vallathaniyalavai kuriya thui Konku 
mandalame. See Karmega Kavingar, Koigumandala Satakam, verse 63, (Tamil), in T.A. Muttusamy 
Konar, (ed.) Op.cit, p. 83 


“9 A Siddha in similar name was also found in the lists of Puducherry Siddhas and he was referred in 
the songs of Subramania Bharathi. 


“0 Interview with Mr. Selvaraj (58), Palani on 17.5.2013. Selvaraj came to Palani in 1984 and engaged 
in the research on preparing herbal medicine. He is organizing one ‘Vadivambigai Trust’ and often 
conducts free camps on herbal medicine. 
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few years (2013), when the name and fame of this Ponnimalai Siddhar gained 
popularity, with the grand donation of the devotees, a path was temporarily arranged 
to climb the hill. Interestingly on the top of the hill, few memorial stones and few 
utensils used for oblations were also found. In archeological point of view, the bricks 
available on the top and terracotta figures found under the foot hills seem to be more 


than 100 years old (Figs. 168-169) 
Kaijamalai 


Kaiijamalai (11°37°2 N; 78°3°35 E) is located fourteen kilometres to the west 
of Salem in the Salem district of Tamilnadu which is famous as the abode of 
Kaiijamalai Siddhar. The word ‘kaiijam’ literally denotes the gold, copper or iron. 
There are many legends connected with this hill and the Korgumandala Satakam 
frequently describes this hill. The legend also connects it with Adiyaman, the Tamil 
ruler who gave the dmla fruit to the Siddha Poetess Avvaiyar. It is also associated 
with the Siddhas like Tirumiilar, Kalanginathar, and other Tamil Siddhars. On the top 
of the hill a shrine known as Siddhar Koil is dedicated to Kaiijamalai Siddhar. 
Besides, there is also a Murugan temple of recent origin. The famous Siva temple 
known as SiddheSvara temple is located in the foothills dedicated to Kalanginathar. 
Local people also called this temple as ‘Amdvasai temple’ and New moon day and 
full moon day, receives more attention of the devotees. It is said that many Siddhas in 
their invisible form are wandering around these hills and guiding the devotees. The 
waterfalls flow as a stream from the top called ‘Ponni Nadhi’. Taking a dip in this 
water is considered as sacred and auspicious and believed to cure the skin diseases, 


due to the surrounding medicinal herbs. 
Saduragiri 


Saduragiri hill (9°40°N; 77°38’E) is situated around ten kilometres from 
Vathirairuppu village near Srivilliputir of Virudhunagar district of Tamilnadu. The 
name ‘“Saduragiri’ is derived from the word Chatur — four and giri —hills. It also 
represents the hills of four Vedas, four directions, etc. It is also called with several 
names like Brahmagiri, Indragiri, Siryagiri, Kailasa, Siddhagiri, Mahalingagiri, 


Sivagiri, Udayagiri, etc. There are many legends related to Saduragiri. A dsram of 
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Athri Maharisi and his wife Anusya Devi is associated with Tanipparai in local 


legends. It is popularly believed as an abode of the Siddhas. 


The foothill of Saduragiri is known as Taniparai (9°42’°N; 77°37’E). From 
Taniparai to Saduragiri hilltop is around seven kilometres, and normally it will take 
nearly four to five hours to reach the hilltop. It falls under the range of Western Ghats. 
Many popular Siddhar like Agastya, Bogar, Pambatti, Goraksa, Sattaimuni, Romarisi, 
etc. and their legends are associated with this hill. From the foothill to the top one has 
to cross many small shrines dedicated to Lord GanéSa, Rajakali Amman, Pécchi 
Amman, Karuppusamy, Goraksa cave, /rattai Lingam (double lingam) or Sankaran- 
Narayanan /ingams, Vana Durga, Sundara Mahalingam and Santana Mahalingam 
temples. At Santana Mahalingam shrine, separate shrines dedicated to ‘Eighteen 
Siddhars’, lord GanéSa, Murugan, Navagrahas, Santana Mahadevi and Anandavalli 
Amman Mandapa are existing. Daily Piijas are conducted regularly to these shrines. 
Besides, on full moon day and new moon day, special piijas are also conducted. To 
the devotees, who visit this pilgrim centre, free rice gruel (kanji) is offered by 
‘Saduragiri Karjimadam’ organized by Sri Kalimuthu Samigal trust, established by 
one Bhadrakali Amman in 1972. Besides, free food offerings were also made by the 
volunteers and devotees on special days. At present, in addition to the above, there is 
one Agastya Annadana Trust and one Siva Sangu Ayya Annadana trust are providing 
free food to the devotees. Devotees firmly believe that there are many siddhars living 
in this hill. Famous among them are Talai Atti Siddhar of Perumbalur, Kalidas 
Siddhar of Palani and the above mentioned Kalimuthu Samigal, who attained samadhi 
in 2004 and his samadhi is found at his asram in S. Ramachandrapuram, located 


fifteen kilometres from Srivilliputhdr”’’. 


Maruthamalai (Fig. 167) 


Maruthamalai (11°2°N; 76°52°E) Is located 13 km to the west of Coimbatore 
town. It is famous for its Murugan temple, located on the hilltop. Since it is covered 


by ‘Marutham’ trees, it got the name, Maruthamalai, the hill of Marutham. It is also 


“1 There are many books and guides are available about the Saduragiri hills. But, all of them serving 
merely as a tourist information guide consist of attractive legends and no historical information found 
in it. Only a few related books are included in the bibliography, found at the end of this work. The 
information given above regarding individual siddha ksetras are all based on the information gathered 
from the field work conducted by the researcher. 
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considered as the seventh abode of Lord Murugan. The temple is also famous for the 
Pambatti Siddhar cave, located on the slope in the eastern side of the Murugan temple. 
Now parapets are constructed for the protection of the pilgrims who visit there. It is 
said that, Pambatti Siddhar did penance in this cave and attained astasiddhis*°. The 
entrance and meditation mandapa of the Pambatti siddhar cave as well as the entrance 
Rajagopura of the Murugan temple were built by Mr. M.A.Chinnappa Tévar of 
Coimbatore, a famous film producer who also produced many devotional movies in 
Tamil, and considerably propagated the fame of Maruthamalai through his films 
allover Tamilnadu. He also provided electric lighting all along the steps leading to 
hilltop from the foothill, and in 1963, he constructed a road from foothill to the hilltop 


to run the buses”, 


Important days like Thai Piisam, Kiruthikai star, temple car (Ter) festival 
during the Tamil month of Vaikasi (May-June), Adi perukku on Adi eighteenth, 
Navaratri festival, Karthikai Dipam, Margali festivals are celebrated in this temple in 
a grand manner. All the festivals and piijds are conducted to Lord Murugan only; the 
cave of Pambatti Siddhar gets only a little importance in this regard. People believe 
that, if one who visits this cave, need not worry abou the poisonous snake bites; their 
skin diseases will be cured, they will attain more knowledge and intellectual powers, 


peaceful mind and thought etc. 
Velliangiri 


Velliangiri (10°59°N; 76°41’°E) also known as ‘Daksina Kaildsa’ or ‘Then 
Kaildyam’ is located around forty kilometres from Coimbatore town, formerly known 
as ‘Konkumandalam’*“. At the foot of the hill, a village named Piindi and recently 
established Dhyanalinga Meditation centre are situated. Both these centres have a 
high spiritual ambience. It is believed that countless Siddhas have their abode here 
and many of the ascetics are performing their penance here. The chief deity of 


Velliangiri is known as Velliangiri Andavar and his consort is Manonmani Amman. 


க்க But, it is also believed that he attained Samadhi at Sankarankoil of Tamilnadu. The hills like 
Saduragiri, Kollimalai, Bhavani in Erode, Puliyur and Madurai are also connected with this Siddhar. 
However, at Marudhamalai only he got attained the power of astasiddhis through his penance. 


“3 pS. Manian, Kovai Maruthamalai Murugan Magimaiyum Vardlarum, Vijaya Pathipakam, 
Coimbatore, 2011, p. 40. 


“ But no references found about Velliahgiri in Konkumandala Satakam. 
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The temple is situated at the foothill of Piindi, the peaceful place from where one has 
to start climbing he hill. One has to trek around 6 km to reach the summit of 
Velliangiri, which has an altitude of 6000 feet. People believes that the hill is 
sanctified and surrounded by abodes of the great siddhas like Alukku Siddhar, Palani 
Samigal, Soundarapandi Siddhar, Kalathri Siddhar, Ettikotta Siddhar, Milagai 
Samiyar, Mysore Samiyar and so on. There are seven hills in Velliangiri to represent 
the seven cakras” . In the first hill, the shrine of Velli Vinayakar; in the second hill - 
Pambditti Sunai (water fountain), in the third hill - Kaitatti Sunai; in the fourth hill 
Siddhar Ottar’s samadhi; in the fifth hill Bhima Kaliyurundai hill, also called as 
‘Tiruniru malai (sacred ash hill); the sixth hill - Sethilai cave and Andi Sunai; and 
finally in the seventh hill, the Lord of Velliangiri, in a self-emanated phallic form 
(suyambu lingam) is found. Interestingly, at the entrance of the cave in the seventh 
hill, two natural stones are found on either side, representing the dwdrapdlakas. 
Mostly devotees come and worship the god in the Piindi (foothill) Siva temple. 
During the full moon day, devotees rushes here to climb the hilltop. Tamil New Year, 
Telugu New Year, Cittird Pournami and Karthikai Dipam are some of the festivals 
celebrated here every year. Many ascetics are living in a tiled house is provided to 
them for performing their daily rituals at the foot of the hill. Daily afternoon, they 
decorate a palanquin and blow the conch and beat the drum like a funeral procession 
from their abode to the Siva temple as a part of their ritual. The government of 
Tamilnadu is providing them lunch in the afternoon. At the foothills of Velliangiri, a 
newly established meditation centre known as Dhyanalinga is located. It was 
consecrated by Sadguru Jaggi Vasudev. He is considered as a great guru, mystic and 
master yogi by the devotees. The size of the Dhyanalinga is about 13.9 feet high. 
Devotees are allowed here free of cost to sit and meditate peacefully to experience the 


vibrations found inside the meditation centre. 
Kannivadi 


Kannivadi (10°22°N; 77°49’°E) is located twenty-two kilometers from 
Dindigul, on the Palani-Dindigul-Madurai highway. It is said that Bogar did his 


penance here, before making the ‘navapasana ’ idol of Palani Andavar. Nearer to this, 


“5 Besides, the 6 km of trekking and 6000 feet are also the symbolical representation of the six cakras 
and one has to cross these six to reach the hilltop or the seventh cakra ‘Sahasrdra’. 
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there is one Rajakali Amman temple in which a separate sanctum is dedicated to 
Bogar. The Siddhar festival is celebrated on eighteenth day of the Tamil month of Adi 
(August). Towards the west of the village about five kilometres away, one can reach a 
hill which is celebrated as an abode of Siddhas. Apart from few natural caves, there is 
a cave in triangular shape in which it is said that the Siddhas like Meikandar, Bogar 
and others did their penance and also engaged in the preparation of herbal tinctures. 
Devotees from various places frequently visit this samadhi shrine. Annual festivals 


and the birth anniversary of the siddhas are also celebrated here. 
Kollimalai 


Kollimalai or the Kolli hills (11°14°N; 78°20’°E) is located in the Salem 
district of Tamilnadu. It is famous, because of the Siddhars who stayed there are 


popularly known as Kollimalai Siddhars”’° 


. The ArappaliSvara temple is situated on 
the top of the Kolli Hills, dedicated to Lord Siva and Goddess Tayambal. It is an 
ancient temple, sung by the Tévaram Saints. The Kolli hill itself is famous for a 
beautiful sculpture of Pdvai, often referred to in early Sangam literature as 
Kollippavai. A sculpture is now identified as Kollippdvai but it seems to be an image 
of Kali of the Cola period. From time immemorial, the Siva temple has been held in 
high veneration by a Saivite saint and his followers and is one of the foremost sacred 
sthalas in the Korgu country. The present structure goes back to the period of the 


early Colas”’ 


. It is seen from the temple records that the temple continued to occupy 
a very important role on the top of the hill right through the centuries till very recent 
times. The Kolli hills are also known for medicinal herbs grown in plenty which are 
used both by dyiirvedic and Siddha medical practitioners. According to the 
sthalapurana the Kolli hills were inhabited by saints and sages in ancient times, 


particularly by Siddhas. Archaeological evidences point to the existence of Jaina 


“2° To reach this hill, one has to come from Salem-Rasipuram route and climb up for about 5 kilometers 
from the Puliyaiicholai village. 


“7 Number of inscriptions found on the walls of the temple records dedications to Lord Siva and his 
consort during the reigns of Uttama Cola (late 10” century C.E.), Rajaraja I, Rajadhiraja, 
Rajamahéndra and Kulottunga Cola. One of the donors is the famous Cola queen Sembiyanmahadevi, 
the queen of Gandaraditya, the mother of Uttama Cola. The Kolli hills is also the residing place of a 
tribe called Malaiyala Goundar. R.Nagasamy, Art and Culture of Tamilnadu, Sundeep 
Prakashan,Delhi,1980,pp. 92-94 
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followers in various parts of the hills. The Kolli hills consist of a row of tall hills with 


a central valley and are often called as Sathuragiri” . 
Kaiicipuram 


Kaficipuram (12°50°N; 79°42’°E) of Tamilnadu was once famous for its 
Buddhist Siddhacharyas. It is believed that Acarya Nagarjuna (500 C.E.) was initiated 
to mystic doctrine by one Vajra-Sattva, a resident of Kaiici. Then one Amogha-Vajra, 
one of the disciples of Vajra-Bodhi, (Bodhi-Darma) another native of Kaiici was 
believed to be responsible for the introduction of Tdntric Yoga tradition in China and 


taught them esoteric philosophy”. 
Madampaikkam 


Madampakkam (12°55°N; 80°7’E) is located near Fast Tambaram, a suburb of 
Chennai. It is famous for the recently constructed ‘Eighteen’ Siddhar temple. It was 
constructed at the instruction of Sathguru SeSadri Samigal of Tiruvannamalai. This 
Eighteen Siddhar temple is dedicated to Sricakra Mahaméru, a form of Mother 
Goddess called Sri Lalitha Tripurasundari. Daily hundreds of devotees visit this 
temple in search of peace and solace. The Siddhar shrines constructed here are 
dedicated to Sathguru SeSadri Samigal of Tiruvannamalai and other Eighteen 
Siddhars like Sivavakkiyar, Kailaya Kambali Sattaimuni, Bogar, Kagapusundar, 
Pulippani, Agapeéy, Kudambai, Sattaimuni, Vallalar, Idaikatar, Pattinatar, Kaduveli, 
Kaiijamalai Siddhar, Chennimalai Siddhar, Kapilar, Karuvurar and Pambatti Siddhar. 
Besides, few other shrines dedicated to popular Hindu deities like Visnu, Siva, 
Ganésa, Murugan, Ayyappan, the Saiva saints like Appar, Sundarar, Sambandar and 


Manikkavasagar, etc. 
Vadalir 


Vadalur (11°33°N; 79°33°E) is located ten kilometres from Neyveli town, in 
the Cuddalore district of Tamilnadu. It is famous for the Satya Jhana Sabai established 
by Vallalar Ramalinga. Pilgrims and tourists from many parts of the country 


frequently visit this place. On 23" of May, 1867, Siddhar Ramalinga established 


“8 R. Nagasamy, Op.cit,.1980, pp. 92-94 
“ Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism, New Delhi, 1978, p. 31 
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Satya Dharmasdla, to feed the needy and poor. Since he advocated, only vegetarian 
food is provided to all, most of the devotees dwelling in the surrounding villages are 
also converted to vegetarianism. Daily morning 5 AM to evening 8.30 PM, devotees 
sing Tiruvarutpd songs, and thrice a day they sing Arutperuijothi Akaval and special 
pidjas are also conducted. Thursday is considered as more auspicious and special 
Bhajans are arranged. At Satya Jina Sabai, Vadalur, which he established on 25 
January 1872, daily morning 11.30 to 12.AM and evening 7.30 to 8 PM, Tiruvarutpd 
is recited along with special pitjas’\. Besides, the Thai Piisam festival falls in the 
month January, the day, Siddha Ramalinga presumed as light, lakhs of devotees 
gather here to see the Jyothi Darsan. 


Vadakku Poigai Nallur 


Vadakku Poigai Nallur (12°54’°N; 79°33°E) is famous for its Korakkar 
(Goraksa) samadhi shrine. This village is located six kilometres south of 
Nagapattinam town and nearer to the Bay of Bengal. From here the town of 
Véllankanni is around six kilometres. It is said that Siddha Goraksa attained samadhi 
here some 300 years ago. Many monks live in the temple who go to the surrounding 
villages only once in day for begging food. The rural people respect these monks as 


Siddhars. 
Tiruvannamalai 


Tiruvannamalai (12°13°N; 79°4’E) is a well-known siddha-kséetra in 
Tamilnadu, which is also known for its impressive hill and a great spiritual attraction. 
The Lord enshrined in the great Temple at Tiruvannamalai is known by the name of 
ArunachaleSvara with his consort Uma, here known as Apithakucha Nayaki. In Tamil 
they were popularly known as Annamalaiyar and Unnamulai Amman. It is believed 
that Brahma and Visnnu sought the furthermost limits of Arunachala, while He stood 
as a huge column of fire. The failure of their efforts brought the two primal Gods to 


realize the truth of their own Being, and this day is celebrated as the Mahasivardtri 


2b Similarly, at Siddhivalakam in Mettukuppam village, where Vallalar attained his siddhis, special 
pujas and reciting Tiruvarutpa is conducted from 6 AM to 8.30 PM; at Marudhir village, (11°2°N; 
79°34’E) where he was born the same worship is conducted from morning 5 AM to night 8 PM; and at 
Karunkuli near Chennai, where he stayed for nine years and lit a lamp using water, daily 5 AM to 8 
PM, the above worship is conducted. 
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Day. It is also said that Uma, under the guidance of Risi Gauthama did her penance 
here. During her penance she encountered and killed Mahisasira. On one full moon 
day of Karithigai, Uma went round the hill and obtained her rightful half in Siva. To 


commemorate this, the Karthigai festival is celebrated here. 


The hill here is considered the very form of Arunachala. Many have gone 
clockwise round the hill and obtained the great powers (siddhis). It is said that groups 
of ‘Perfected Ones’, the Siddhas, are eternally going round this hill. Therefore, every 
month on the full moon day, thousands of devotees gather at Tiruvannamalai, one of 
the major pilgrim centres in South India, to take part in the monthly ritual conducted 
in the ArunachaléSvara temple and also mainly to join in the girivalam. Devotees 
experience oneness with their god when they walk around the hill. On the way they 
worship more than hundred /iigams which are different to each other in its character 
and divinity. They also believe that Siddhas and devotees from various parts of the 
World walk around the hill on that day. Coming around the hill make one to feel like 
they are crossing the world, the universe and passing through the clouds and 
constellations. Most of them feel that they got spiritual union with the god in this 
fifteen kilometers long girivalam. They also feel that circambulating this hill gives 
them spiritual power and relief from other tensions and sufferings. It is said that the 
Ramana Maharisi and Siddha Sathguru Maharisi preaches devotees to walk around 
the hill at least once in their life. The Siddhas who dwells around this sacred hill says 


that going around the hill once destroys the karma from their rebirth. 


Besides above, Tiru-Jfiinasambandar and Sri Vagisa, two of the Saivite Saints 
have visited this spot and sung of Arunachala and Uma; five of their Hymns on 
Arunachala are found in the Tévdaram, and the world famous Tiruvembdvai of 
Manikavasakar was first sung near Adi-Annamalai temple which located behind the 
hill. Besides, it was here, the great Siddha Arunagirinathar with his grand experience 
of the Self (jidnanubhiti) flourished and spread the glory of Lord Subramania by his 
Tiruppugal songs. In accordance with fame of this Hill, many great souls have been 
drawn here and few of them are Guhanamasivaya, Gurunamasivaya, Isanyadesika, 


Sesidriswamy, Yogiram Surathkumar and most importantly Sri Ramana Maharist 


01 T.K. Sundaresa Iyer, Op.cit., pp.96-97 
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Besides them, it is believed that there are several Siddhas still living in this hill. Even 
today, one can frequently witness number of such ascetics roaming around 


Tiruvannamalai hills, temple, and town and also around at the Girivala path. 
Parvatha Malai 


Parvatha Malai (12°26°N; 79°0’E) is located near the Kadaladi village, thirty 
kilometers north-west of Tiruvannamalai, in the Tiruvannamalai district. The hill is 
almost 4,000 feet in height. Though it is difficult to climb, now steps are constructed 
for the benefit of the pilgrims. At its very top, there is a vertical rocky cliff called 
Kadappdrai Malai. As many crow bars (Kadappdrai), are erected in this vertical hill 
for climbing it the hill got this name. The presiding deity of the Parvatha hills is 
Parvatha Rani. She is also known as Parvathammal and Brahmarambhika or 
Brahmarambha. It is not known when exactly the temple was constructed at the top of 
the hill. But it is sure that, since it is bearing the name of Mallikarjuna and 
Brahmarambha of the Srisailam of Andhra Pradesh, it is exactly the replica of the 
Srisailam which also known as Sriparvata. Srisailam is most familiar for its Siddha 
cult. Similarly, this Parvathamalai of Tamilnadu is also now attaining more popularity 


due to a Siddha called Swami Mounaguru. 
Chettavarai 


Chettavarai is a small village in Gingee Taluk in Vilupuram district of 
Tamilnadu. It is located (12°15°N; 79°24’°E) forty kilometres northwest of Vilupuram 
and twenty Kilometres southeast of Tiruvannamalai’. Chettavarai Sri Sivaj othi Mona 
Siddhar is a living Siddhar, aged above 70. His origin and biographical details are not 
known. He came and stayed at the foot hills of Chettavarai, near Piivathamman 
temple probably in 2011 and stayed there for nearly one year. The place he stayed was 
already a pre-historic site popularly known as Chettavarai or Ayyanar Malai, where 
there found remnants of potteries and dilapidated brick structures, seems to be a 
habitation site. At present, it is a cultivable land in which the crops like ground nut, 
gingili, pulses and other cash crops are cultivated. This site is also famous for its pre- 
historic paintings of fish, deer, elephant, birds, bull, etc. and at the foot hills there are 


remnants of basement of a Siva temple. It is said that after the arrival of this Siddha, 


3 Kilvalai, an important rock art site of Tamilnadu is located 18 km south east of Chettavarai) 
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who stayed here for few months, reconstruction works were started in this temple and 
the Nandi and Sivaliriga were installed, with the help of few philanthropists from 
Puducherry region. Then in 2012, Sri Sivajothi Mona Siddhar was shifted to the 
western part of Chettavarai village, which is located in the Seiji (Gifji) road, some 
three kilometers away from the Piivathamman temple, where he stayed earlier. A 
dSram was established in a hut at the outset and at present (March 2014), a big temple 
is under construction, which is to be dedicated to lord Siva, and a plan was made to 


install a Sivaliiga at the height of thirty-two feet from the ground level. 


The dsram of Sivajothi Mona Siddhar is located in the western end of the 
Chettavarai Village in the Seiji-Vettavalam route with good transport facility. This 
dSram is about three acres of land in which they are maintaining a GoSala and also 
feeding the devotees and visitors. Many devotees who renounced from their worldly 
life joined this asram and doing voluntary services. For example, an ascetic named 
Pugaleéndhi, aged 32 is serving here as a cook. He belongs to Ooty and he had 
completed his Diploma in catering technology. For the last nine years he is living as 
an ascetic, and what dragged him to be like this is unexplainable’’°. Besides him there 
are some more ascetics (adiyars) in staying in the dSram, and they refused to tell 
about them, except some usual philosophies used by all other common ascetics, and 
one of them was Sririm (aged 40), an adiydr belongs to Tiruvannamalai, and he 


504 This Sriram and other 


dragged here due to the grace of this Sivajothi Siddhar 
ascetics are placed in the entrance hut of the dsram. They are engaged in collecting 
the entrance fee (Rs.10); and other donations from the visitors/devotees and giving 
tokens (with three lemon fruits). In this 4Sram no yoga or meditation is performed. 
Only keeping silence is considered as a great practice and prayer. Sivajothi Siddhar 
himself advocated silence. In front of the Siddhar’s room, where the Siddha used to sit 
and attend the queries of the devotees, the philosophies of popular Siddhas and songs 
from Tirumandiram are displayed in small banners. For example the songs describing 


about the characters of a true Siddha from Tirumandiram’ is displayed for the 


public. 


°° Interview with Pugalendhi (32), Asramite, Sri Sivajothi Mona Siddhar Asram, 11.3.14 
°% Interview with Sriram (40), A§ramite, Sri Sivajothi Mona Siddhar A$ram, 11.3.14 
505 Song No. 2565, 8” Tantra, p.1050; and Song No.1463, 5” Tantra, p. 569 
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Tiruvamathur 


Tiruvamathur (11°58°N; 79°28°E) is located approximately five kilometres 
northwest of Vilupuram. It is the holy place where a great saint, an ascetic, a Siddha, a 
mystic by name Vanna Sarabham Dandapani Swamigal attained sajiva samadhi 
(entering his own tomb alive ) on அ July. He was born in Tirunelveli. He is popularly 
known as ‘Murugadasa Swamigal’ and ‘Tiruppugal Swamigal’. He was a great 
devotee of Lord Muruga. He visited many Muruga and Siva temples and experienced 
eternal bliss in singing the glory of the deities of those places. He lived in 
Tiruvamathur for very long time. He has written the sthalapurdna of this temple 
translating from the Sanskrit original, Nagara Khanda of the Skanda mahapurdana in 
Tamil, on palm leaves, which comprises of 1000 verses. The samadhi of Mahan 
Vanna Sarabham Dandapani swamigal is situated in a garden by the side of the 
Abhiramésvara temple. In the shrine of Lord Sanmukha, he established a Samadhi 
mandiram (at present a functioning like a library), and composed ‘Kaumara 
Nischayam’. There is a stone image of this Siddha in a standing posture with a danda 
in his hand and dressed with a simple larigoti. There is also an UtSava miirthy of this 
Siddha in this shrine. He has written ‘Vara Tiruppugal’ and ‘Navaratna Tiruppugal’ 
connected with this shrine. There are 3483 poems to his credit connected with this 


temple‘. 


Samadhi of the Kundalini Mamuni- Tiruvakkarai 


The Samadhi of Kundalini Mamuni is located on the southern side of the 
Sanctum Sanctorum of ChandramouliSvara shrine. A /iriga is installed in this Samadhi 
and a shrine was built over it. In the entrance of this shrine, Dvarapdlakas were kept 
in its either side. This Samadhi shrine may be a latter addition to this temple which is 
found without any inscription on its outer walls. Though there are nearly forty three 


inscriptions in the sanctum and arthamandapa walls of the ChandramouliSvara 


507 


temple, none of the inscriptions speaks about this Siddha’ '. Even though the 


°06 Besides above, there are many information about the miracles done by the Siddha is largely 

explained in the newly published Sthalapurdna of the temple. But most of them are not useful for our 

study in a historical point of view. 

°07 Of the forty-three inscriptions found on the walls and gates of the temple, inscriptions found right 

from the time of Rajaraja Cola (saka year 1352 C.E.) and Kulottunga Cola, to the time of 

Chemmandhai Kangéya (1430 AD). See South Indian Inscriptions Vol. XIl, No.246; Vol. XIII, 
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architectural style of this temple seems to be a late or post Vijayanagara it is without 
any ornamentation or sculptures in it, the life-size Dvarapdlakas found in either side 
of the entrance may be similar to the Vijayanagara art. During this present century 
also many mandapas and new shrines were constructed in this temple. Similarly, (in 
2004) a mandapa is also built in front of the Kundalini Siddhar shrine/Samadhi. At 
the top of its entrance, two sculptures in cement are installed. Of these two, the 
sculpture which found with long beard and big belly in a seated posture is said to be 
the Kundalini Siddhar and the sculpture which found in opposite of Kundalini Siddha 


as the demon Vakrasiran, the grandson of the Siddha. 
Irumbai 


Irumbai (12°0°N; 79°47’E) is a small village located around ten kilometres to 
the south of Puducherry town in between the Tindivanam and Puducherry National 
Highways. This village is largely connected with the legend of Siddha Kaduveli that 
he did his penance near the Irumbai Makalesvara temple. This age-old temple was 
most probably constructed during the Cola period. The local traditions and temple 
purdna also have various kinds of legends associated with Kaduveli Siddhar and the 
temple at Irumbai is quite different from any other temple legend in the history of 
temple lore’. In the ardhamandapa of this temple, a life size bronze image of 


Kaduveli Siddha in a padmasana posture is placed. 
Samadhi of Vellai Adai Siddhar 


The samadhi of Vellai Adai Siddhar is located at Appupillaiyur village in the 
name of Sri Chittrambala Saddsiva Jtvalayam. This village is situated near the 
Kolitijanparai-Palakkad Road of Kerala. Sri Chirrambala Sadasiva Siddhar was the 
disciple of Swami Sivananda Paramahamsa, the great disciple who claims to be the 
descendent of Bohar. It is said that Siddha Agastya named this Cirrambala Siddhar as 
‘Vellai Adai Siddhar’. His samadhi shrine and the Sivaliiga was designed and 
established by him. When he was alive, he donated dresses and offered food to the 


needy. He also did constructive works of the temples and medical treatments to the 


Nos.285, 317; Vol. XVII, Nos.186 to 230 and Vol. XIX, No. 240. See also Annual Report on 
Epigraphy, Nos. 160 to 207 of 1904. 


°F One of the popular legend of Kaduveli Siddha is also given in the work of P. Raja and Rita Nath 
Keshari, Glimpses of Pondicherry, Busy Bee Books, Puducherry, 2005, pp. 5-7 
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poor. This Vellai Adai Siddhar lived for nearly 108 years as a celibate. Then he 
attained his Samadhi on Miila star of Tamil month of Karthigai in 2008. This samadhi 
shrine was named as ‘“Padmakamala Chidambardalayam’. In this samadhi, 
‘Chidambara Cakra’ and ‘Tiru Ambala Cakra’ are placed together. The 
Mahachittrambala yantra was installed here for the benefit of the world peace. It is 


said that worshipping a living Siddha is equal to worshipping of 100 temples. 
Udhiyiir Hills 


There are many legends associated with this Udhiyir hills. This hill is 
popularly known as Udhiytirmalai, and also called as Sanjivi hills. According to local 
tradition, when Hanuman carrying the Saiijivi Mountain, a part of it was fell down at 
this place and formed these hills, therefore it 1s also called with above name. 
According to another tradition, the Kongana Siddhar who stayed here produced gold 
by using base metals with herbal sauces. Since he produced the gold with the help of 
blast furnace using blow-pipe, this hills is called as Udhiyir. (Here iidhi in Tamil 
means blowing air by mouth, to kindle the fire). Besides, it is also named after Siddha 
Konhganar as Kohganagiri. The Konhgana Siddhar’s cave, where he stayed and did his 
penance is situated on the hill top of the Udhiyurmalai. Inside the cave, one has to 
pass two entrances within the cave to reach the meditation place of the Siddha. This 
cave is located nearer to UtthandaVélayudha Swamy temple; and this temple is 
located at the distance of 13 kms from the Kafijanur-Palani road. On the way to the 
Kongana Siddhar cave, his disciple Sri Setti Thamibiran Siddhar’s Samadhi is 
located. All along the way to this cave, the path is surrounded by vilva/bilva (aegle 


marmelos) trees. 
Historical Continuity of the Siddha Cult in Tamilnadu 


During a particular period of time, this Tantric Siddha cult was almost placed 
in a corner of the society due to the arrival of the Europeans and spread of the 
Western thoughts in India. However, the tradition was survived in different other 
forms, even it lost its importance and privileges as it possessed earlier. But suddenly 
this Tantric Siddha cult once again started appearing in a refined form in new 
dimension, all along with other popular Hindu traditions and religions. Many of its 
practices were inculcated in the Hindu religion. Meanwhile, there emerged many 
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mystics who are all celebrated and followed by the common public as Siddhas, 
because of their philosophies, characters and other mystic powers. These mystics of 
the modern India, who emerged during the 19” and 20” centuries, were not isolated 
from the characteristics of their age. Through their personal experiences and innate 
powers, they attained divine powers and also believed and worshipped by others for 
their divinity in them. With the help of their inner experiences and powers, many of 
these modern Siddhas are come forward to change evils of the society and its immoral 
thoughts. Most of the saint-poets like Tayumanavar, Ramalinga Vallalar and 
Subramaniya Bharathi identified themselves with the Siddhas and helped to provide 
continuity to the tradition. However, their traditions, religions and philosophies and 


their expressions shows that they were hailed from simple and humble origin. 


There is no any proper definition made to define about the Siddhas and it had 
different connotations. For instance, persons who indulged in medical practices, 
magical or miracle workers, foretellers, fortune tellers, experts in astronomy, 
alchemical workers, tantric practitioners, yogic practitioners, mendicants in saffron, 
mad man in front of the temple or under the tree, all are now worshipped by the 
people as Siddhas. Therefore, there arouse a big question, who is a siddha, but so 
far no proper answer found for that. However, these Siddha or Siddha-type 
practitioners all had in common that they saw or presented themselves as ascetic 
seekers after enlightenment or an equal goal within the Brahmanical tradition. The 
Siddha’s spiritual descendants diversified and could be found in later centuries in a 
variety of garbs, from respectable royal-temple-priests to itinerant minstrels and 
religious mendicants. The Siddha thus evolved as a cultural category, taking shape 
and making sense within a particular social context. Frequently beggars, quacks and 
dubious god men are referred to by the name of Siddhas and they soon assume the 
status of religious gurus. Tamils maintain a great fascination with this freely 
wandering figure with long hair and beard. They accord a place of honour for the 
local Siddhar in the temples. The tales and myths that surround the unknown figures 


of Siddhars in the village temples claim often that the divine power of the temples 


°° Earlier the term ‘Siddha’ is only used to refer the Jain monks who attained moksd or liberation. The 
term ‘Siddhar’ is connected with Jaina and Buddhist religions for their psycho-physical exercises and 
practices. Buddha in one of his teachings says to ‘treat the body as wound’. In Tamil, the word ‘kayam’ 
is used to denote the wound, now also for body. 
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depend on the Siddhar who chose to shrine himself. In a way religious practice and 


storytelling are ways of writing the social history of these heroes’, 


All the Siddhas are pure soul who was found with both formally distinct and 
indistinct ways of understanding. Pure cognition of this kind complies with the nature 
of the soul as a spiritual function exclusively. The Siddhas are freed from all kinds of 
Karma; they live forever in the highest of the regions and represent the highest 
possible development of a being. The basic ideologies of the Siddhas were shaped by 
their existing social position. Most of them came from families of shepherds, temple- 
drummers, potters, fishermen, hunters, etc. In fact, many legends were in vague 
about the Siddhas that some of them came from other culture traditions as well, 
Chinese and Arabic. They had connection with these people in the fields of medicine, 
alchemy and astronomy. It is said that Tirumiilar came from Kasmir. It is difficult to 
determine the authenticity of these stories. But they definitely point to certain inter- 
mingling of the Siddhas and Muslim saints. It is important that Muslims Sufis namely 
Pir Mohammed, Mastan Sahib, Bade Sahib, Moula Sahib and to some extent the 
Shridi Sai Baba are included in the list of Siddhas. All this must have widened their 
cultural horizon and contributed to their liberal and egalitarian outlook. It clearly 
shows that they were ranged against the caste distinctions practiced by the so-called 
higher castes. Thus, there was no place for any discrimination with regard to caste in 


the brotherhood policy of the Siddhas’'’. 


In the present context, there exists many gods with the vast array of religious 
activities. However, the Siddha cult in Tamilnadu has a very sophisticated place 
among the devotees. Every day, this cult is reforming variety of practices, to help the 
spiritual seekers through their inward journey. Many of these practices such as 
meditation and other types of yoga can be adapted to other religions. Even though this 
cult was separated and isolated for sometimes, it still has a common belief that 
prevails among the devotees for their liberation. Some people are more engaged in the 
activities like “getting and accumulating” the wealth or achieving the fame and 
power. Basically these people seek happiness through physical pleasure or sensual 


pleasure. Most of them believe that the sensual pleasures of eating, drinking, sex, and 


°10 M.D. Muthukumaraswamy, Op.cit., pp. 3-4. 
°1! Braj Ranjan Mani, Op.cit., pp. 158-159. 
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physical comforts are the best and real way to achieve happiness. From the outset of 
human civilization, man has been on a religious quest. It seems that religion also 
found to be as old as humanity itself. At present, the vast majority of the people in the 


°12 When the people get 


world continue to follow their religion for their successful life 
disappointed, when they lost their confidence, they need one super power to solve 
their problem. Whey they are approaching the god, there is a distance/differences like 
god and devotees. But when they are approaching the Siddhas, there are some 
similarities that both are living or lived in the society; they are all one among the 
people. Since they are in human form, it is easy to the people, who are in some 


problems to approach those Siddhas and get some solutions. 


°12 Joseph Stoutzenberger, Op.cit, pp. 165, 266 
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_Historical Continuity of the Siddha 


நூ ரோமமகர்ஸ்‌. 


F ig.163, Siddha Pulasthiyar Worshipped Here. Fig. 164, Vibasitthu Muni and Romarisi 
Abirami Temple, Tirukadavur,TN. Viruthagiriswara Koil, Virudhachalam 
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Fig.165, A Siddha, Chinnagindhipur m, Palani Taluk, TN 
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இவங்கள்‌ 


Fig.167, Pambatti Siddhar Cave, Maruthamalai, Coimbatore, T.N. 
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Fig.168, Terracotta Images of Siddhas, Foot Hills of Po 


nnimalai,TN 
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the Ponni Hills, Palani, TN 
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F ig.169, Samadhi of the Ponnimalai Siddhar, on the top of 
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Fig.170, Meikandar Siddhar Cave and Jva Samadhi, Kannivadi, Dindugal, T.N 
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1, Kongana Siddha’s Cave & Setti Thambiran Jrva Samadhi, Kankeyam, TN 
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Fig.172, Siddha Pattinathar Temple, Tiruvotriyir, Chennai, Tamilnadu. 
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Fig.173, Virupaksa Cave, Tiruvannamalai, Ramana stayed here during 1899 - 1916 


Fig.174, Skanda Asram,Tiruvannamalai, TN Ramana stayed here 7 years, 1916 -1922 
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Fig.176, Ramasami Siddhar-Pappathi Ammal Jtwa Samadhi, Pandrimalai, Dindigul 
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Fig.177, Sri Jyothi Mouna Nirvana Swamy Jiva Samadhi, Kasavanapatti, Dindigul, TN 
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Fig.178, Guru Ramasamy Siddhar Jrwa Samadhi, Kannivadi, Dindigul, T.N 
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Fig.179, Gorakha Siddha Jtva Samadhi, Vadakku Poigai Nallir, Nagapattinam, TN 
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Fig.180, Ascetics staying here and used to beg for their food only at night in the village 
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Fig.182, Sesadhri Samy Asram; images of Siddhas installed inside. Tiruvannamalai, TN 
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Fig.183, VitobAnanda Jiva Sam adhi, 
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Fig.184, Vettaveli Siddhar Jrvwa Samadhi, Alpet, Cuddalore, TN 
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Fig.185, Yogasdla, Lower Ahobilam, AP. Fig.186,Siddha Kaduveli, Irumbai, T.N. 
Celebrated Siddha Shrines/Samadhis in Puducherry 
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Fig.187, Samy Siddhananda Jiva Samadhi, Karuvadikuppam, Puducherry, 19” c 
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Fig. 188, Sri Ramaparadeési Siddhar Jva Samadhi, Villianur, Puduchérry (19 ¢) 
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Fig.190, 
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Fig.191,Alagar Siddhar Samadhi Shrine & offerings to him, 
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Tennampakkam Village,PY 
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Fig.193, Sri Daksinamirthy Siddhar Jiva Samadhi, Thennal, Puducherry 
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period 


istorical Continuity: Some Siddhas(?) of contemporar 
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a, Aranmula, Kerala Fig.195, A Siddha at Kanchi Kamatchi Temple 
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Figs.196,197 & 198 - Siddha like ascetics in the temple of Tiruvannamalai,TN 
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a Duruvasa (as he told) Fig.202, Siddhars at  Parvathamalai 
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Fig.201, Siddh 


Fig.203, Pattu Siddhar Narayanasaimy, Sikali  Fig.204, Sri Mona Siddhar,Chetthavarai,Senji 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 


Fig. 164: This is found in the temple premises of ViruthagiriSvara temple at 
Virudhachalam. In this, along with other minor deities, the images of Sri Vibhasithu 
Muni and Romarisi is depicted as his right hand is in varadha mudrd, found with long 
ears, wearing rudraksamdla, etc. 


Fig. 165: This isolated sculpture is found in Chinnagandhipuram village of Palani 
taluk, Dindigul dist.,Tamilnadu. Devotees refer to this sculpture as that of Siddha 
Bogar who came here to prepare herbal medicines. He is seated in a lalitasana pose, 
his left hand in /ola-hasta mudra and his right hand is chin mudrd. 


Fig. 166: This is the shrine dedicated to Siddha Karuviirar in the BrahadiSvara temple, 
Tanjavur. It is obviously a later addition located behind the sanctum of Brahadisvara 
temple complex of Taijaviir. Inside this shrine, a statue of Siddha Karuvirar seated in 
a siddhdsana pose is installed and is offered daily worship by the devotees. It is an 
open shrine without any doors. 


Fig. 167: A separate shrine is dedicated to Siddha Pambatti in the premises of 
Marudhamalai Murugan temple, Coimbatore dist., about 12 kilometers from the town 
of Coimbatore. This is located on the hilltop to the east of the main shrine and one 
have to go down the steps to reach this cave shrine. It is said that for many years 
Siddha Pambatti stayed here and performed miracles. Inside this cave, a big stone is 
found in a snake like structure adjacent to the mountain rocks. A liga is installed 
along with other minor Naga stones. More number of devotees are offering daily 
worshiping here. 


Fig.168: These terracotta images are said to be those of the Siddhars who stayed and 

prepared their herbal medicines here. It is located (before 4 kms) under the foot hills 
of Ponnimalai, which is nearer to the Ayakudi village, Palani taluk, Dindigul dist., 
Tamilnadu. Besides, under the sanctum of the temple, many terracotta Figures of such 
ascetics in miniature size are excavated at the time of its renovation. 


Fig. 169: This is said to be the samadhi of Ponnimalai Siddhar, a disciple of Bogar of 
Palani. It is found in the top of the Ponni hills. Along with this, many other stones are 
also installed and said to be the burials (jiva samadhis) of other Siddhars who attained 
Samadhi here. This hilltop is very difficult to access (in 2009). The size of the bricks 
(40 cms long) found on the top of the hill indicate that they could be of some 
antiquity. Once in a year, the gurupitjd 1s observed here. However, for the past five 
more years, no one worshipped here due to the difficulty of climbing this mountain. 
Therefore devotees limited their worship up to the above said temple (Fig.168) under 
the foothills of Ponnimalai. (However, some arrangements were made to access this 
hilltop from its western side in 2013). 


Fig. 170: This cave like structure is found in the middle of the hills, which is located 
some two kilometres to the west of the Kannivadi village in Dindigul dist. It is said 
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that Meikandar Siddhar along with other Siddhars like Bogar of Palani, were engaged 
in preparing the herbal medicines here. He did penance in this cave and attained 
samadhi here. A shrine with a Jirga installed inside the cave is said to be his samadhi. 
Rarely devotees visit this place. Annual gurupiijd is also celebrated to him. 


Fig. 171: This is located in inside of the forest on the Kankeyam-Palani road, from 
Coimbatore. It is said that Kongana Siddha did penance in this cave. Next to this, is 
the jiva samadhi of a local Siddha named Setti Thambiran. He healed many with his 
herbal medicines. He stayed and prepared medicines and attained samadhi here. 


Fig.172: This shrine is dedicated to Siddha Pattinathar who attained samadhi here. It 
is located near the seashore of Tiruvotriytir near Chennai. Inside this premises, 
samddhis of few other Siddhas are also found. Devotees are visiting here daily and 
chanting the mantras here. 


Fig.173: This is the inner view of the Virupaksa cave, located some hundred meters 
above, in the Tiruvannamalai hills. In this cave, Ramana Maharisi stayed from 1899 
to 1916. 


Fig.174: Skanda Asram is located few hundred meters away from the Virupaksa cave. 
Here Ramana stayed for seven years from 1916 to 1922. This place is now under the 
care of the Ramanasram trust. 


Fig.175: This is the jiva samadhi of one Manur Siddhar. He is named after this 
location, where he stayed and attained his samadhi in this Manur village. This 
Samadhi shrine is located on the highway from the Manu village to Palani. But he is 
not as much popular as other Siddhars and very few people know him. 


Fig. 176: Panrimalai village is located on the hills leading to Thanrikudi in Dindigul 
dist. This village in the hill range seems to be in existence from the medieval period 
onwards, where the mandapas and remnants of post Vijayanagara period are found. In 
the middle of the village, a samadhi shrine of Panrimalai Siddhar (as he is popularly 
known) is located. His real name is Ramasamy, he attained his samadhi on 
24.04.1906 and along with him, and his wife Pappathi Ammal also attained samadhi 
on 12.08.1965. The shrine is under the care of their close relatives. It is said that both 
displayed miraculous powers. 


Fig. 177: This samadhi of Jothi Mouna Nirvana Samy is located in the Kasavanapatti 
village in the Dindigul dist. This Siddha always moved around nude and only 
accepted the cigarettes. He performed many miracles in this village; because of which 
the devotees constructed the big shrine and a mandapa after he attained samadhi. The 
person who appears in the picture with ochre dress is the disciple of this Siddha, who 
is taking care of the house, where the Siddha stayed and attained samadhi. 


Fig. 178: This is the jiva samadhi of Guru Ramasamy Siddhar of Kannivadi village of 
Dindigul dist. The samadhi shrine is located near the village bus stop. He is popular in 
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this village. Often pitjas and other oblation are conducted here. He was lived and 
attained his samadhi in this place. 


Fig. 179: This is said to be the jiva samadhi of Gorakha Siddhar. It is located in the 
Vadakku Poigai Nallur village of Nagapattinam. Recently a big mandapa was built in 
which ascetics from different parts are coming and staying. In the entrance of this 
temple, the eighteen Tamil Siddhar images were installed. 


Fig. 180: Devotees and ascetics from various parts are coming and staying here. They 
go for begging around the village once a day in night time. For that they used to carry 
the staff in their shoulder which is tied with ochre cloths on its two sides, as shown in 
the picture. 


Fig. 181: Around the foothills of Tiruvannamalai, there are thousands of samddhis, 
said to be the jiva samadhis of the Siddhas who lived there. The samadhi of Sadai 
Samy and Kannadi Samy as shown in here which are located in the premises of 
Se$adri Samy Asram next to the Ramanasram. 


Fig. 182: This is the Se$adri Samy Asram located in Tiruvannamalai in which the 
statues of Popular Siddhas of Tamilnadu are installed. 


Fig. 183: This is the jiva samadhi of Samy Vitobananda of Parvathamalai. It is 
located in outstretch of Kadaladi village, on the way to the Parvathamalai of 
Tiruvannamalai dist. Next to this, is the picture of the dsram of Samy Vitobananda, 
located on the hilltop of Parvathamalai. Now this 4s7am is under construction, and it 
is constructed on the cave where Samy Vitobananda stayed and performed penance. 
Few feet towards its north, is the temple dedicated to Mallikarjuna and Brahmaramba 
as the replica of Srisailam. 


Fig. 184: This is the jiva samadhi of Vettaveli Siddhar. It is located on the southern 
bank of the River South Pennar at Alpet nearer to the ECR road of Cuddalore. Though 
this shrine is a recent one, the samadhi may be more than 100 years old. 


Fig. 185: This is a painting of a Sadhaka seated in a siddhasana depicting the sat- 
cakras of the human body as indicated earlier in Fig. 139. It is found (in 2009) at the 
yogasala near the Bala Narasimha temple, on the way to the Chatravada Narasimha 
temple at Lower Ahobilam. But by 2012, this yogasala was demolished and a new 
shrine for Navagraha Narasimha was constructed. 


Fig. 186: This image of Kaduveli Siddhar is found in front of the Amman shrine of 
the Irumbai Mahakalesvara temple near Puducherry. He is depicted in a Siddhasana 
pose exactly in the same way as depicted above in Fig. 185. 


Fig. 187: This is the jiva samadhi of Samy Siddhananda, the most celebrated Siddha 
of Puducherry. It is located near the cremation ground of Karuvadikuppam. This 
shrine belongs to the 19” century. Here the national poet Mahikavi Subramani 
Bharathi stayed and wrote poems on this siddha. There is a separate statue installed 
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for this poet inside this shrine. Day by day, this shrine is attaining importance and 
attracting more number of devotees. At present, addition and renovation works are 
going on. 


Fig. 188: This is the samadhi shrine of Sri Ramaparadéesi Siddhar. It is located on the 
Villupuram-Puducherry highway in Villianur. Recently, a big mandapa is constructed 
on the samadhi and it is also attracting more number of devotees. 


Fig. 189: This is the samddhi shrine of Sri Vannaraparadesi Siddhar, located in the 
Odiyampattu village of Puducherry. Recently a mandapa is constructed on this 
samadhi and it attracts good number of devotees. 


Fig. 190: This is the jiva samadhi of Mahan Bade Sahib, a Sufi siddha, who later 
assimilated into Saivism by the devotees who added him the agnomen of ‘Siva Sri’ as 
prefix. Like Siddhananda temple, this samadhi shrine is also attracting thousands of 
devotees every Thursday and less than hundred daily. Devotees are coming and 
staying here for getting relief from their diseases. 


Fig. 191: This is the jiva samadhi of Alagar Siddhar. This samadhi shrine is located 
in the midst of the tamarind groove in the Thennampakkam village near Embalam of 
Puducherry. There is a belief that devotees those who wants child, or their children’s 
education, health etc. they should have to offer a statue of a girl or boy to this Siddha. 
Thus their desires get fulfils after some weeks. Therefore, one can see here hundreds 
of such concrete statues of human Figures. 


Fig. 192: This is the jiva samadhi of Thehgai Samy Siddhar. It is located in front of 
the Arumbarthapuram electric substation, on the Puduchéerry-Villupuram highway. 
Recently, foundation was laid and works are also in progress on construction of a new 
Samadhi shrine and mandapa here. 


Fig.193: This is the samadhi shrine of DakSinamirthy Siddhar. It is located in a 
cemetery ground nearer to the Villupuram-Puducherry highway in the Thennal village 
of Puducherry. Recently foundation stone is laid for constructing a mandapa and 
pillars are also erected in front of this samadhi. 


Fig.194: He is a living Siddha living in the Aranmula temple of Kérala. He is found 
with long matted hair, rudraksamdla in his neck and wearing ochre dress. (But he 
refused to be photographed). 


Fig.195: This is the photograph of a Siddha (taken in 2011) in a white garment 
immersed in meditation in the Kamatchi Amman temple at Kaficipuram. He is found 
with long hair and beard. But nothing is known about him. (He refused to respond). 
The local devotees also know him since a long time but they do not know his personal 
details. 


Fig.196, 197 and 198 are the Siddha like ascetics living in the ArunachaleSvara 
temple at Tiruvannamalai. They are addressing themselves as Siddhas and offering 
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the sacred ashes (vibhiiti) to the devotees who approach them, but expecting money. 
But many of the features found in the medieval sculptures like long matted hair, 
beard, rudraksamala, and copper ring in their wrist etc. are also found in them which 
shows the continuity of that tradition. 


Fig.199: He is wandering in the Tiruvannamalai hills. He is found with matted hair 
and covered his body with red-ochre cloth. People are calling him a Siddhar. 


Fig.200: He is called Siddha Agastya by the people by referring to his shape and size. 
He is wandering inside the Tiruvannamalai temple. Most of his appendages and 
attributes like rudraksamala and copper ring in his (right) wrist resemble the medieval 
sculptures. (See also Fig. 196-198, 201, 204) 


Fig.201: He introduced himself as a Siddha Durvasa. He is wandering in the streets of 
Tiruvannamalai, but he is the native of Puducherry. His words are more philosophical, 
ferocious, true to his name of the legendary sage “‘Diirvasa’ known for his tantrums. 
Among his other attributes, he is wearing a copper bangle in his right wrist. 


Fig.202: These are the Siddha like ascetics seated all along the ways leading to the 
Parvathamalai. Besides them many of the similar ascetics found in all the celebrated 
Siddha-ksetras like Velliangiri, Palani, Tiruvannamalai, Kollimalai, Katicamalai, 
Saduragiri, Chidambaram, etc. 


Fig.203: He is known as the Pattu Siddhar. His real name is Narayanasamy. He is 
living in Sirkali town and often found in the Sattainathar temple at Sirkali. 


Fig.204: He is Sri Jothi Mona Siddhar, presently established his asram at the foothills 
of Chethavarai village near Seiiji. He is offering sacred ashes and lemon fruits to the 
devotees who approach him with problems. Along with him, some of his disciples are 
also staying here. As a part of their tradition he is wearing a copper bangle in his wrist 
exactly in the same manner as shown in the sculptural representations. (see also Fig. 
201) 
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MAP - 1: Distribution of Celebrated Siddha Centres in the parts of South India 
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Legend for the Map of south India 


1 Narasingapuram 

2 Aruppukottai 

3 Kalpakkam 

4 Vadapalani 

5 Pinamallr 

6 Tirukalukunram 

7 Madampakkam 

8 Tiruvanmiydir 

9 Mylapur 

10 Tirunindravur 

11 Tirumullaivayil 
12 Tiruthani 

13 Chidambaram 

14 Vadalur 

15 Tiruvavaduturai 
16 Sirkali 

17 Vaithisvaran Koil 
18 Kasavanampatti 
19 Kaliyakkavilai 

20 Kafichipuram 

21 Karur 

22 Kalugumalai 
(Kovilpatti) 

23 Tiruvalangadu 
(Kumbakonam) 

24 Swamimalai 

25 Tiruparahkunram 
26 Madurai 

27 Siddharkadu 
(Mayiladuturai) 

28 Mathirimangalam 
29 Vadakku Poikai Nallur 
30 Nagapattinam 

31 Palani 

32 Tiruvennainallur 
33 Vettaikaranputhir 
(Pollachi) 

34 Pudukottai 

35 Rajapalayam 

36 Ramésvaram 

37 Kanjamalai (Salem) 
38 Skandasramam (Salem) 
39 Sankaran Koil 

40 Thaniparai 
(Sathuragiri) 

41 Srivilliputhir 

42 Tiruvaiyaru 

43 Tiruvidaimaruthir 
44 Tenkasi 


45 Kutralam 

46 Pattukottai 

47 Véttavalam 

48 Tiruvannamalai 
49 Pindi 

50 Tiruvarur 

51 Tiruchendur 

52 Vallanadu (Tirunelveli) 
53 Trichy 

54 Sri Rangam 

55 Velur 

57 Mailam 

58 Viruthachalam 
59 Uthiyur (Coimbatore) 
60 Velliangiri 

61 Marudamalai 

62 Karamadai 

63 Tiruvathigai 

64 Kannivadi 

65 Sivanmalai (Erode) 
66 Arittapatti 

67 Tiruchenkodu 
68 Alagarkoil 

69 Tiruvattaru 

70 Kollimalai 

71 Sathuragiri 

72 Chettavarai 

73 Théeni 

74 Panrimalai 

75 Tandikudi 

76 Ayakudi 

77 Mafjakuppam 
78 Parvathamalai 
79 Meélmaruvathir 
80 Irumbai 

81 Mailam 

82 Moratandi 

83 Tirukkurungudi 
84 Tiruparappu 

85 Perur 

86 Maruthur 

87 Putheri 

88 Thanthonrimalai 
(Karur) 

89 Karuvadi Kuppam 
90 Puducherry 

91 Chinna Babu 
Samudram 
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92 Nallathur 

93 Korkadu 

94 Ulsur, Bangalore 
95 Soladévanahalli 
96 Kudagumalai (Coorg) 
97 Kalasipalayam 
98 Naiijangudu 

99 Nandi 

100 Kolar 

101 Mulabagal 

102 Avani 

103 Tipu Palace 
104 Jagalir 

105 Edapallykotta 
106 Vadakara 

107 Kaijankadu 
108 Kaladi 

109 Alathur 

110 Palakkad 

111 Varkala 

112 Chenkottukonam 
113 Thycaud 

114 Erithavir — 
Balaramapuram 

115 Vilifjam 

116 Kalady 

117 Aranmula 

118 Tiruvananthapuram 
119 Tirunavai 

120 Aluva 

121 Kolinjamparai 
122 Narayanavanam 
123 Mantralayam 
124 Srisailam 

125 Kadapa 

126 Tirupathi 

127 Tirumala 

128 Badhrachalam 
129 Simhachalam 
130 Ahobilam 

131 Mahanandhi 
132 SiddheSvaram 
133 Chidipirala 

134 Vutukuru 

135 Nellur 

136 Siddhavatam 
137 Siddhapuram 


MAP-2: Distribution of Celebrated Siddha Centres in the parts of Tamilnadu 
78° 80 
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1 Sirunamalli 

2 Nagavidu 

3 Narasingapuram 

4 Aruppukottai 

5 Puliyur 

6 Veémbur 

7 Vadakku Natham 

8 Kalpakkam 

9 Ambattur 

10 Vadapalani 

11 Rajakilpakkam 

12 Aliijivakkam 

13 Piinamalll 

14 Tirukalukunram 

15 Velachéerry 

16 Perambiir 

17 Guindy 

18 Alandur 

19 Kodambakkam 

20 Kandanchavadi 

21 Krisnampet 

22 KK Nagar 

23 Madampakkam 

24 Chitlapakkam 

25 Tiruvanmiydr 

26 Tiruporur 

27 Nemili 

28 Nungambakkam 

29 Chétpat 

30 Pachaiappa College 

31 Elumbur (Egmore) 

32 Purasaivakkam 

33 Tiru.Vi.Ka.Nagar 

34 Vyasarpadi 

35 Rayapuram 

36 Thondiarpet 

37 Mount Road, 
Chennai 

38 Villivakkam 

39 Red Hills 

40 Rayapéttah 

41 Mylapiir 

42 Tirunindravur 

43 Giduvaicherry 

44 Thakkolam 

45 Perungulathir 

46 Mannivakkam 

47 Nanganallir 

48 Vepéry 


Legend for the Map of Tamilnadu 


49 Karanodai 

50 Perambur 

51 Sembiam 

52 Kolathur Peravalur 

53 Erukaiicheri 

54 Tirumullaivayil 

55 Tirutani 

56 Urapakkam 

57 Anandasramam 

58 Padinallur 

59 Alamadhi 

60 Chennai 

61 Ongur 

62 Saidapet 

63 Chidambaram 

64 Sabanayagar Street 

65 Tirukalar 

66 Vadalur 

67 Vallalar nagar 

68 Tiruvavaduturai 

69 Sirkali 

70 Tenpathi 

71 Vaitheeswaran Koil 

72 Purandan Palayam 

73 Puravipalayam, 
Pollachi 

74 Dindugal 

75 Puthupatti 

76 Kasavanampatti 

77 Sennimalai 

78 Govindapuram 

79 Kaliyakkavilai 

80 Kalavai 

81 Govindavadi 

82 Kanichipuram 

83 Appir 

84 Vellarai village 

85 Sriperumbudur 

86 Karur 

87 Nérur 

88 Pasuvanthanai 

89 Uthupatti 

90 Kalugumalai 

91 Kumbakonam 

92 Athanir 

93 Tiruvalangadu 

94 Tirupuvanam 

95 Swamimalai 

96 Aduthurai 
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97 Kunthalir 

98 Tiruparahkunram 

99 Madurai 

100 K.Rengapalayam 

101 Kakkathoppu 

102 Simmakkal 

103 Avaniyapuram 

104 Andalpuram 

105 Kalavasal 

106 Goripalayam 

107 Katha Kinaru 

108 Tiruveédagam 

109 Cholavandan 

110 Kodimangalam 

111 Tirupuvanam 

112 T.Kallupatti 

113 Kurainadu 

114 Mayiladuturai 

115 Siddharkadu 

116 Mathirimangalam 

117 Kuthalam 

118 Vadakkan Patti 

119 Vadakku Poikai 

Nallur 

120 Nagapatinam 

121 Ettukudi 

122 Melur 

123 Mandaikadu 

124 Swamithoppu 

125 Thattagiri 

126 Palani 

127 Tiruvennainallur 

128 Vettaikaranputhir 

129 Pudukottai 

130 Arimalam Village 

131 Vadukapatti 

132 Rajapalayam 

133 Sathirapatti 

134 Ekkakudi near 
Utharakosamangai 

135 RaméSwaram 

136 Salem 

137 Kaihjamalai 

138 Skandasramam 

139 Jagirammapalayam 

140 Sankaran Koil 

141 Panaiyur 

142 Thaniparai 

143 Kottayur 


144 Sihgampunari 
145 Manamadurai 
146 Srivilliputhur 
147 Tiruvaiyaru 

148 Pundi (Tanjavur) 
149 Tiruvidaimaruthur 
150 Muliyar 

151 Kanjanur 

152 Karanthai 

153 Kaduveli 

154 Tenkasi 

155 Tirumalaikoil 
156 Pranur 

157 Kutralam 

158 Kadayanallir 
159 Pattukottai 

160 Tillaivilagam 
161 Vettavalam 

162 Avalurpettai 

163 Tiruvannamalai 
164 Polur 

165 Pundi 
(Tiruvannamalai) 

166 Puthur (Tiruvarur) 
167 Nannilam 

168 Sanna Nallur 
169 Mannarkudi 

170 Sehgalipuram 
171 Tiruvardr 

172 Kulasékarapatnam 
173 Eral 

174 Tiruchendur 

175 Pettai 


176 Palamadai 

177 Nettur 

178 Vallanadu 

179 Athimudr 

180 Desur 

181 Trichy 

182 Pinna Vasal 
183 Kattuputhur 
184 Perambalur 
185 Senthurai 

186 Sri Rangam 
187 Mudivaithaneéndal 
188 Vilathikulam 
189 Valliyur 

190 Nallan Pattarai 
191 Saidapet 

192 Velur Cantt 
193 Vallimalai 

194 Velur 

195 Kannamangalam 
196 Thangal 

197 Kangeyanallur 
198 Pasumathur 
199 Tiruvallam 
200 Mailam 

201 Tiruvakarai 
202 Tiruvamathir 
203 Tirukoilir 
204 Andimadam 
205 Viruthachalam 
206 Uthiyur 

207 Velliangiri 
208 Marudamalai 
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209 Karamadai 
210 SrimuSnam 
211 Tiruvathigai 
212 Tirumanikuli 
213 Kannivadi 

214 Manur 

215 Sivanmalai 
216 Aritapatti 

217 Tiruchenhkodu 
218 Alagarkoil 
219 Tiruvattaru 
220 Reddiapatti 
221 Kollimalai 
222 Sathuragiri 
223 Chettavarai 
224 Théeni 

225 Panrimalai 
226 Tandikudi 
227 Ayakudi 

228 Maiijakuppam 
229 Parvathamalai 
230 Auroville 

231 Irumbai 

232 Mailam 

233 Moratandi 
234 Nilakottai 

235 Alvar Tirungari 
236 TirukkurungKudi 
237 Tiruparappu 
238 Puliyankudi 
239 Maruthur 

240 Putheri 

241 Thainthonrimalai 


MAP-3: Distribution of Celebrated Siddha Centres in Puducherry Region 
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1 Puducherry 11 Sultanpet 22 Sompattu 
2 Karuvadi Kuppam 12 Villianur (Mannaidipattu) 
3 Sithankudi 13 Kanuvapet 23 Bommiyarpalayam 
4 Karamanikuppam 14 Ariyiir 24 Mudaliarpet 
5 Ellaipillaichavadi 15 Embalam 25 Pakkamudaiyanpét 
6 Chinna Babu 16 Kathirkamam 26 Satyinagar 
Samudram 17 Gorimédu 27 Manakula Vinayagar 
7 Arumathapuram 18 Kambalikarankupam Temple 
8 Nallathir 19 Thennampakkam 28 Odiyampattu 
9 Kandamangalam 20 Vaithikuppam 29 Virampattinam 
10 Pillaiyarkuppam 21 Tirukaiji 
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Chapter V 
CONCLUSION 


The Tamil Siddhas variously described as atheist, anti-casteists, anti- 
establishment and radical, gained immense popularity amongst all sections of the 
society through their literary compositions, some of which became household names 
for their preaching about morals, simple life and teaching many complex 
philosophical issues in a lucid language focusing on the do’s and don’ts in everyday 
life of a common man. Their religious ideas and philosophical tenets, rituals and 
practices were also presented in the simplest possible language which even a layman 
can read and understand but the shrouded inner meaning can only be unveiled by 
those who are familiar with the mythology, ritualistic methods and practices of 
various sectarian faiths such as Saivism, Saktism and above all Tantrism. Their 
contribution for the social cohesion and communal harmony can also be juxtaposed 
with their contributions to alchemical medicine and surgery. The Siddha Vaidyam is 
aimed towards the building up of an ageless and strong physical body (Siddha-deha) 
through which they attained jivan mukti. 


Thus, they are not only striving to eradicate social maladies such as caste, 
communal and gender distinctions, religious dogmos and meaningless rituals, but also 
curing the mundane physical ailments such that he/she can become the personification 


of physical and mental strength useful to work for the common well-being. 


Belonging to the popular genre of regional identity, the Tamil Siddhas were 
projected as the symbols of Tamil glory. But except their linguistic style which is the 
spoken language of the masses, their ideas, theoretical concepts, methods and 
practices are part of a pan-Indian complex whole which included Vedic, avaidic, yogic 


and tantric elements of diverse sectarian faiths. 


Although they are mentioned as a group of ‘eighteen’, there was no single 
established list and we have Siddhas grouped under ‘nine’ and ‘eighteen’ 
(Navandathas and Pathinen Siddhars). Those who wrote on the Tamil Siddha groups 
included the sacred sites, the local spiritual masters as well as those part of the pan- 
Indian traditions. Even those Nathas and Siddhas of the pan-Indian traditions 


(Minanatha and Goraksanatha for example), were Tamilised and credited with an 
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extensive literary contribution in Tamil, whereas they are credited with many works 


in Sanskrit in their places of origin, the Eastern India. 


Coming to the native Tamil Siddhas themselves both in the traditions of 
Navanathas and Pathinen Siddhas, more than two of them have the same name who 
can be differentiated by a critical analysis of their literary style and expression. To 
cite a few of the popular names such as Agastiyar, Pattinathar, Avvaiyar, Pulipani, 
Karuviirar etc., whose literary contributions were critically studied and analysed 
reveal that they belonged to different individuals of the some names. Because of this 
reason, the chronology of the Tamil Siddhas remained a hotly debated one, which is 
said to have begun from a very remote past of the pre-Mauryan era in dynastic terms 


to as late as the 17-18” centuries C.E., and beyond. 


Thus, the history of the Tamil Siddhas extending over a period of nearly 2300 
years is glorified as one of the glorious epochs of Tamil civilization which preached 
equality, rationalism, brotherhood, communal harmony, social awakening, and 
practical methods of physical and mental awakening. But as seen in the previous 
chapters the Tamil Siddhas at any point of their long history extending over two 
millennia identified themselves as part of the “Tamil Culture”. Their preaching 
consisting of yoga sadhana such as yogasanas, siddha-déha, mythical principles, 
rational thinking and outlook, avoidance of dogmatic ideals, are part of their 


contributions at the mundane level to the society at large. 


There are some Siddhas who glorified Siva, Sakti, Muruga and to some extent 
Ganéesa, as gods par-excellence who can be visualised and experienced through 
variety of yogic exercises and absolute faith, devotion and surrender. They 
recommended a strong physical body perfected through yogic exercises and 
invigourised with alchemical drugs (siddha-deha), which as a vehicle can lead the 
individual to ultimate liberation with in this world (jivan mukti) as opposed to the 
Brahmanic ideology of moksa or deliverance. It is the writings of this group of the 
Tamil/ non-Tamil Siddhas that we have all the elements of Tantric religion given the 


greatest elaboration. 


In the history of medieval South India, the Vijayanagara period marks the 
consolidation of a plethora of ideas, cults, rituals, sectarian faiths, belief systems and 
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social institutions culminating in the emergence of a highly standardized and 
segmented kinship of an egalitarian society consisting of a variety of languages, social 
and professional groups and highly codified and dogmatic sectarian religions. From 
such disparate components of social, cultural, economic and religious identity, the 
institution of temple (which emerged as the greatest contribution of the Bhakti 


t_ 11” centuries C.E.), becomes an institution itself 


movement in South India of 7 
during the Vijayanagara period which acted as a nerve centre of all activities of the 
society. It is this institution of temple, through which the ruling and the priestly 
sections of the society mediated their ideologies and powers, brought about the 
amalgamation of all the sections of the society into the arena of personal and spiritual 
elevation and emancipation. The Vijayanagara rulers took up the temple building as a 
tool and method to consolidate divergent linguistic regions under the ambit of a 
centralized power. In this process, the sculptural art received great royal patronage 


which created an elaborate mythology and iconography for all the sectarian groups 


occupying different parts of the empire. 


Among the sculptural productions of the Vijayanagara period, the 
representation of the Natha Siddhas and associated Tdintric symbolism received very 
little attention from the scholarly world. Brushed aside as mere decorative motifs, the 
representations of the Natha Siddhas, yogic exercises, tantric symbols and 


iconography offers a virgin area of research. 


As discussed in the previous chapters, the Siddha Natha cult primarily 
advocating the path of yoga can be seen in its embryonic form from the later Védic 
times. Atharvanaveda is full of magical performances, sorcery, witch-craft, animal 
sacrifices and so on which were not part of the traditional patriarchal vedic society. 
The greatest contribution of the ancient Indian wisdom to the humanity at a large is 
yoga. In tantrism, the human body acquires an importance it had never before attained 
in the spiritual history of India. The body is no longer the source of pain, but the most 
reliable and effective instrument for conquering death. Since liberation is to be 
achieved in this life itself (jiyanmukti), the body must be preserved as long as 
possible, and in perfect condition as an aid to meditation’. Attainment of supernatural 
powers by having control over breathing and other sensory perceptions became the 


! Mircea Elliade, Yoga: immortality and Freedom, p.227. 
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corner stone of yogic practice which soon developed into a systamatised whole, 
permeating from the teacher to the disciple. The teacher who excelled himself as 
yogic practitioner is divinized and by 9” century C.E., the Guru-Sisya parampara of 


Natha Siddhas emerged as the most popular sectarian faith of a pan-Indian dimension. 


The Natha Siddha philosophical tenets and ritual practices, absorbed many of 
their counterparts from such divergent sects as Ajvikas, PaSupatas, Kapalikas, 
Kalamukhas, Buddhist Sahajiyas, Bauls and many other minor belief systems and 
became a ‘syncretic religion’ unto itself, yet preserving all such earlier manifestations. 
By 15” century despite its diminished strength in terms of sectarian literary output, 
the Natha-Siddha cult gains much vigour on the popular front entering the folklore, 
fables, legends and songs of popular genre giving the Natha Siddha cult a truly pan- 


Indian colour and character. 


The Navanathas of the Saivite pantheon and eighty-four Siddhas of the 
(Vajrayana) Buddhist pantheon were part of such syncretic religion which profoundly 
influenced the personal and social life, moral outlook, literature, songs and poetry, 
religious, philosophical methods and practices and above all the very outlook of the 
individual in term of introspection. Natha-Siddha cult with its emphasis on hatha- 
yoga aimed at elevating the mankind as a whole irrespective of the distinctions of 
caste, colour, creed, faith, gender and profession. It was in the Natha Siddha 
philosophy and cult that we notice the efflorescence of Tantrism in all its strength. 
Yogic exercises being a part of it, tdintric philosophy, ideology and ritualistic practices 
equated sexual act on par with yogic exercises, thereby allowing the enjoyment of the 
latent and inherent sexual pleasures also towards attaining the ultimate stage of the 


ப்ச்‌ 2 
tantric sadhana of becoming a paramahamsa’. 


As discussed in these previous chapters, the sculptural art of the south Indian 
temples up to 13” century was more agamic and scriptural in content, consisting of 
the representation of gods and goddesses only. The establishment of Muslim empires 


in south India resulted in the decline of the temple building activity on the one hand 


° In the sculptural art of Srisailam in Andhra Pradesh, in one of the representations of sexual act a 
hamsa (swan) is shown symbolically indicating the underlying meaning of the Kaulacara sexual ideals. 
The tantric understanding of sex begins with the full acceptance of the orthodox Hindu presumption of 
kama for the pursuit of pleasure and a wide variety of magical powers. 
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and systematic defecation and destruction of existing temples by the invading forces 


on the other. 


The establishment of the Vijayanagara Empire marks a golden age in terms of 
temple construction, renovation and expansion; phenomenal growth of sculptural 
iconography; assimilation of diverse sectarian faiths of popular genre into the elite 
religious philosophy and ritual paraphernalia. As a result we notice the growth of 
temple cities in every nook and corner of the empire each having its own legendry 
history and sectarian literary productions. The temples were provided with daily, 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, half-yearly and annual fairs, festivals and 


rituals making it the busiest social institution of the contemporary society. 


Extending over four linguistic zones of south India, the Vijayanagara Empire 
made it a royal policy to include in the temple iconography and sculpture, the gods, 
goddesses religious teachers, mendicants and sages and symbolism of all the sectarian 
faiths. Tantric iconography represents a religious universe that must be ‘entered’ and 
‘assimilated’. This entrance and assimilation are to be understood in the direct 
meaning of the terms. In meditating an icon, one must first transport oneself to the 
cosmic plane ruled by that particular divinity and assimilate it with the sacred force of 
the same visualized within the physical body. The visualization of a divine image is 


followed by the identification of oneself with that divinity’. 


Although we have stray evidences of their individual sculptural 
representations of a couple of Natha-Siddhas in south western Andhra region, 
patronization of a Natha Siddha temple in the Karnataka region by the Cola emperor 
and the existence of the Miilanatha temple at Bahiir during the pre-Vijayanagara 
period, the cult of Navanathas was seems to have become a state religion by the 
Vijayanagara period. The appearance of the Navanathas in the Vijayanagara 
sculptural art marks one of the significant developments in terms of patronization of a 
cult which has lost its popularity and strength by that period. During the Vijayanagara 
period, the Navanatha cult seems to have been revived by the inclusion of many local 


Natha-Siddha teachers as part of the cult. Sculptural representations in the form of 


° Mircea Ellaide, Op.cit., p. 207-08. 
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miniature low relief engravings of Natha Siddhas of the Navanatha lineage becomes 


the hall mark of the Vijayanagara temple iconography. 


Cutting across sectarian differences, almost all the medieval temple during 
14".17" Centuries C.E., were embellished with hundreds of representation of 
Navanathas, yogic exercises, erotic sculptures, tdntric Symbols and rituals. All of 
them are intimately connected to each other in the sense that the Navanathas are 
shown performing yogic exercises (asandas), Siddhas and Siddha practitioners 
involved in sexual acts. Representations of {intric rituals like Bhairavi cakra / Cakra 
Piijd, etc. in the same panels are similar to the representations of Navanathas. 
Previous researches did not give the due importance to the study of Natha Siddha cult 
in South India, their sculptural representation, in Vijayanagara art and the 
proliferation of the Siddha Cult in the Vijayanagara and post Vijayanagara art of 
Tamilnadu. Previous researchers did not focused much on these sculptural 
representations which were identified as the images of ascetics/yogis on different 


animals. 


Looking at the philosophical, literary and ritual context of the Tamil Siddhas 
and their tantric leanings, the study of the sculptural representations of Navanathas of 
South India in general and Tamilnadu in particular, have brought out many interesting 


dimensions of the Siddha Cult in this part of the subcontinent. 


The occurrence of Navanathas as a group in two temple of Karnataka at Ulsiir 
and Kalasipalyam provided the initial platform to identify the Navanatha iconography 
and its other dimensions across the Vijayanagara and post Vijayanagara temples of 
South India. Besides these examples in stone medium, the post Vijayanagara temples 
contain some unique sculptural additions in stucco medium representing Natha- 
Siddhas and other Tantric ritual representations. The Vijayanagara sculptors, appears 
to have a thorough knowledge of the literary description of the Navanathas, their 
ritual attributes and appendages such as the garlands of rudraksas, karnakundalas of 
the same, woolen yagrhopavita, bell, the magical wallet, larigoti etc. Another 


important attribute which is referred to in the description of Nathas and even 
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KapAlikas is, in a dirty patched garment”, which could be a garment in the shape of a 
long gown, stitched by hand using different pieces of cloth. The Vijayanagara 
sculptors also tried to show this patched garment and were successful also. All the 
Navanatha sculptures contain circular and oval double lines at the shoulder and chest 
level so as to show the patches of the garment. They represented them as riding 
animals or the reptiles, the names of which when prefixed to the Natha-Siddhas help 
us in identifying in the actual Navandthas. The literary description of the Navanathas 
culled from across the country helped us to differentiate between the representations 


of divine Navanathas from ordinary practitioners or Nathapanthis. 


The study of the literary descriptions of the sectarian groups of Saivism 
starting from the Lakulisas, Pasupatas, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, has shown that but 
for minor differences, all of them had many common features in terms of teachers, 
philosophy, rituals and practices, personal attributes and appendages. These common 
features such as yoga-danda, yoga-patta, loigala (wooden shaft), deer hom 
medallion, patched coat, woolen band of yagiopavita, larigoti, stringed musical 
instrument (Kirjuri), rosary garland (rudrdaksamala) on various parts of the body, 


bangle like rings on the arms and wrists possibly made of copper. 


In this research work, these ritual appendages on the Navanatha sculptural 
representations are identified for the first time corroborated by literary descriptions. 
Besides these Navanatha representations, there are equal numbers of interesting 
sculptures showing various yogic postures which are also part of the Natha Siddha 
emphasis on yoga-sadhana. In these representations, the yoga-danda and the yoga- 
patta are shown as the tools with which, they maintained their static posture (Asand) 
in the process of prandydma. The yoga-danda is a short wooden piece to facilitate the 
resting of the hand in a particular hastamudrd, as noticed in the Srisailam examples 
(Figs.2&3). There are many of representation of the yogic postures performed by the 
sdadhakas seated on this thin yoga-danda at Srisailam. The same yoga-danda get 


transformed like a wooden table in the Villianur temple sculptures, on which the 


* One of the popular Tamil Siddhas, Pattinathar also described the appearance of the Siddhas in one of 
his songs :they will wander in the forest surviving on breathing without taking any solid food, they 
wander by wearing the patched garment and they will carry the begging bowl in their hand. (Kadé 
Tirindhennd, Karré pusithenna, Kantai Karri yodé yeduthenna?....) Here the term ‘Kantai’ refers to the 
patched garment. See Pafttinathar Songs, Nangam (4") Kacchi Tiru Akaval; on Tiruvidaimarutir, 
Verse. No. 1 
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ascetics are shown meditating in a variety of yogic postures. The representation of 
antler horn, on the bodies of Navanathas which was wrongly identified as gaija 


smoking pipes (chillums) was also explained on the basis of literary descriptions. 


Another interesting facet in the Navanatha sculptures is their appearance on 
the Vaisnava temple in association with tantric iconography and sexual symbols. Two 
of the Navanathas, Matsya and Varaha were given importance. In all probability they 
might have been taken as the incarnations of the Visnu (MatSydvatara and 
Varahdvatara). Another interesting dimension of the representations of Minanatha, 
the founder of the Kaulacdra is found as performing complex yogasanas (Fig. 28, 
36), playing musical instrument (Fig.26, 29) and dancing with the musical instrument 
(Fig.44). This is a contrast to the literary descriptions of the Minanatha and his sexual 


Orgies. 


Besides these Navanatha representations, the Vaisnava temples of Tamilnadu 
contain (For eg. Tiruvattaru, Susindram) interesting representation of yogasands 
performed by sexually aroused sdidhakas which might be showing the underlying 
philosophy of sex rites as well as pranayama playing the same role in the attainment 


of siddha-deha ot jivan mukti. 


Bhairavi cakra also known as Cakra puja is the most important sculptural 
representation identified in this work, in the art of the Vijayanagara temples. This 
tantric ritual received greatest elaboration in many tantric literary works but its 
sculptural manifestation, has not so far been identified by any of the previous 
researchers. Appearing in the early Vijayanagara art of Srisailam (where Bhairavi is 
shown in a seated posture) this tantric ritual showing a nude female surrounded by 
ithyphallic sadhakas is found very prominently represented in both the Saiva and 
Vaisnava temples of Tamilnadu and other parts of South India. The same 
representation continued in the stucco medium on the gopura/vimdana of temples 
which indicate the importance of the tantric ritual during that particular period 


(Figs.148-162). 


The historical continuity of the Siddha Cult in Tamilnadu also show that the 
philosophical, yogic and tdintric elements of the medieval age continued into the 
present century, where the modern Siddhas were believed and worshiped for their 
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miraculous powers which is manifested in the samddhi worship of such liberated 
souls. Despite the growth of sanskritised Hindu forms of worship, the Siddha Cult 
continued to attract millions of devotees yearning for their physical and spiritual 
emancipation. Being rooted in the mundane popular belief system, the Siddha Cult 
continues its uninterrupted and glorious existence of more than 2000 years. The 
historical antiquity of the Natha Siddha tradition as also Tamil Siddha tradition has 
been the topic of debate. The Navanathas and Eighty-four Siddhas were identified as 
belonging to the medieval period between 9” to 12” centuries, but the popular beliefs 
as enshrined in the literary compositions credit the Natha Siddhas to have a deathless 
existence. Hence in this work, we have not touched the complex and controversial 


issue of chronology of Navanathas. 


Similarly in the case of Tamil Siddhas also, scholars like Kamil Zvelabil, R. 
Venkataraman, M. Arunachalam, etc. discussed the issue of chronology of the Tamil 
Siddhas. The literary analysis of the Tamil Siddha works has shown that they cannot 
be ascribed to a single individual, but different persons of the same name are 
responsible for such literary composition and as such we have focused mainly on the 
philosophical, ritual and methodological part of the Tamil Siddha literary production 


than on the issues of their antiquity and chronological position. 


To conclude, this research on the Siddha Cult of Tamilnadu: Its history and 
historical continuity, for the first time cleared some of the misconceptions about the 
Tamil Siddhas. Contrary to the common belief and understanding, that the Tamil 
Siddhas are unique and peculiar to this region in terms of their anti-casteist, anti- 
establishment and rational outlook, it has been shown that they are part of the pan- 
Indian Natha-Siddha philosophy, ideology, rituals and practices. In their writings also, 
they never identified themselves with “the Tamil culture/language/ region”. As 
emphasized earlier in the previous chapters, they preached the yogic path to see the 
god within oneself to elevate the individual to the stage of jivan-mukta. Different 
groups of Tamil Siddhas are also part of the pan-Indian traditions of alchemy and 
tantric philosophy. Apart from that, the Tamil Siddhas are popularly known for their 
excellent knowledge of human anatomy, functioning of various nerve plexus within 
the human body, the common ailments and acute diseases that one comes across and 
the herbal preparations to cure all the diseases from simple to complex. Thus the 
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Siddha Cult in Tamilnadu as a part of the pan-Indian tradition has been catering to the 


spiritual and physical needs of the popular masses making it a truly Indian tradition. 


In contrast to the post-Vijayanagara, modern and contemporary Tamil Siddha 
philosophy, these sculptural art of the Vijayanagara and Nayaka periods in Tamilnadu 
contain such a wide variety and numerous representations of the Natha-Siddhas, yogic 
exercises and tantric sexual art representations which are not be found in any other 
part of South India. As seen before, the Natha-Siddhas tradition of Western India 
became popular by 11” -12™ centuries, in Karnataka and Andhra regions and enters 
Tamil region after 14” century. Yet, these sculptural representations contain the 
greatest variety of Natha-Siddha philosophy, ideology, ritual practices, yogic 
exercises and sexual symbolism. Even Minanatha and Goraksanatha were absorbed 
into the native tradition of the ‘Eighteen Siddhas’ as Macchamuni and Gorakkar, 
while latter is credited to some literary composition in the Tamil also and there are 
many Siddha-Ksetras in Tamilnadu which are identified as the Samadhi-ksetras of 
the Gorakhnath. Except the usage of the parica-dravyas, the remaining features of the 
pan-Indian Natha-Siddha tradition can be observed in the Tamil Siddhas’ philosophy 
and practices. Being associated with the popular masses, the Tamil Siddhas could 
survive into the contemporary society and able to attract ardent devotion of the 


people. 
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Appendix -1 
Different List of Navanathas and Eighteen Siddhas 


List of Nava Nathas in Gourana’s Nava Natha Charitra (Telugu) 


1. Minanatha /MatSyendranatha 6. Siddha Nagarjuna 

2. Chaurangi/Jalandhara 7. Khanikanatha 

3. Goraksanatha 8. Maiijunatha 

4. Virupaksa natha 9. Buddha Siddha / Vyali Siddha 


5. Meghanatha 


Source: Chandramouli, N., Tantric Symbols in the Art of Srisailam, paper presented in National 
Seminar on Tantrism, Osmania University, Hyderabad, 2002. 


List of Navanathas in Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis by G. W. Briggs 


1. Goraksanatha 6. Gopinatha 

2. Matsyendranatha 7. Prananatha 
3. Carpatanatha 8. Suratanatha 
4. Mangalanatha 9. Cambanatha 


5. Ghugonatha 


Source: G. W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1938, p. 136 


List of Navanatha Siddhas as per Lexicon of Tamil Literature 
Cattiyanatar 


Catokanatar 
Atinatar 
Anatinatar 
Vekulinatar 
Matankanatar 
Maccéntiranatar 


Katéntiranatar 


eA Dh A 


Korakanatar 


Source: Kamil V. Zvelebil, Lexicon of Tamil Literature, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1995, pp. 165-66 (spellings 
as used by the author) 
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Lists of Navanaithas found in some Tamil Works 


SL.No | by Tayumanavar | by Tirumiilar Other Works by others 
1 Satyanatha Sanagar Sathuvanatha Kadendirar 
2 Satoganatha Sanandanar Sarloganatha Gorakkar 
& Vagulinatha Sanadanar Adinatha Kohganar 
4 | Madanganatha Sanarkumarar Arulinatha Nagarjunar 
A Matsyéndranatha | Sivayogamamuni | Madanganatha Matsyendirar 
6 Kadendranatha Patanjali Matsyéndranatha | Bimanathar 
7 Adinatha Vyaghrapadar Kadayendranatha | Arunagirinathar 
8 Anathinatha Tirumiilar Gorakhanatha Bhyjanga 

Gurunathar 

9 Gorakhanatha 


Source: Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, 
Chennai, 2008, (appendix) 


A General List of 18 Tamil Siddhas 


1. 
2 
0 
4 
i 


6. 


Nandi 

. Agastiyar 
Tirumiilar 
Punnakisar 
Pulathiyar 


Pinaikkannar 


7. Idaikadar 
8. Bogar 


9. Pulikkesiyar 


10. Karuvurar 


11. Konganar 


12. Kalangi 


13. Alugannar 


14. Agapéy 


15. Pampatti 


16. Téraiyar 
17. Kudambai 
18. Sattai Siddhar 


Source: Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, 
Chennai, 2008, (appendix) 


List of 18 Tamil Siddhars as per Agastya's Sowmiya Sagaram 1200 


pe, OY A ne 


Sattaimuni 
Sundaramurti 
Brahmarisi 
Sorubanandar 
Jothimuni 
Vedavyasar 


Parasarar 


8. Tirumiilar 
9. Bogar 
10. Konganar 


15. Alugannar 


16. Tholugannar 


17. Emanattu 


11. Punnakkisar 


12. MatSyamuni 


13. Karuvurar 


14. Idaikidar 


Siddhar 


18. Gorakkar 


Source: Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, 
Chennai, 2008, (appendix) 
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Abithama Sindamani 


1. Agastyar 7. Nandi 13. Kamalamuni 

2. Bogar 8. Kunkannar 14. Idaika dar 

3. Gorakkar 9. Konhganar 15. Punnakkisar 

4. Kailasanathar 10. Matsyamuni 16. Sundaranandar 
5. Sattaimuni 11. Vasamuni 17. Romamuni 

6. Tirumular 12. Kirmamuni 18. Brahmamuni 


Source: Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, Chennai, 
2008, (appendix) 


Classification of Tamil Siddhas by Zvelebil in the Lexicon of Tamil Literature 


Tamil Cittars Semi-legendry persons | Poets included in 
Siddhas group 

Akattiyar Tanvantiri Akappéycittar 

Pokar Pulastiyar Alukunicittar 

Korakkar Pusuntar Sivavakkiyar 

Kailacanatar Karuvurar Enaticcittar 

Cattaimuni Iramatévar Idaikkattucittar 

Tirumiilar Teraiyar Kalaicittar 

Nanti Kapilar Kaduvelicittar 

Kunkannar Kutampaiccittar 

Macchamuni Pampaitticcittar 

Vacamuni Pattinattar 

Kuirmamuni Pattirakiri 

Kamalamuni 

Idaikkatar 

Punnakkicar 

Suntaranantar 

Uromarisi 

Piramamuni 


Source: Kamil V. Zvelebil, Lexicon of Tamil Literature, E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1995, pp. 165-66. (the 
above spellings of the names are given as used by the author in his works) 
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Siddha Vaithya books in Tamil 


1. 


a, A 


6. 


Kothamar/ 
Gowthamar 
Agastyar 
Sangarar 
Vairavan 
Markandar 
Vanmigar 


7. Romar 

8. Pusundar 

9. Sattaimuni 
10. Nandisar 

11. Tirumiilar 
12. Kalangi 

13. Matsyamuni 


14. Pulathiar 
15. Karuvurar 
16. Konhganar 
17. Bogar 

18. Pulipani 


Source: Ganamaiijari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, 
Chennai, 2008, (appendix) 


List of Siddhars, their tradition and the place they attained their Samadhi 


ASO DN OAR ES 


10. 
. Sattanathar 
12. 
. Danvantri 
14. 
. Teraiyar 

. Nandhi 

. Patanijali 

. Pampatti 

. Punnakkisar 

. Pulasthiyar 

. Punaikkannar 
. Bogar 


_— 
— 


— 
w 


NN NN——— 
WN ooo 


Source: 


Name 
Agathiyar 
Agapéy 
Alugannar 
Idaikatar 
Kamalamuni 
Karuvurar 
Kalanginathar 
Kudambai 
Konganavar 
Gorakkar 


Sundaranandar 


Tirumilar 


. Macchamuni 
24. 
25, 


Vamadévar 
Vanmigar 


Tradition 


Vellalar 

Vellalar 

Chinese Carpenter 
Shepherd 
Uvachhar 

Smith 

Chinese Carpenter 
Shepherd 
Kannada Shepherd 
Kallar 

Sinhalese 

Vellalar 

Gurukkal 

Vellalar 

Brahmin 

Brahmin 

Kallar 

Gosayi 

Kannada Shepherd 
Sinhalese 
Egyptian 

Chinese Potter 
Fisherman 
Odhuvar 

Hunter 


Place of Samadhi 


Anantha Sayanam 
Alagar Malai 
Alagar Malai 
Tiruvannamalai 
Tiruvarir 

Karuvur 
Kaichipuram 
Mayuram 
Tirupathi 

Perur (Coimbatore) 
Srirahgam 
Madurai 
VaithiSvaran Koil 
Tillai (Chidambaram) 
Pothigai Hills 

Kasi 

RameSvaram 
Virudhachalam 
Nanguneri 
Yalpanam 

Egypt 

Palani 
Tiruparahgkundaram 
Alagar Malai 
Ettikudi 


Aru. Ramanathan, Siddhar Patalkal, Prema Pirasuram, Chennai, 1959 
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List found in the Tamil work ‘Nam Nattu Siddhargal’ 


1. Agastyar 
Agapéy 
Aluganni 
Idaikad ar 
Ramadévar 
Ramalingar 
Romamuni 


Kabilar 


22 wl ON A Cs TD 


9. Karuviirar 


10. Kagapusundar 
11. Kudambai 

12. Kohganar 

13. Gorakkar 

14. Sattaimuni 

15. Sivavakkiyar 
16. Danvantri 

17. Tirumaligaidev 


ar 


Source: Manickavasagam, R., Namndttu Siddharkal, 1978 


List of Eighteen Siddhars by Na. Muthiah 


1. Agastiyar 

2. Bogar 

3. Gorakkar 

4. Kailasanathar 
5. Sattaimuni 


6. Tirumular 


7. Nandi 

8. Kiinkannar 
9. Konganar 
10. Macchamuni 
11. Vasamuni 


12. Kirmamuni 


18. Tirumuilar 
19. TéEraiyar 
20. Nandi 

21. Pambatti 
22. Pulathiyar 
23. Pulipani 

24. Bogar 

25. MatSyamuni 


13. Kamalamuni 
14. Idaikadar 

15. Punnakkisar 
16. Sundaranandar 
17. Romarisi 


18. Bhiramamuni 


Source: Na. Muthiah, Eelathu Siththarkal (Mystics of Sri Lanka), (Tamil), Kumaran Publishers, 


Chennai, 1994 


Siddhar Periya Gianakovai and Deva Mohini Urvasi's Siddha Vaithiya Sitka 


Kalangi 
Kalasanathar 
Kamalamuni 
Yuigimuni 
Karunanandar 
Bogamuni 
Sattainathar 
Patanjali 
Gorakkar 

10. Bavanandisar 
11. Pulipani 

12. Aluganni 

13. Pambatti 

14. Idaika dar 


EASED A AD 


15. Vasistar 

16. Kowsigar 

17. Brahmamuni 

18. Vyasar 

19. Danvantri 

20. Sattaimuni 

21. Punnakisar 

22. Nandisar 

23. Agapéy 
Agappai 

24. Konganavar 

25. Matsyamuni 

26. Gurubadar 

27. Barathuvasar 


28. Kunkannar 
29. Kaduveli 
30. Romarishi 
31. Pusundar 
32. Parasar 

33. Teraiyar 
34. Pulathiyar 
35. Sundaranandar 
36. Tirumiilar 
37. Karuvurar 
38. Sivavakiyar 
39. Tolugannar 
40. Navanathar 


Source: Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, Chennai, 
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Ganamaii jari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal 


1. 


DO 0 TA A AR 


Source: 
2008 


.Sri  Natana 


Agastiyar 

Bogar 

Kagapusundar 

Romamuni 

Sri Vallaba / Sundaranandar 
Kalanginathar 

Nandhisar 

Konganar 


Sattai Muni 


. Yagopu/ Ramadévar 
. Gorakkar 

. MatSyamuni 

. Karuviirar 

. Pinnakisar 

. Sivavakiyar 

. Prandar 

. Agapéy 

. Teraiyar 

. Pampatti 

. Kudambai 

. Pulipani 

. Alugani 

. Kalluli 

. Kamalamuni 

. Thirumiilar 

. Patanijali 

. Sri Palguni Rudra Siddhar 
. Pon Muthiraiyar/ 


Sri Swarna Bairavar 


Gopala Nayaki 


Samigal 


30. 
31, 
32 
33, 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 
40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 
44, 
45, 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51, 
32 
oR 
54, 
லல, 


Savaliké Sivalingesvara Siddhar 
Pasumadathu Konar Siddhar 
Pulathiyar 

Sri Podo Siddhar Giiani 
Tirukoilir Jadamudi Thambiran 
Siddhar 

Veppilai Katti Siddhar 

Kollar Gopuram Kathan Siddhar 
Pattinathar 

Sabda Kandhalinga Siddhar 
Kaduveli Siddhar 

Siddhar Sanga DEvar 


Sri Sandhunu Bili Krishna 
Mahanu Bavalu siddhar 


Kavasapakkam Malapitan 
Siddhar (Piindi Siddhar) 


Sri Perumananda Siddhar, Théni 
Tayumanavar 


Vathiyar Iyya, Sri Muthu 
VaduganathaSiddhar, 
Singampunari 


Sri Sadasiva Brahméndirar 
Siriya Silambakkini Siddhar 

Sri Betha Narayana siddhar 
Idiyappa Siddhar 

Sinanthal,Siva Peruvala Siddhar 
Tiruvallam Pambaniyan Siddhar 
Gana Than ganan Siddhar 
Pakkar 

Idaika dar 


Chairman Arunachalam 


Ganamanjari Sambathkumar, Sivamayam Kanda Siddhargal, Sri Indhu Publications, Chennai, 


List of 18 Siddhars with their Place and Caste as per imaginary picture found in 


Taijavur Saraswathi Mahal library 


Name 
. Tirumuilar 
. Danvantri 
. Konganavar 
. Kodumba Siddhar 
(Kudambai Siddhar) 
. Ramadévar 
. Valmigar 


PWN 


. Patanijali 
. Karuvuirar 


oom 


. Kumbamuni 

10. Kamalamuni 

11. Nandidévar 

12. Gorakar 

13. Edakattar (Idaikatar) 
14. Bogar 

15. Sattaimuni 

16. Pampatti 

17. Macchamuni 

18. Sundaranandar 


Place 
Tillai 
VaithiSvarankoil 
Tirupathi 
Mayavaram 
(Mayiladudurai) 
Alagarmalai 
Reddykudi 
RaméSvaram 
Karuvur 
Tiruvanandapuram 
Tiruvalur 
Kasi 
Poiyur 
Tiruvannamalai 
Palani 
Srirahgam 
Tirukadaiyur 
Tiruparahkundram 
Madurai 


Caste 
Tacchar (carpenter) 
Vanigar (Trader) 
Kosavar (Potter) 


Karai kattar 

Reddy 

Veduvan (Hunter) 
Chetty 

Kudimagan Jati/ Panikar 
Brahmana 

Kannar Jati (Black Smith?) 
Brahmana 

Vanigar (Trader) 

Idaiyar (Shepherd) 
Kosavanar (Potter) 
Seniyar Jati 

Sedar Jati 

Sembadavar (fisherman) 
Reddy 


List of 18 Siddhars and their Abodes as found in the Pamphlet ‘Pathinen 
Siddhargal Saranam’ issued by the Arulmighu Karuvurar Sanmarga Sangam, 


Taijaiviir 
1. Agathiyar 

Agappéy Siddhar 
Aluganni 
Idaikadar 
Karuvurar 
Kamalamuni 
Kalangi Natha 
Kudambai 
Gorakkar 

. Sattainatha 

. Konganavar 

. Tirumiilar 

. Teraiyar 

. Nandhidéevar 

. Patanijali 

. Pampatti 

. Bogar 


A 


= _— 
ச்‌ 


— — _— _ ௮ ௮ ௮ 
(06) 


. Macchamuni 


Anantha Sayanam 
Tiruvaiyaru 
Nagapattinam 
Tiruvannamalai 
Kalahasti 
Madurai 
Kanchi 
Mayiladudurai 
Trigonamalai 
Srirahgam 
Tirupathi 
Chidambaram 
Pothigai 
Kasi 
RaméeSvaram 
Marudhamalai 
Palani 
Tirupparankundram 
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List of Siddhars and Rishis as found in the Pamphlet ‘Siddhargal Tiruvadi Porri’ 
issued by the Arulmighu Karuviirar Sanmarga Sangam, Taijavur 


(It starts with prefix ‘Om’ 
‘Tiruvadigal Porri’) 


1. 


SO RT SS 


Agathisar 

Agapéy 

Asuvani dévar 
Anuman 
Ambiganandar 
Arunagirinathar 
Arulnandi Sivachariyar 
Aluganni 


Idaikadar 


. Ramalinga Samy 
. Ramadévar 

. Ramanandar 

. Avvaiyar 

. Kanjamalai 

. Kadaippillai 


. Kaduvéli 
. Gananathar 


. Kanapathi dasar 

. Kamalamuni 

. Karuvurar 

. Kalluli Siddhar 

. Kalaikottu Munivar 
. Kagapujandar 

. Kalanginathar 

. Kugai-Namachivayar 


. Kudambai 


. Kumaragurubarar 

. Guru Daksinamiirty 
. Guru Rajar 

. Kurmanandar 

. Konganéswarar 


. Gorakkar 


followed by the Siddhar’s names and ends with refrain 


33: 
34. 
33: 
36. 


57. 
. Nathantha Siddhar 


Sangamuni Siddhar 
Sankara Maharisi 
Sattai Nathar 
Sandikesar 


Satyanandar 


. Sivavakkiyar 


Sivanandar 


. Sugabrahmmar 
. Subramaniyar 
. Sundaranandar 
. Siiriyanandar 
. Janagar 

. Janandanar 

. Janadanar 


. Janakumarar 
. Danvantri 


. Tayumanavar 


Ghainasambandar 


. Tirunavukkarasar 


Tirumaligai Dévar 


. Tirumula Dévar 


Tiruvalluvar 


. Teraiyar 


Nandanar 


Nandisvarar 


Naradar 


. Nondi Siddhar 
. Pattinathar 


Bhathragiriyar 


. Patanijali 


Bharathuvajar 
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65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
12. 
13: 
74. 
13; 
76. 
LL 


78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


Paramanandar 
Parasarishi 
Pambatti 
Pingala Munivar 
Brighu Maharisi 
Bramma Munivar 
Punnakkisar 
Pulathisar 
Pulipani 
Punaikkanar 
Bogar 
Macchamunivar 
Mayurésar 


Manikkavasagar 
Markandeyar 


Malangan 
Miruganda Risi 
Muthanandar 
Meikanda dévar 
Mouna Siddhar 
Yiigi Munivar 
Yoga Siddhar 


Yoganandar 


. Romarisi 


.. Vasista Maharisi 
. Varadharisi 


.. Vararisi 

. Varahimigi 
. Valmigi 

. Visvamitrar 


. Vyasamunivar 


Siddhas of Tirunelveli District 


Agathiyar 

Apparandha Swamigal 

Arikesava Nallur Tirumuttaiya Bhagavadhar 
Sri Ramamiirthy Swamigal 

Umaru Pulavar 

Karuvai Peroli 

Sri Kumara Gurubarar 


Kodaganallir Sundara Swamigal 


O10: A oD ng RDS 


Sangu Swamigal 

10. Sri Sivanandha Saraswathi Swamigal 

11. Earal Nagar Chairman Siddhar 

12. Ghaniyar Adigal 

13. Timmarajapuram Sri Picchu Swamigal @ Sri Sundararaja Swamigal 
14. Nammalvar 

15. Namasivaya Kavirayar 

16. Panaiyiir Andavargal: Sri Sankara Narayana and Sri Daksinamiirthy Swamigal 
17. Ponnaiyah Swamigal 

18. Sri Mounaguru Swamigal 

19. Sri Rettiyapatti Swamigal 

20. Valla Nattu Swamigal 

21. Vaithiyalinga Swamigal 

22. Hazarath Umaroli Nayagam 

23. Hazarath Thaika Sahibvoli Nayagam 

24. Hazarath Sheik Muhammad Valiholi Nayagam 

25. Sri KEmal Swamigal 


Source: Sakthi B. Subramanian, Nellai Mavatta Sitharkal, The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society, Tinnevely, Limited, 1995 
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List of Eelatthu (Sri Lankan) Siddhas 


1. Kadaiyir Samigal 9. Sadaivaradha Samigal 
2. Paramaguru Samigal 10. Anandha Sadaksra Guru 
3. Kulandaivel Samigal 11. Sollatchi Ammaiyar 

4. Arulambala Samigal 12. Talaiyan Samigal 

5. Yogar Samigal 13. Mahadeva Samigal 

6. Nava Natha Samigal 14. Sadaiyamma 

7. Periyanaikutti Samigal 15. Naganatha Samigal 

8. Sitthanaikutti Samigal 16. Nainathivu Samigal 


Source: Na. Muthiah, Eelathu Siththarkal (Mystics of Sri Lanka), (Tamil), Kumaran Publishers, 
Chennai, 1994 


List of 84 Mahasiddhas and their Titles (lived between 8” & 12” Centuries) 


1. The Mahasiddha Luipa — The Fish-Gut Eater 

2. The Mahasiddha Lilapa - The Royal Hedonist 

3. The Mahasiddha Viripa - Dakini-Master 

4. The Mahasiddha Dombipa  - The Tiger-Rider 

5, The Mahsiddha Savaripa  - The Hunter 

6. The Mahasiddha Saraha - The Great Brahmin 

7. The Siddha Kankaripa - The Lovelorn Widower 

8. The Mahasiddha Minapa - The Hindu Jonah 

9. The Nath Siddha Goraksa  - The Immortal Cowherd 

10. The Nath Siddha Caurangipa - The Dismembered Stepson 

11. The Siddha Vinapa - The Musician 

12. The Mahasiddha Santipa - (Ratnakarasanti), The Complacent 
Missionary 

13. The Mahasiddha Tantipa - The Senile Weaver 

14. The Siddha Camaripa - The Cobbler 

15. The Siddha Khadgapa - The Fearless Thief 

16. The Mahasiddha Nagarjuna - Philosopher and Alchemist 

17. The Mahasiddha Kanhapa  - (Krsnacarya), The Dark Siddha 

18. The Mahasiddha Aryadeva  - (Karnaripa), The One-Eyed 

19. The Siddha Thaganapa - The Compulsive Liar 

20. The Mahasiddha Naropa - The Dauntless 
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21. 
22, 


23. 
24. 
23 
26. 
2h 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32 
33 
34. 
35. 
36. 
27, 
38. 
அ 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
22 


The Siddha Syalipa 
The Mahasiddha Tilopa 


The Siddha Catrappa 

The Siddha Bhadrapa 

The Siddha Dukhandi 
The Siddha Ajogi 

The Siddha Kalapa 

The Siddha Dhobipa 

The Siddha Kankana 

The Mahasiddha Kambala 


The Mahasiddha Dengipa 
The Siddha Bhandepa 
The Siddha Tantepa 


The Mahasiddha Kukkuripa 


The Siddha Kucipa 

The Siddha Dharmapa 
The Siddha Mahipa 

The Siddha Acinta 

The Siddha Babhaha 

The Siddha Nalinapa 

The Mahasiddha Bhusuku 
The Mahasiddhalndrabhuti 
The Siddha Mekopa 

The Siddha Kotalipa 

The Siddha Kamparipa 


The Mahasiddha Jalandhara 


The Mahasiddha Rahula 
The Siddha Dharmapa 
The Siddha Dhokaripa 
The Siddha Medhini 

The Siddha Pankajapa 

The Mahasiddha Ghantapa 


The Jackal-Yogin 
The Great Renunciate 


The Lucky Beggar 

The Exclusive Brahmin 
The Scavenger 

The Rejected Wastrel 
The Handsome Madman 
The Wise Washerman 
The Siddha-King 


(Lwa Wa Pa), The Black-Blanket-Clad 


Yogin 
The Courtesan’s Brahmin Slave 
The Envious God 
The Gambler 
The Dog-Lover 
The Goitre-Necked Yogin 
The Eternal Student 
The Greatest 
The Avaricious Hermit 
The Free Lover 
The Self-Reliant Prince 
(Santideva), The Idle Monk 
The Enlightened Siddha-King 
Guru Dread-Stare 
(Tog tse pa), The Peasant Guru 
The Blacksmith 
The Dakint’s Chosen one 
The Rejuvenated Dotard 
(Gharbari), The Contrite Pandita 
The Bowl-Bearer 
The Tired Farmer 
The Lotus-Born Brahmin 


The Celibate Bell-Ringer 


23. 
54, 
oF 
56. 
57. 
38. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
12 
13. 
74. 
1 


76. 
TH 


78. 


79. 
80. 


1. 
82. 


83. 
84. 


Source: 


The Siddha Jogipa - 
The Mahasiddha Celukapa  - 
The Siddha Godhuripa - 
The Siddha Lucikapa - 
The Siddha Nirgunapa - 
The Siddha Jayananda - 
The Siddha Pacaripa - 
The Siddha Campaka - 
The Siddha Bhiksanapa - 
The Siddha Dhilipa - 
The Siddha Kumbharipa - 
The Nath Siddha Carbaripa - 
The Yogini Siddha Manibhadra - 
The Yogint Siddha Mekhala - 
The Yogint Siddha Kanakhala - 
The Siddha Kilakilapa - 
The Siddha Kantalipa - 
The Siddha Dhahulipa - 
The Siddha Udhilipa - 
The Kapali Siddha Kapalapa - 
The Siddha Kirapalapa - 
The Mahasiddha Sakara - 
The Siddha Sarvabhaksa - 


The Mahasiddha Nagabodhi - 
The Mahasiddha Darikapa  - 


The Siddha Putalipa - 


The Siddha-Pilgrim 

The Revitalized Drone 

The Bird-Catcher 

The Escapist 

The Enlightened Moron 

Crow Master 

The Pastrycook 

The Flower-King 

Siddha Two-Teeth 

The Epicurean Merchant 

The Potter 

(Carpati), The Petrifier 

The Happy Housewife 

The Elder Severed-Headed Sister 
The Younger Severed-Headed Sister 
The Exiled Loud-Mouth 

The Ragman-Tailor 

The Blistered Rope-Maker 

The Bird-Man 

The Skull-Bearer 

(Kilapa), The Repentant Conqueror 
(Saroruha), the Lotus-Born 

The Glutton 


The Red-Horned Thief 
Slave-King of the Temple Whore 


The Mendicant Icon-Bearer 


The Siddha Upanaha - The Boot-maker 

The Siddha Kokilipa - The Complacent Esthete 

The Mahasiddha Anangapa - The Handsome Fool 

The Yogint Mahasiddha Laksmrhkara - The Crazy Princess 

The Siddha Samudra - The Pearl Diver 

The Siddha Vyalipa - The Courtesan’s Alchemist 

Keith Dowman (Trans.), Masters of Mahamudra: Songs and Histories of the Eighty-Four 


Buddhist Siddhas, State University, New York Press, 1985 


Appendix - 2 
List of Puducherry Siddhas - list I 


Sri Laksmana Swamy, E.C. R. Kilputhupet, Iyannar Koil Backside. 
Sri Sivajiana Balayya Swamy, E.C. R. Bommaiyarpalayam. 

Sri Guru Siddhananda Swamy, E.C. R. Karuvadikuppam. 

Sri Védantha Swamy, Vasanth Nagar, Opp-Ration Shop, Muthialpet. 


தலயா களு 


Sri Akka Swamy - Narayana Paradesi Swamy, Athithi Inn Backside, 
Vaithikuppam. 


Sri Thollai Kadhu Swamy, Manakula Vinayagar Temple, Puducherry. 
Sri Nagalinga Swamy, Ambalathadaiyar Madam (Chetti koil back st.) Puducherry. 
Sri Moula Sahib Swamy, Mulla St, Opp-Railway Station, Puducherry. 


பத்த ல்‌ 


Sri Kathirvél Swamy, Brindavan, 3" cross. 

10. Sri Kambali JAana Désiga Swamy, Industrial Estate, Tattaichavady. 
11. Sri Perivarkku Periyar Swamy, Ponni Amman koil, Pakkamudaiyanpet. 
12. Sri Kaduveli Swamy, Irumbai, (referred in Tévaram songs). 

13. Sri Sadaiyappar Swamy, Valudhavir, Opp. Rani Hospital. 

14. Sri SacchidAnanda Swamy, Sirungeri Matha, 100 feet road. 

15. Sri Sakthivél Paramananda Swamy, Karamanikuppam, (near railway gate). 
16. Sri Théhgai Swamy, opp- E.B. Villianur 

17. Sri Rama Paradesi Swamy, Villianur 

18. Sri Bade Sahib, Chinna Babu Samudram. 

19. Sri Vannara Paradesi Swamy, Odiampattu. 

20. Sri Alagappar Swamy, Thennampakkam. 

21. Sri Sivapragisam Swamy, Nallartuir. 

22. Sri Guru Swamy Ammal, Ariyur (Villupuram Road) 

23. Sri Daksinamiirthy Swamy, Palli Thennal, (Villupuram Road) 

24. Sri Mottai Swamy, Ariyahkuppam, Cuddalore Road. 

25. Sri SivajiAna Bala Siddhar Swamy, Mailam Murugan Koil. 


26. Sri Ganapathy Swamy, Karuvadikuppam, Edaiyaiichavady st, (Maruthi School 
backside). 


27. Sri Kundalini Siddhar Swamy, Tiruvakarai koil. 

28. Sri La Sri Arul Sakthi Annai, Pillaiyarkuppam, Cuddalore road. 
29. Sri Mannurutti Swamy, Thennaiisalai, near bus stand. 

30. Sri Aravindar and Annai, Puducherry. 


Source: Advertisement Banner placed by volunteers in front of the Siddha temples of Puducherry. 
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List of Puducherry Siddhas - list II 
Sri Guru Siddhananda Swamy, E.C. R. Karuvadikuppam. 
Sri Yalpinam Kathirvél Swamy, Brindavan, 3" cross 


Sri Embalam Appar Swamy, Embalam 


1 


Sri Nagalinga Swamy, Ambalathadaiyar Madam (Chetti koil back st.) 
Puducherry 

3 Sri Thollai Kadhu Swamy, Manakula Vinayagar Temple, Puducherry 
6 Sri Kambali Jiina Désiga Swamy, Industrial Estate, Tattanchavady. 
Te Sri Satty Samy 

8 Sri Akka Paradesi Swamy, Athithi Inn Backside, Vaithikuppam 

9 Sri Valaipala Samy. 

10. Sri Théngai Swamy, opp- E.B. Villianur 

1-1 Sri Rama Paradesi Swamy, Villianur 

1.2. Sri Guru Swamy Ammal, Ariyur (Villupuram Road) 

13. Sri Mannurutti Swamy, Thennaiisalai, near bus stand. 

14. Sadai Thayarammal 

15. Sri Daksinamirthy Swamy, Palli Thennal, (Villupuram Road) 

16. Sri Tirukkaniji Samy. 

12 Sri Alagappar Swamy, Thennampakkam 

18. Sri Suppuraya Paradesi. 

19: Sri Sakthivel Paramananda Swamy, Karamanikuppam, ( near railway gate) 
20. Sri Dévarassu Swamy 

21. Appa Paithiyam Samy 

22. Sri Laksmana Swamy, E.C. R. Kilputhupet, Iyannar Koil Backside. 
23: Sri Védantha Swamy, Vasanth Nagar, Opp-Ration Shop, Muthialpet. 
24. Sri Moula Sahib Swamy, Mulla St, Opp-Railway Station, Puducherry. 
25. Sri Bade Sahib, Chinna Babu Samudram. 

26. Murugan Adimai Pacchaiyammal 

27.  Pavalakodi Samy 

Source: C. S. Murugesan, Puducherry Siddhargal, Puducherry. 
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திப ல்‌ அன்ப பது டர 


Appendix — 3 


Puducherry (in Tamil Alphabetic) 


Agasthiyar 
Agappéy Siddhar 
Asuvini Dévar 
Attiri Maharisi 
Anuman 
Ambiganandar 
Arunagirinathar 
Arulnandhi 
Sivachariyar 
Allama Prabhu 
Aluganni Siddhar 
Idaikadar 
Ramalinga Samigal 
Ramadévar 
Ramanandar 
Umapathi 
Sivachariyar 
Avvaiyar 
Kaiijamalai Siddhar 


Kadaippillai 
Siddhar 


Kaduveli Siddhar 
Kannanandar 
Kanni Siddhar 
Gana Nathar 
Ganapathi Dasar 
Kadamba Maharisi 
Kabilar 


Kamala Munivar 


49. 
50. 


Karuvur Dévar 
Kalluli Siddhar 


Kalai Kottu 
Munivar 


Kaubala Siddhar 
Ganaramar 
Kagapujandar 
Kasiyar 

Kalanhgi Nathar 


Kugai 
Namachivayar 


Kudambai Siddhar 
Kumara Gurubarar 


Guru 
Daksinamiirthy 


Gururajar 
Kurumbai Siddhar 
Kirmanandar 
KohganéSwarar 
Gorakar 

Kousigar 
Gowthamar 
Sangamuni Siddhar 
Sankara Maharisi 
Sangili Siddhar 
Sachithanandar 
Sattanathar 
Chandikesar 


Satyanandar 
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33. 


54, 
of 
56. 
க 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64, 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
Tals 
12. 
13: 
74. 
a 
76. 
TJ. 
78. 
19, 
80. 


List of Siddhas as per the handbook of the Kambalikarankuppam Matha, 


Sivayoga 
Mamunivar 
Sivavakkiyar 
Sivanandar 
Suga Brahmmar 
Sundarinandar 
Sundaramurthy 
Siithamunivar 
Suryanandar 
Siilamunivar 
Sethumunivar 
Soribainandar 
Jambu Maharisi 
Jamadkani 
Janagar 
Janandhanar 
Janadanar 
Janakumarar 
Jaganathar 
Jayamunivar 
Jnana Siddhar 
Paramanandar 
Danvantri 
Tayumanavar 
Thanandar 
Trigona Siddhar 
Giianasambandar 
Tirunavukkarasar 


Tirumaligai Dévar 


1. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
96. 
AS 


Tirumiila Dévar 
Tiruvalluvar 
Durvasa Munivar 
Teraiyar 
Nandanar 
Nandisvarar 
Nathanda Siddhar 
Naradhar 

Nondi Siddhar 
Pattinathar 


Bhatragiriyar 
Pataiijaliyar 
Parathuvasar 
Paramanandar 
Parasarisi 
Pampatti Siddhar 


Pingala Munivar 


98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 


Pidinagisar 
Brighu Maharisi 
Brahmamunivar 
Pir Muhamad 
Punnakkisar 
Pulathisar 
Pulippani Siddhar 
Punaikkannar 
Bhoga Maharisi 
Matsyamunivar 
Masthan 
Mayurésar 
Manickavasagar 
Markandeyar 
Malangan 
Mirukandarisi 


Muthanandar 


115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
1252 
126. 
1:27: 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 


Meykanda Dévar 
Mouna Siddhar 
Yagobu 

Yiigi Munivar 
Yo Siddhar 
Yoganandar 
Romarisi 

Vasista Maharisi 
Varadharisi 
Vararisi 
Varahimigi 
Valmigi 
VisSvamitrar 
Vyakramar 
Vyasamunivar 
Vilaiyattu Siddhar 
Vedanta Siddhar 


All of these starts with the auspicious word ‘Om’ and ends with the refrain 


‘Tiruvadigal Porri’. 


Source: Rangarasa Desiga Swamigal, Siddhargal Porri Toguppu, (handbook) Arul 


Oli Jfiana Nilayam, Kambalikarankuppam, 2011 
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10 


11 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


Appendix - 4 


List of Tamil Siddhas (Displayed in Tavatiru Chitramuthu Adigal and Vira 
Arutpragasa Samigal Mutt, Kambalikarankuppam, Puducherry) 


. Thollaikadu Swamigal, Manakula Vinayagar temple 
. Sri Nagalinga Swamigal (Jiva Samadhi), Sri Ambalatadaiyar mutt (Ani i 


Gurupiija) 


. Sri Moula Sahib Swamigal, Mulla St., Puducherry 
. Sri Guru Akka Samigal (Jiva Samadhi), Sri Akka Sami Mutt, Vaithikuppam, (Ani 


Gurupiija) 


. Sri Narayana Paradési, Akka Samy Mutt, Puducherry. (disciple of Akka Samy - 


Margali Tiruvathirai Gurupiija) 


. Sri Kathirvel Samigal, 3" cross st., Brindhavan, Puducherry 


. Sri Siddhanandha Swamigal, (Jtva Samadhi), Karuvadikuppam, Puducherry. 


(Vaikasi 15, Magam Star, Gurupiija) 


. Sri Védhanantha Samigal, (Sri Vélayutham Samy temple), Tiruvalluvar Nagar, 


Muthialpet. 


. Sri Kambali Gina Désiga Samigal (Jfva Samadhi), Thattaichavadi, Industrial 


Estate, Margali 6” Gurupiija) 


. Sri Periyavargalukum Periyavar Samigal, Thattaichavadi, Industrial Estate, (back 
side of the Sri Kambali Giana Désiga Samigal mutt) 


. Sri Sadaiyappar Samigal, (opp. Rani Hospital), Valuthaviir Road, Pondy 


Sri Mannurutti Samigal, Thennasisalai, Suburayapillai Thottam, Pondy Bus stand 
backside) 


Sri Subramaniya Abinava Satchithanandha Samigal, Siruhgeri Mutt, Ellaipillai 
Chavady 


Sri Sandhana Samigal, Sirungeri mutt, Ellaipillai Chavady, (opp Serathoppu) 
Puducherry 


Sri Sakthivel Samigal, Karamanikuppam (near railway gate) Pondy. (Adi 2” 
Gurupiija) 


Sri SivaGiiina Balaiya Siddhar, Bommaiyar Palayam 
Sri Lak$mana Samigal, Puthupattu,(back side of Iyanar temple) Kalapzt, Pondy. 


Sri Ganapathy Samigal, Karuvadikuppam, Edaiyaficha vady st., (back side of 
Airport) 


Sri Théngai Samigal, Villianur Road, Tattanchavady (opp to EB substation) 
Sri Ramaparadesi Samigal, Sulthanpét, Pondy 


ViyomA Samigal (Tirukkanji Samigal), Kanuvapét, Villianur, Puducherry 
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22. 


DER 
24. 


2 
26. 


ZI. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
21: 
2 


2 
34. 
௮0: 
36. 


Sri Daksinamuirthy Samigal, Palli Thennal (near Vadamangalam), Ani 26 
Gurupiija) 


Sri Gurusami Ammal, Ariydir, (Chitirai full moon day Gurupiija) 


Sri Mahan Bade Sahib (Jrva Samadhi), Chinnababu Samudram, Kandamangalam, 
(on Ayilya star of Masi month Gurupiija) 


Sri Mahan Vannara Paradesi Samigal, Odiyampattu, Kombakkam 


Sri la Sri Arul Sakthi Annai Sakthi Pitam, Pillaiyarkuppam, Kirumambakkam. 
(her Guru’s Rettiyapatti Samy memorial also here) 


Sri Bagavantha Samigal, Puduppalayam, Cuddalore 

Sri Dayanandha Samigal, Puduppalayam, Cuddalore 

Sarguru Nityananda, Kolippakkam, (Pattampakkam-4.5 km from Anna Gramam) 
Sri Kaduveli Siddhar, Tiruchittrambalam, Irumbai 

Sri Sivaghana Bala-Siddhar, Mailam Murugan Temple (North side) 


Sri Suburaya Paradési , Mailam Murugan Temple (Jiva Samadhi is on the 
sanctum) 


Sri Kundalini Siddhar, Thiruvakkarai (10 km north from Madagadipattu) 
Sri Pavalankudi Siddhar, Sombattu, (near Tirukkandr, via Sellipattu, Sorappattu) 
Sri Rangasami Siddhar, Sombattu 


Sri Sivapragasa Samigal, Nallarrir, Embalam (Purattasi full moon day Gurupiija) 


37.Sri Alagar Swamigal, Thennampakkam, Embalam, Pondy 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


al 


Sri Appar Samigal, Thennampakkam, Embalam, Pondy 

Sri Ulaganatha Kalaranandha Samigal, Soriyankuppam (School), Bahr 
Sri Devaraj samigal, Vanniyanallur, Sinambédu (Ani, Pirida star Gurupiija) 
Sri Kandasamy, Karnapattu (St. Ramalinga’s disciple) 

Tirumiilar, Chidambaram 

Bogasiddhar, Palani 

Karuvir Siddhar, Karur (Tirukalahasti Anilaiyappar temple) 

Pulippani Siddhar, Vaigaviir (near Palani) 

Konganar Siddhar, Tirupathi, Tirumala 

Matsyamuni, Tirupparangundaram, Tiruvanaikka 

Vallaba Siddhar @ Sundaranandhar, Madurai 

Sattaimuni Siddhar, Sri Rangam 


Agathiya Siddhar, KumbeSwara temple in Kumbakonam; and in 
Tiruvanandhapuram 


Teraiyar Siddhar, Thoranamalai (Malaiyala Nadu) 
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mS 
ED 
54, 
pS 
56. 
SI. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
12 
134 
74. 
A: 
76. 
Ti 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 


Gorakkar Siddhar, Pérur 


Pampatti Siddhar, Marudhamalai, Dwaraga and Virudhachalam 


Sivavakkiyar, Kumbakonam 
Romarisi, Tirukkailai 
Kagapusundar, Trichy - Uraiyiir 
Idaikattu Siddhar, Tiruvannamalai 


Kuthambai, Mailaduturai 


Patanjali Siddhar, Chidambaram, Alagarkoil and RameSswaram 


Pulathiyar - Pabanazam, Tiru Avudaiyarkoil 
Tirumilar Nokka Siddhar, Mélai Chidambaram 
Alagannar Siddhar, Nagapattinam 

Naradhar, Tiruvidaimarudhur, Karavainallur 
Ramadesa Siddhar, Alagarmalai 

Markandéyar, Karuvai Nallur 

Kasibar, Ruthragiri 

Punnakkisar, Nannaser 

Varadhar, Thenmalai 

Kanni, Peruhgavur 

Tanvantri Vasittar Siddhargal, VaithiSvaran koil 
Nandi Siddhar, at Kasi, 

Tiruvavaduthurai, Kalangi 

Kaduveli siddhar, Tirukkaichipuram 
Visvamitrar, at Kasi 

Gauthama Siddhar, Tiruvarunai and Tiruvidaimaruthur 
Kamalamuni Siddhar, Arur 

Sundranandhar Siddhar, Tiruvaichiyam 
Sundarar Siddhar, Varitcham, Tiruvarur 
Kalangi Nathar, Tirukkadavur, Tiruppanandhal 
Valmigi, Ettikudi, Tiruvaiyaru 

Agappéy Siddhar, - Tiruvaiyaru, Ettikudi 
Pattinathar Siddhar, Tiruvottriyur 

Sri Paramachariyar (Swamigal Samadhi), Katichipuram 
Sri Sennimalai Siddhar, Nangunéri in Kerala 
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85. Sri SadhAsiva Braméndrar Siddhar, Nérur 

86. Sri Ramakrishanar, Sri Saradha Devi, Belur Mutt 

87. Sri Ragavéndra, Manthralayam 

88. Sri Ramana Maharisi, Tiruvannamalai 

89. Sri Kumaragurubarar, Kasi 

90. Sri Nadanagopala Nayagi Samigal, Kathakkinaru 

91. Sri GiiinAinandha Samigal, Anaithu Dabovanangal 

92. Shridi Saibaba, Shridi 

93. Sekilar Peruman, Madurai Minatchi Amman Temple (sanctum’s back side) 
94. Ramanujar, Sri Rangam 

95. Paramahamsa ¥Y oganandhar, California 

96. Sri Yuktheswarar, Puri 

97. Judge Swamigal, Pudukkottai 

98. Mel Maruvattur Athi Parasakthi temple, 21 Swamigal Samadhi are there 
99. Kannappa Nayanar, Kalahasti 

100. Sivapragasa Adigal, Tirupalaiyarai Vadathali 

101. Gurubaba Ramdév, 13 kms from Bogarani 

102. Rani Sennammal, Pithanur, Koppulu mutt 


103. Bijya Sri Siddha Narahari Guruji, Siddhasramam (near Madurai Mariamman 
Theppakulam) 


104. Kulandhaiyanandha Samigal, Madurai Kalavazal 

105. Sri Muthu Vaduganathar, Singampunari 

106. Ramadévar, Nagapattinam 

107. Arunagirinathar, Tiruvannamalai 

108. Padagacherry Ramalinga Samigal, Punnai Nallur Mariamman temple, Tafijavir 
109. Mounasami Siddhar, in between Tenkasi to Senkottai route 
110. Siruthonda Nayanar, Tirusettankudi 

111. Odukathur Samigal, in Ulsur Lake, Bangalore 

112. Vallanattu Mahasiddhar, Vallanadu 

113. Subramaniya Siddhar, Rettiyapatti 

114. Om Sri Sivagiiana Balasiddhar, Mailam Murugan temple 
115. Kambar, Nattarasangkottai 


116. Om Sri Nagalinga Samigal, Ambalathadaiyar Madam, Pondy 
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117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
1.22. 
125, 
124. 
1.25, 
126. 
121 
128. 
1,29. 
130. 
131. 
1.32: 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


Om Sri Satha Nandha Samigal, near Sri Saradha Sivajiana Pitam 

Sri Yogiram Suratkumar (Visiri Samigal), Tiruvannamalai 

Sri Kottur Guru Samy, Kottur near Satthir 

Tagappan Magan Samadhi, Panaiyur near Girivalam Vandha Nallur 
Narayana Samy Ayya Samadhi, Nagarcoil 

Bodendra Samigal, Maruthanallur, Tanjavur dist. 

Avathitharoga NivarthiSswara Samigal, Pinamalle, Chennai 

Vanmiga Nathar, Ettikudi 

Sri Thambikalaiyan Siddhar, Marundi$wara temple at Tiruvanmiydr 
Meivaradha Thambiran Siddhar, 25 kms from Jayankondacholapuram of Trichy 
Kurai Nachiyar Mahan, Tiruvannamalai 

Sri Valai Gurusamy, Kommadi Kottai in Chidambaram 

Bamban Samigal, Tiruvanmiyur 

Kumarasamy siddhar, Piirandan Palayam, Coimbatore 

Periyalvar Samigal, Alagar Koil (Madurai) 

Mayamma Swamigal Samadhi, Kanniyakumari 

Sri Vallalar Ramalinga Samigal, Vadalur (Mettukuppam Siddhivilagam) died. 
Kola Samigal, near Kurinjipadi bus stand 

Suburaya Samigal, Subburaya Samy Temple, Vilappallam, Kurinjipadi 
Kalpattu Iyya, Vadaluir. 


Source :( List prepared and donated by Mr. M. Kannan, 60, Maruthi Illam, Chettikula Theru, 
Tiruvalluvar Nagar, Pondy. Mobile: 9894142932 and A. Sararigapani (Sara Tailor, Kurinjipadi), 96, 
Elai Mariamman Koil St., Muthialpet, Pondy. Mobile: 9789687905. Printed at: Sri Murugan offset 
Printers, Muthialpet, Pondy, 9894850198) 
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Appendix - 5 


Samadhi Shrines of Contemporary Siddhas of South India 


Name of the Siddhal Location Place Details 

Sorakaya Swami Narayanavanam  |Andhra Pradesh 2 ப்‌ க்‌ Futur, sar 
Tirupati 

Guru Raghavendrar Mantralayam dS Pradseh near the banks of Adhoni 

Swamy River 

Arunchalaya Ayya  |Sirunamalli Arakkonam Sirunamalli near (Nemili) 

Amalananda Samigal Amalananda Swamigal 

Vimalananda Nagavedu Arakkonam Madam, Nagavedu (near 

Samigal Arakkonam) 

Arulananda நக்கல்‌ ம Madalayam, Arakkonam to 

கல்‌ Narasingapiram  |Arakkonam & 

Swamigal Kavanur 

Virabadhra Swamy 0 er, 

(Ayya Swany) Aruppukottai Aruppukottai Near Pavadi Thoppu 

Daksinamiirty க்‌ க்‌ Near Sokkalingaptiram Nehru 

Swamy Sokkalingapiram |Aruppukottai Park 

Suppan Swamiyar  |Sokkalingapiiram |Aruppukottai ம்ப 
Temple 

Atmananda பற்றி, in Near Sivan Temple Pond - 

Ramasamy Sokkalingapiram |Aruppukottai West side 

த Alagar Mettu Gundu Aruppukottai Mettu Gundu 

Thakaram Thatti 2 வ At Mettu Gundu - enroute 

Thatha பப்‌ Auppulsntfal Aruppukottai-Irukkankudi 


Puliyuran Siddhar  |Puliytiran Village |Aruppukottai வப பபப 


Puliytiran 
நல்‌ த க்‌ 15 Kms -Aruppukottai at 
Reddi Swamy Kattangudi Aruppukottai Kattaigudi 
Kottur Guru Swamy |Kottur Aruppukottai Kottur Village 
Kandavel Paradesi  Vembur Aruppukottai OR PEG 
Ettayapuram 
Arumugha Swamy  [Vadakku Natham |Aruppukottai Vadakku Natham Village 
Sadgiru த : Puthupattinam near 
SiddharSamy ந்‌ பப்‌ ப்‌ Kalpakkam 
Kanniyappa Swami Ambattur Chennai Ambathur State Bank Colony 
Annasami, Valli Tirumana Mantapam, 
Ratinasami VadaPalani Chennai Nerkundram Road, 
Bakiyalingam VadaPalani 
Mallayasami Alinjivakkam Chennai i வ்‌ 
Bridge 
Karlakattai Siddhar |Punmalll Chennai Punmalle Vaithisvaran Koil 
Annai Nilammaiyar Tirumullaivayil Chennai North Maida Street, 
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Mahan Subbiah 


Near Tirukalukunram Bus 


Samy Tirukalukunranm Chennai Stand 
Near Tiruvotriyiir Market 
Pattinathar Tiruvotriyur Chennai Bus Stop. Samadhi is near the 
sea shore 
Kulanthai Velayudhal,. _ near Marunthiswarar Temple, 
Siddhar Tirukachir Chennai Tirukachiir 
Ambalavana SamigalVelacherry Chennai ப க வின்‌ 
tiring) 
Andhugiru Pane த்‌ Perambiir Madhavaram High 
Swamigal road 
Elumalai Samigal 
and Kollapuri No 36, Bringu Managar 
Samigal; Sangu Guindy Chennai (opposite to Mangulam) 
Siddha Sivalinga M.K.N. Road, Guindy 
Nayanar 
Kolipi Swamigal (Sri Guindy த்‌ கா்‌ Inside Saibaba Temple (near 
Satyananda) guindy bus stop) 
Ku landaivel Paradési - 8 > Abraham Nagar, Near EB 
Samigal & Sanyasi |Alandir Chennai 
ட Office 
Subédar 
NMunianna Paradei Behind Muridi's Coffee 
ப Guindy Chennai House (Presently Sangeetha 
Swamigal 
Hotel), 
Miurugappa Samigal Near Siva Temple, 
@ Thangavél Kodambakkam Chennai Valliammal Garden Main Rd, 
Samigal Rengarajapiiram 
Nagamani Adigalar (Kandan chavadi |Chennai கி்‌ 
Cemetry 
நகல்‌ Apandar 3 . Gajapathy Lala Street, 
(Munusami Krisnampet Chennai Kit i 
Mudaliar) ப்பாக ந 
Sri Omkara Swami Madam, 
Omnikarananda KK Nagar Chennai Ghanodaya Alayam, 
Kodambakkam 
க்‌ தப்ப 1, Velachery Main Road 
& Srimad . ற்‌ ல 
. . Velacherry Chennai (near Gandhisalai turning), 
Chidambara Periya 
த்த (near Dandisvarar temple). 
Swamigal 
Satchitanandar and East Tambaram , 1 Agan a வல்‌ 
Venusopala Samical Rajakilpakkam Chennai Satchidananda Sabai 
op ர்க Giiruksétram 
Thadikara Swamigal [Alandur Chennai தல்‌ SS RES 
Alandur 
Viraraghavar Tiruvotriyiir Chennai Tiruvotriyur Cemetry 
Vibiithi Baba Chitlapakkam Chennai 1st Main Road, M.C. Nagar 
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near Pamban Swamigal 


Sarkarai Ammal Tiruvanmiyur Chennai 
temple 
Pamban Samigal and Tiruvanmivir Ch Arulmighu Kumaragiirudasar 
Subramanya Dasar க்‌ Tirukoil, Mayurapiiram 
Valmiki Tiruvanmiydr Chennai வவட பப்‌ 
Temple 
Alavandhar Nemili Chennai Oo Mpls Nar 
Kovalam. 
: a க : Tiruporur 
Chidambara Samigal (Tiruporiir Chennai Adhinatn'Katidasainy Koil 
[Mouna Swamigal  |Tiruporir Chennai Kannuvarpéttai, Tiruporur 
Virama Munivar Nungambakkam [Chennai ப்‌ ES 
station) 
Adi SéSanandha Nungambakkam  |Chennai Sai 1 DIG NVA 
Kottam 
Jaya Vinayakar Temple, 
Gangadhara Desikar |Chetpat Chennai Harrington Road 6th Avenue, 
Chetpat 
Nadamuni Swamigal Pachaiapa College |Chennai Near Pachaiappa College 
Moti Baba Egmore Chennai வ்‌ ப 
Commisioner) 
Easiir Satchitanandar |Pirasaiwalkkam  |Chennai Near Vasanthi Theatre 
Verkadalai iro Va Ea Nigar’ Chenin Near Market, Tiru Vi Ka 
Swamigal Nagar 
Karapatra Opposite to Ambedkar 
Sivaprakasa Vyasarpidi Chennai College, Palla Street, Samiyar 
Swamigal Thottam 
ந a 2 $ Sivan Koil near Royapiiram 
Mahalinga Swamigal|Royapiiram Chennai . 
Bridge 
Gru Daksinamiirthy Thondiarpet ல்‌ Guru Daksinamiirthy Temple, 
Swamigal Railway Colony, 
Appudu Swamigal |Pattinatar Koil St Chennai Vallalar Aeruple sFatipathar 
Koil St 
Stanley Dargah Royapuram Chennai Stanley Hospital, Royapuram 
| uss Mount Road Chennai Opp to LIC 
Kadiri 
Raj Bhavan Dargah (Guindy Chennai Raj Bhavan, Guindy 
ப த்‌ 2 Samiyar Madam, 
Sabapathi Swamigal |Villivakkam Chennai Villivakkam 
Kannappa Swamigal |Red Hills Chennai Kavankarai 
Sha-In-Sha Baba Red Hills Chennai Budur, Red Hills 
Opp Sanskrit College. 
Appar Swamigal Mylapore Chennai Royapetta Rd. 
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Muthulinga Sami 


Siva Temple (near hotel 


and his disciples Royapettah Chennai Swagath), R.H. Road, 
Samadhi 
Kulandaivel Samy _ J.D.P Guild Building, Chitrai 
and Muthaiyah Samy ப்பம்‌ ப்‌ Kulam 
Piisalar Tirunindravir Chennai தபம்‌ பப்ப 
Karkotaka Maharisi |Pinmalle Chennai Vaidhyanathar Temple 
Karaikal Ammaiyar |Tiruvalangadu Chennai Siva Temple 
Malayala Swamigal |Giiduvaicherry  |Chennai At Kasi ViSvanathar Temple 
Udhadi Maharisi Thakkolam Chennai Siva Temple, Thakkolam. 
Siva Giana Balayogi|Mailam Chennai Muruga Temple, Mailam 
வ்‌ _ Tiruvotriyur Chennai Near to Pattinathar Samadhi 
Ramalinga Swamy 
Srimat Sadhananda Perungulathdr Oa ASramam at Alapakkam - 
Swamigal Sadhanandapiiram 
Mannivakkam Baba |Mannivakkam Chennai No 211, 6th street, Ramnagar 
Ramanatha Diksitar |Nanganallur Chennai Nanganallur 
Vira Subbaiah 
Samigal (Disciple of Opposite to Buvaneshwari 
Karapatra Vepery Chennai Theatre in Purasalwakkam. 
Sivaprakasa Perambiir barracks road. 
Samigal) 
Tiruvannamalai Backside Vasantha Bhavan 
Adhinam Sabapathy |Mylapore Chennai Hotel (near KapaliSvarar 
Swamigal Temple, Mylapore) 
ர்வ ர்க வல்‌ Sri Tiruvudai, Kodi Idai, 
க்‌ ப Tiruvotriyur Chennai Vadivudai Amman Koil, 
Kamalammal 1 : 
Basin road, Chennai 
Mouna Swamigal  |Tiruvotriyur Chennai CoS SN 
cemetry 
i Viraraghava Swamigal 
ந த்‌ @ . Tondiarpet Chennai Samadhi near Tiruvotriyur 
Avadhiita Swamigal 
cemetry 
த ந . Sadai Swamigal Jiva 
Sadai Swamigal Tiruvotriyur Chennai Samadhi 
Mahadevendra Te hd Sankara Madam (Near 
Saraswati IV க்ப்‌ Vadivudai amman temple) 
Roma Maharisi Tiruvotriyur Chennai Vadivudaiamman Temple 
RajarajeSwari Amma 
RajarajeSswari Amma |Red hills Chennai Samadhi near Sri Kannappa 
Sami Temple 
Gianacharivar 18 siddhar Madam, 
ப ¥ Karanodai Chennai Karanodai (opposite to 
Swamigal 


Gopikrisna Theatre), 
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Srimat Ubaya Ityadi 


Ramanuja Vyasarpadi Chennai Samiyar Madam, Vyasarpadi 
Y athiSvarar 
தன Melpatti Ponappa Mudali 
ந suAgopala Perambiir Chennai Street, opp. ISwari Kalyana 
Swami 
Mandapam. 
Ekankipiiram, near 
Ekambaranathar Ayanavaram Chennai Ayanavaram Raghavendra 
temple (dilapidated) 
Madurai Swamigal |Sembiam Chennai க்கத்‌ 
Theatre 
Mylai Nataraja Sami (Kolatir Peravalur |Chennai behind Selliamman Temple 
1 நப்‌ . . Ethirajalu Swami Street on 
Puduvai Na Erukancheri Chennai தி 
தல்‌ ப்‌ the Erukaiichéri main road. 
Ethirajalu Swamigal 
Asa Re 18 Siddhar Madam, No 13, 
க்‌ Ambattur Chennai Kumara Swamy St, 
Karuviirar பம்‌ 
Varadharajapiram, 
[Mouna Swamigal  (Ambattur Chennai TA 
Theatre, 
Masilamani Samigal (Tirumullaivoyil  |Chennai வ்‌ வத்‌ Kalai, 
near Anjaneyar Koil 
Bhairava Siddhar  |Piinamall Chennai CD 1 ந்த்‌ 
Vinayagar Koil 
Near Sundara Varadaraja 
Garudakodi Siddhar [Pinamall Chennai விய க்‌ TC 
bus route and place is called 
as Siddharkadu. 
Sarva Sarpa Siddhar |Govindaraja nagar [Chennai 1 த்ய நப்‌ 
Mangadu 
Siirakai Swamigal  |Tiruthani Chennai Sri Stirakai Swami Madam 
Kalathumedu Sivan Koil, 
Dinakara Swamigal |Giiduvaticheri Chennai nearer to Samadhi of Sri 
Malayala Swamigal 
Ethiraj a Rajayogi Urapakkam Che Karanaipuducheri village via 
Swamigal Urapakkam. 
Lord Govindis (G.P. Road Chennai த விம்‌ 
& Co 
Appan Swamigal Tiruvotriyiir Chennai Tiruvotriyir 
Sri Avadhiita Roga Panamalls வ்‌ Jiva Samadhi Alayam, 
Nivarthisvara Swami Piinamalll 
Sri Sivaramalinga எ னக 0 Sivaramalinga Sami Jiva 
Sami Samadhi 
Sri Pichi Swamigal [Padinallir Chennai Padinallir Amman Temple 
Sri Komana Samiyar |Alamadhi Chennai AlamAdhi Sivan Temple 
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Sri Kosakadai Samy |Tiruvotriydr Chennai Kosakadai Samiyar Samadhi 
Sri Mayil Andavar  |Tiruvotriydr Chennai ப வ்‌ ப 
Tiruvotriydr. 
Sri Siddhar Ganapati Chennai Chennai oo OBR RE 
Sri Kali த 
Sivakannudaya Chetpat Chennai Kali NV ந்்‌ 
Jia Samadhi Alayam 
Vallal 
க்‌ A Sriperumputhir  |Chennai ப வ்‌ a i 
Sami Nilamanhgalam, 
Sri Sundaramiirthy 2 . Sundaramiirthy Swamigal 
Swamigal ந பப்‌ Jiva Samadhi Alayam, 
High Court Swami |... ள்‌ ல்க கல்‌ 
5 -...  [Tiruvotriydr Chennai Padakachéery Ramalinga 
alias Appudusami ட 
Swamy 
Pampan Swamigal  |Tiruvanmiyir Chennai Near Kalasetra 
Paranhjothi Mahan  |Tiruvotriyur Chennai த 
Sanctuary 
Jhana Prakasa க த ASram is in North Mada 
Swami 2 Street 
Gunangudi Mastan |,_ 2 Rayapiiram Vegetable Market 
Sahib Rayapiiram Chennai Biol 
Gurulinga Swamy  |Saidapet Chennai Karaniswarar Temple St 
Manickavasagar Chidambaram Chidambaram near Nataraja temple 
[Mouna Swamigal  |Sabanayagar St. |Chidambaram 39, Sabanayagar Street 
Tirumaligai Dévar  |Tiruvavaduthurai |Chidambaram Tiruvavaduthurai 
Tirukalar Andavar  |Tirukalar Chidambaram near Tirukalar Sivan Temple 
த A Near Siddhivalagam, 
Kalpattu Ayya Vadalur Chidambaram Vadaliir 
Jothilihga Swamigal (Vadalir Chidambaram Vadalur 
Ramasami Siddhar [Vallalar nagar Chidambaram 1 நம்‌ a க 
Tirusabai, Vadalur 
Guru Namasivayar Chidambaram Chidambaram A 
School 
Marai Jiana ர்‌ ல்‌ . 
Singarathoppu Chidambaram Near Indane Gas Godown, 
Sambandar 
a ப Chidambaram Chidambaram க ன 
Sivachariar near Srinivasa Theatre 
Tirumiilar Tiruvavaduturai  |Chidambaram Komuktiswarar Temple 
Avadhiithar Swamy Chidambaram Chidambaram வகள்வி ப்‌ 
Nandavanam 
Ponnambala Swamy Chidambaram Chidambaram Mannargu di Road, 
Chidambaram 
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Vallalar Vadalur Chidambaram Vadalur 
Sattanathar Sirkali Chidambaram Sirkali Sattanathar Temple. 
Kathirkama Swamy |Thenpathi Chidambaram oo (SS Cpa 
Danvantri Vaithisvaran Koil Chidambaram Siva Temple, 
Kumarasami Siddhar|Purandan Palayam [Coimbatore Paiichavel Murugan Temple. 
Kodi Swamy Puravipalayam Pollachi ப்பத்‌ பம்‌ 
Palace 
Kalliyadi Bramham |Puthupatti Dindugal near Vada Madurai 
Otha Swamy . . West of Dindugal fort hill on 
(Subbiah Swamy) aE DHEA the way to Muthalagu Patti 
Nirvana Mounagiiru . g In Kasavanampatti ASram 
Swamy ந and Samddhi Koil 
Punnakku Siddhar  |Sennimalai Erode ம்‌ aL Marna 
Sri Bagavan Nama . 5 - 
ப Riverbed Govindapiiram 14 kms from Kumbakonam 
Bodendra 
Magadi Siddhar  |Tiruvithaikode  |Kaliyakkavilai oe ப்‌ 
த . ஆ a Vellaikulam St., Periya 
Sadgiiru Sivasami  [Katichipuram Kaiichipuram Kanchi 
Karapasavaraja i a 5, Paichupéttai Small Street, 
Desikéndrar தம்‌ பப்ப பபப Kaiichipuram — 2 
Kalanginathar Katichipuram Kaiichipuram Ekamparanathar Temple 
Tiruvavaduthirai Athinam, 
Kachiappa Munivar |Kaifichipuram Katiichipuram Kaiichi Pilliayar Palayam, 
Puthupalayam. 
Sivasami@Poda Raiiehipiitarit Raa Near cremation ground, 
Sami Kaiichi 
Upanisad Reatichipiirsins Rarihiprurath Madam is near Kailasanathar 
Bramendrar temple 
Sumathindra Tirthar (Kafichipuram Kaiichipuram க That 
Brindivanam 
oo க்ப்‌ Govindavadi Kaiichipuram Tandavaraya Samigal Madam 
Samigal 
க்க த்‌ Katichipuram Kaiichipuram Kaiichipuram 
Dargah P P Pp 
Singaperumal Koil-Appur 
Patanjali Swamigal |Appuir Kaiichipuram bus stand, near Agasthiar 
ASramam 
Rajaraja Baba ns அ near Kollathur in 
Siddhar Vellarai village Kaiichipuram Srinerumbudir 
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Arulveli Siddhar @ 


C/o Sri V. Devaraj, Siddhar 


Sadguru Baba Sriperumbudur Kaiichipuram Kudil, VGP Ramanujam 
Swami Tower 
_ Dandayudapani Temple, 13, 
1 வ்‌ Ulsiir, Bangalore |Karnataka Gangadara Chetty Road, 
Swamigal 
Bangalore 
Karuviirar Karur Karur 1 நல்‌ 
Temple, Karur 

Sadasiva Nertir Kari On the backside of Siva 
Bramhendra Temple 
Sri Vidyadhiraja க Between Kollam and 
Chattambi Swamigal ea Fol பப்‌ Karunagapalli 
Sri Sivapanda Vadakara Kerala Jrva Samadhi Alayam 
Paramahamsar 
Sri Ramadas SamigallKaiijankadu Kerala Jiva Samadhi Alayam 
Aryamba Dévi Kaladi Kerala Sankaracharya Madam 
Nirmalananda Yogi; 
Brahmananda Swami. ., _ ல்‌ Brahamanda Swami Sivayogi 
Sivayogi; and Yogini நம்ப ப்ப Asram, Alathur 
Matha 
Krisna Vathiyar; 
Mathru Jada 
Vallabar; Visvanatha 
Bagavathar அ 1 On the banks of Soka Nasini 
Vaidyanatha ந்‌ ப்‌ River, Palakkad 
Vadhyar; Chellappa 
Diksidar and 
Yagnendra Diksidar 
Sri Vidhyahiraja ப 
Chattimbi Swamikal Panmana Kerala 16 kms north of Quilon 
Sangu Swamy Pasuvanthanai Kovilpatti 25 Kms from Kovilpatti 
Uthupatti Swamy  |Uthupatti Kovilpatti என்னத்த 

. ம . ல்‌ Arumuga Nagar, Nr. New 
Subramaniya Guru [Kalugumalai Kovilpatti Bus Staind 
க - Ha Kumbakonam Kumbakonam ie od i பி்‌ 
Swamigal Swamigal - at Solaiappa St, 
5 Vaisnava Acharyas|Athanur Kumbakonam Athandir at Kumbakonam 
Muiiji KEsa Munivar Tiruvalangadu Kumbakonam Munji Kesa Munivar Alayam 
Siddha Agathiyar 
and Sri Govinda Kumbakonam Kumbakonam Adi KumbésSvarar Temple 
Diksithar 
van ல்‌ In the Kasi ViSvanathar 
Paramanandar - i ட ந 

ம்‌ ~-... JKatichanur Kumbakonam temple, near 
disciples of Kanijandr வ்‌ , 
Si Suayamprakasar’s Samadhi 

Suyamprakasar 
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[Mouna Swamy and 


Mouna Swamy Madam, Near 


Arunachala Swamy பப்‌ ப Kumbésvarar Koil 
ந பப்‌ Tirupuvanam Kumbakonam Near Sivan Temple, 
Swamy 
Sachidananda SwamilSwamimalai Kumbakonam Danks PE TE erinsde 
Govt. HSc School. 
towards Aduthurai-Suryanar 
Chaithanya Sivam  |Aduthurai Kumbakonam Koil. Amman Temple near 
the bridge. 
Hara Hanthar Kanchanir Kumbakonam ls வ்‌ . 
Maniyakulakkarai 
த South of Maniykulakkarai in 
Suyam Prakasar and ல _ 2 ப த தத்‌ 
Vaithyaliiga Swamy Kanchanir Kumbakonam Kaichandir - Kasi 
Visvanathar Koil 
Karai Siddhar Andan Koil Kumbakonam Hanuman Temple backside 
Roma Risi Kiinthalur Kumbakonam Jambukaranyesvarar Temple 
Muittai Swamigal Tiruparankundram | Madu Muittai Swamigal Madam 
Sundaranandar Madurai Maduari Minaksi Amman Temple 
1 oe ப்‌ K.Rengapalayam |Madiirai 25 Kms from Madurai 
Swami 
1a ie CR Kakkathoppu Madiirai Talaivirichan Madam 
Samigal 
க ப ல்‌ Siva Temple, Sangapulavar 
Nakirar Madurai Madurai Temple, West Masi Street 
Muthu Pillai Kakkathopu Madirai 6 
Madam 
Vellaiyah Swami Simmakkal Madurai Vellaiyah Swami Madam 
Brahmananda Swami|Avaniyaptiram Madiirai Below Avaniyapiiram Bridge 
Kuttiah Swami Madurai Madurai Kuttiah Sami Magam, South 
Veli St 
Vivekananda Swami |Andalpuram Madiirai Below Andalpiiram Bridge 
1008 Siireéndra Adjacent to Vivekananda 
Brahma Nista Andalpiram Madurai Swami Madam, Below 
Sivananda Samy Andalpiiram Bridge 
Sridharéndra Daksinamiirthi Madam, 
Sal Simmakkal Madurai Vyasaraya Madam, 
ந்த Pechiamman Paditiirai 
Tiruvaduturai 
Adinam 2" Madiirai Madurai Behind Central Cinema 
Pitatipati 
Kulandai Ananda ல்‌ Anandar Madam, Near V.V 
க்‌ Kalavasal Madurai 
Sami complex 
வ Tiruparankunram |Madiirai Tiruparankunram Hill 
Dargah 
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Machamuni Siddhar Tiruparankunram |Maduirai Kasi Viswanathar Temple 
Goripalayam Dargah |Goripalayam Madurai Goripalayam 
Natana Gopala g க on the way to Alakar Koil 
Nayagi Swamigal ப்பத்‌ ப்‌ from Periyar bus stand 
Sattainathar Tiruvedagam Madurai Sattainathar Madam 
Arulananda Siddhar (Cholavandan Madurai Kini Madam, Backside of 
Janaka Mariamman Temple 
Ghana DéEsikar Cholavandin Madurai Ghaniyar Madam 
ல்‌ ப்‌ Kodimangalam Madiirai Othai Jadai Swamigal Mutt 
Swamigal 
Kasinatha க்‌ Madurai Kasinatha Ghanachariyar 
Ghanachariyar த Madam, Tiruptivanam 
Eli Swami T.Kallupatti Madiirai Peraiyur (near T.Kallupatti) 
Pattaiyah Swami and . a , 2 
Pal Palakari T.Kallupatti Madurai Salichandai 
2. 2 ல்‌ At Selliamman Koil, 
Sri Kamalanandhar |[K.Rengapalayam |Madiirai T.Kunnathur 
Mikiah Swamigal  |Tiruparankunram |Madurai வத ப்‌ 
College 
Sri Kali Sitrambala |... 2 ப : Sitrambala Nadigal 
Nadigal A Sa க்‌ lan Siddha 
த ப ம்‌ ட A Tirumaiichana Street, 
Pal Swamy Kiirainadu Mayiladuturai Mayiladuturai 
Manivasaga Swamy |Kirainadu Mayiladuturai ப oi ப்ப 
Kirainadu 
= க்‌ . ட Door No:25, Darumapiiram 
Sudukattu Swamy  |Mayiladuturai Mayiladuturai Sala, Mayiladutitsi 
Yoga Abhirami i 5 i 2 Murugan Temple, Kacheri 
Ammaiyar நப்‌ பம்‌ Street, Mayiladuturai. 
Kuthampai Siddhar |Mayiladuturai Mayiladuturai Siva Temple 
Pai Katti Swamy Mayiladuturai Mayiladuturai A 
Compound. 
Kali Sitrambala Sidaharkadu Mayiladuturai Siddharkadu, Mayiladuturai 
Swamigal 
Urikatti Swami Kuthalam Mayiladuturai Sétrapalapuram, Kuthalam. 
வி்‌ @ eS a 2 South of rice mill, 12 Kms 
Sivaramakrisna Mathirimangalam |Mayiladuturai நல்‌ . 
ல்‌ from Mayiladuturai. 
Samy 
Sethu Bhava Swi Kuthal Maviladuturai Inside a saw mill in between 
ethu Bhava Swamy [Kuthalam ayiladuturai Kuthalam-Tirumatichérry. 
_ £ A ன From Meldr-Eriydr- 
Naga Natha Swamy |Vadakkan Patti Melir Tiruppathiir Rd. 
Korakkar Siddhar  |Vada PoikaiNallur |Nagapattinam 6 Kms from Nagapattinam 
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Nilayatatchi Devi and Siva 


Alukuni Siddhar Nagapattinam Nagapattinam Temple 
Vanmigar Ettukudi Nagapattinam Ettukudi 
Pundariga Maharisi |Nagapattinam Nagapattinam Kayaroganam Siva Temple, 
Kasilihga Swami and I Nacerkoil 2 Km from Amaravilai Sales 
Sankara Linga Sami நப வ்‌ Tax Check Post 
ட க: த ப 1 Km to Mandaikadu, 
[Mounagiiru Swamy |Neyur Nagerkoil Laltniipuraits 
Bhairava Siddhar  |Mandaikadu Nagerkoil Mandaikadu Bagavati Koil 
Vaigundar Ayya Swamithoppu Nagerkoil 10 Kms from Nagerkoil 
SadgiiruNayanar Maruthuva Malai \Nagerkoil F oothills,Maruthuvamalai, 
Sami Pothayadi 
ப்‌ : i Murugan Temple on hilltop. 
ந்‌ ப i Namakkal 3 Km Enroute Namakkal- 
Govindasamy Kanthagiri ல 
Turaiyur 
Suyam Prakasa Sami [Dhathagiri Namakkal near Dathatreyar Temple 
Bogar Siddhar Palani Palani Palani Miirugan Temple 
Sadhu Swamigal Palani Palani Sadhu Swamigal Madam 
Iswara Pattar Palani Palani near Arts College 
Arul Nandhi 2 s Opposite to Sivan Temple. 10 
Sivachariyar பப்‌ ப்‌ Kms from Pandrutti. 
Meikandar Tiruvennainallir |Pandrutti De Do ப 
Tirukoildr. 
Alukku Swamy Vettaikaranputhir [Pollachi பமக ம்‌ ப்‌ 
Temple 
Siddhananda Swamy |Karuvadi Kuppam |Puducherry opp to Fatima H.Sc school 
Sri Thollakadhu Puducherry Puducherry Manakkula Vinayakar 
Samy Temple, 
த க a Near Ajantha 
Sri Akka Swamigal (Muthialpettai Puducherry Theatre Koteaitalsi 
Nagalinga Swamigal [Puducherry Puducherry Ambalathadiyar Madathu St. 
Kathirvel Swamigal |Sithankudi Puducherry Near Balaji Theatre 
Saktivel த : த. Near Railway gate & Petrol 
Paramananda Swami Karamanikuppam |Puduchérry Bunk 
Kambili Swamigal  |Thattaichavadi  |Puduchérry Kambili Swamigal Temple, 
Daksinamiirthy heat Puducherry Thennal, Pondy-Vilupuram 
Samy Road. 
நவம்‌ Subramanya Abinava 
ந்‌ Ellapillaichavadi |Puducherry Satchidananda Bharathi 
Satchidananda Temple Near Nelliths 
Bharathi வ்‌ ய்மல்‌ பபப 
Bade Sahib Chinna Babu Puducherry Bade Sahib Dargah, Chinna 
Samudram Babu Samudram 
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Thengai Swamigal |Arumathapiram |Puduchérry Opp to Electricity sub-station 

a வ்‌ Arumathapiram  |Puduchérry | வம்‌ SAS 

Swamy Villiyandr 

Sri Sivaprakasa Niallstrni Puducherry Near Pakkam Kiitrode & 

Samy Embalam 

Sri Girusamy ப 2 ம்‌ & 

| Ariyur Puducherry Pondy-Vilupuiram highways 

Aurobindo & Mother|Puduchérry Puducherry Aurobindo ASram 

The Divine Mother |Puducherry Puducherry Adroville, Puducherry 

Judge Swamy Pudukottai Pudukottai க்‌ த்‌ 

emple 
Kodacanallir 16 Kms from Pudukottai. 
& 1 Arimalam Village |Pudukottai Friend of Vallalar & 

Sundara Swami துட சத்‌ 
Sundaram Pillai’s Guru 

Siiruli Swami Vadukapatti Pudukottai nar Rarannir,t9 Fudukoutel: 
Trichy 

Guru Samy; 

Sivakami Jhaniyar; 

Arumugha Samy; Rajapalavam Rajapalavam Ambala Puli Bazar, 

Ponnappa Jhaniyar ப ப Rajapalyam 

and Karuppa 

Jhaniyar 

பப்ப Panaikulam Ramanathapiiram [near Ramanathapuram 

Adigal 

Kumarandi Swamy |Rajapalayam Rajapalayam த்‌ Ears sclera 

Arunachala ; 3 அல்‌ 3 : 

chempatti JfiAniyAr Sathirapatti Rajapalayam Sathirapatti 

Subramaniyar Sathirapatti Rajapalayam Vedanta Madam, Sathirapatti 

ள்‌ North side of 
2 2 _...|Velipattinam 2 2 த ட 2 க 
Tayumanavar Swami த Ramanathaptiiram |Ramanathapiiram - 
Laksmipiram ந த 

Velipattinam Lakshmipiiram 

Arulmighu Ekkakudi near Ramanathan Giiru of Sri Siittukol Mayandi 

Chellappa Samigal |Utharakosamangai FS Swamigal 

Patanjali Siddhar RameSwaram RameSswaram In Ramalinga Swami Temple 
Enroute to Salem-Y érkaidu 

Mayamma Salem Salem opposite to Modern Theatre 
Cinema Studio 

Katicamalai Siddhar |Kaficamalai Salem ந ல ல்‌ 2 
Siddheswara Swamy Temple 

Sadanandha Swami |[Skandasramam Salem ual பப்‌ 
disciple 

Pavai Ammal Jagiramapalayam |Salem Sri Kavadi Palani Andavar 


AsSram 
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Sankaran Koil-Puliyankudi 


Pampatti Siddhar Sankaran Koil Sankaran Koil 
route 
வ்கி 7 Kms from Karivalam 
வ்கி Panayur Sankaran Koil Vanthanalliir near Sankaran 
and Daksinamurthy ட 
Koil 
த ட . : Karivalam Vanthanallur - 
IY (oi க: Sankaran Koil Enroute Sankaran Koil- 
Swamy) Vanthanallir தக்க 
Rajapalayam 
Sennikulam - 2 ப 3 Kms from Karivalam 
Annamalai Reddiar ப்‌ பப்‌ Vanthanallir 
௭ கலத்தல்‌ Pampakkoil Sankaran Koil Near Railway Station 
2 தத்‌ tio, Ss near Pechiamman Koil at 
Mivar Samadhi Taniparai Sathiiragiri foothills 
Viralimalai Arumuga - UL 
‘ & Kotttaiyiir Sivagahgai Extension.3 Kms from 
Swamy ப 
Karaikudi 
Vathiyar Swamy @) வா்‌ ந்‌ ல்‌ Near Bus Stand. 20 Kms 
Muthu Vadukanathar| © iP Sn from Tirupathiir 
Sadasiva BraméEndrar|Manamadurai Sivagangai 1 ம்‌ கக்‌ 
Kalimuthu Swamy எ கக்ந்தளுலல்‌ Srivilliputhur 15 Kms from Srivilliputhir 
KailasaSundara Srivilliputhdir Srivilliputhdir Kaikatti Temple. Sivakasi 
Samy Road 
A a TN இட றி ல Uranai Patti Street in 
Ponnayiram Swamy |Srivilliputhur Srivilliputhiir Srivilliputhdr 
ந்‌ ந Tirupunthuruthi  |Tanjavir Narayana Tirtha Madalayam 
Kasyapa Munivar  |Tirupiinthuruthi  |Taijavur Kasi Madam 
Sankaranandar Tirupuinthuruthi  |Tafjavur Near Kasi Madam 
Tyaca Braliia Tiruvaiyaru Tanjavur Thyagaraj > AE 
Swami Tiruvaiyaru 
கல்‌ , றி ப்ர Panhcanadisvarar Koil, 
Agappéy Siddhar  |Tiruvaiyaru Tanjavur iri ya 
Sattai Munivar Sirkali Tanjavur Sattainathar Temple 
Duca Sirkali Tanjavur Sambandar Madam, 
Sambandar ன J Achalpuram 
Bhadragiriyar Tiruvidaimaruthir | Taiijavur MahalingeSvarar Temple 
g கம்‌ Muliyar Tanjavur near Tirunagésvaram 
Sami 
Haradathar Kanijanir Tanjavur Haradathar Temple 
Sri Sridara Ayya Tiruvidaimaruthiir |Tafjavur MahalingeSvarar Temple 
Pal Swamy Karanthai Taijavir Old Tiruvaiyaru Road 
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Akapéyi Siddhar Tiruvaiyaru Tanjavur Inside the Siva Temple 
Siddesar Tiruvaiyaru Taijavir Opp to Iyyarappar Temple 
ADE Wa Tiruvaiyaru Taijavur >INApG i WA MFG 
(Mirugesan Sami) Tiruvaiyaru 
Andar Swamy Tiruvaiyaru Tanjavir Melamadavilakom 
Venkata Subbaia Pattukottai TaiifAviir in the midst of Pattukkottai 
Sami Town 
Ambalavana Swamy |Tillaivilagam Tanjavur Vadakadu (near Pattukottai) 
க்‌ i ல 2 km,Tiruvaiyaru- 
Kaduveli Siddhar  ™|Kaduveli Taijavir Tirokiittupalli Rd. 
Sadgiiru Ganapathi த்‌ த்‌ Inside Murugan Cement 
Swamy ப Te Works Compound, Tenkasi. 
Sivakami Paradési Tirumalaikoil Tenkisi In Vandadum Pottal near 
Ammayar Tirumalai Mirugan Koil 
Arumuga Swamy  [Pranur Tenkasi Near River Bridge 
Sankaranantha Samy [Kutralam Tenkasi Sankara ASram 
Chandira Swamy Kadayanallir Tenkasi Near Hanuman Temple 
Sri Mouna Swami; 
Sri Trivikrama Sri SiddhéeSvari Pitham, 
Ramananda Bharathi Kutralam Tenkasi Mouna Swamy Madam, 
and Sri Vimalananda Dattatreya ASram, Kutralam 
Bharathi 
Idaikadar Tiruvannamalai | Tiruvannamalai Adi Annamalai, 
Gugai Namachivayar|Tiruvannamalai  |Tiruvannamalai க பத்ம 
த்‌ பா 4 2 . : ல 2 Near to Gugai Namachivayar 
Virupaksi Dévar Tiruvannamalai | Tiruvannamalai Samadhi at TV malas Hill 
Deivasikamani Samy|[Vettavalam Tiruvannamalai 1 MS பி த்‌ பப்‌ 
Kalyana Mandapam 
Isanya Dévar Avalurpettai Tiruvannamalai on apa 
Route. 
Esakki Swamy Tiruvannamalai | Tiruvannamalai IH ப்‌ பத்து பப்‌ 
Darsan 
onan Sides - sss rea. Mn os. A 
- Tiruvannamalai | Tiruvannamalai Temple on Annamalai 
(Arumugha Swamy) க 
Girivala Route 
Ammani Ammal Tiruvannamalai  |Tiruvannamalai ப பம்‌ ப்பம்‌ 
Lingam. 
Alagananda Swamy (Tiruvannamalai  |Tiruvannamalai Pavalakundru Madalayam 
near Diirgai Amman Temple 
Baghavan Sri த : 3 Sri Ramanasramam, 
Tiruvannamalai | Tiruvannamalai : ல்‌ g 
Ramana Tiruvannamalai 
Sri Sesadhri Swamy Tiruvannamalai  |Tiruvannamalai Sri S&SAdhri ASram 
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Yogi Ram . ட்‌ . A 3 . Sri Yogiram 
2 Tiruvannamalai | Tiruvannamalai - # ட 
SuratKumar ASram,Tiruvannamalai 
Vittobah Swamy Polur Tiruvannamalai 2 as பத 
Velur 
Pindi Mahan Pindi Tiruvannamalai Eo + UlaES க 
Kalasapakkam 
Palani Swamy & A 2 Near Ganapathi Temple in 
Erai Swamy pa Taare! Sandhai Medu 
Sadgiru Swamy Kanalappadi Tiruvannamalai a Tiruyanpamalatand 
Annan Arunachala = க, Puthir village in Tiruvardr, 
ந Puthir Tiruvariir : , 
Swamigal Opp to the rice mill 
Sudukattu Swamigal [|Mayavaram Tiruvarur வ்‌ Thof{am,Thimmana 
Naicker 
Tandavaraya Swamy a Tinvartir Main Bazar, Nannilam. 18 
& Narayana Swamy தத்வம்‌ Kms from Tiruvarur 
Chinnan Swamy Sanna Nallur Tiruvaridr betwe Tiruvartir ” 
Mayiladuturai 
Ramiah Swamy Vanchiyam Tiruvardr 1 பம்‌ | த்‌ 
Vanchiyam 
A Thenvadal 6th Street, 
Ks வ்‌ Mannarkudi Tiruvardr Mannarkudi near Gopinatha 
Swamy 
Perumal Temple 
Ramananda வ்கி Tiruvardr Sehgalipiiram. 4 Kms from 
Braméendrar ப க்‌ Kudavasal 
Daksinamurthy Tiruvarir Tiruvarir Madappiiram, Tiruvarir 
Kamala Muni Tiruvard Tinvard Tiruvarur Anandisvarar 
Siddhar ந்‌ க Sannidhi 
Kongana Siddhar  |Tiruvavaduturai  |Tiruvavaduturai 1 pong க்‌ SION a 
Konganesvarar Thoppu. 
Tirumaligai Thevar |Tiruvavaduturai  |Tiruvavaduturai In Tiruvavaduturai Athinam 
1.Mouna Guru Samy 
2. Kasi Swamy Tiruchendur Tiruchendur Opposite to Miirugan Temple 
3. Arumugha Swamy 
Sankara Swami Tiruchendur Tiruchendur 08 the beach, south to where 
Stirasamhara festival ensue 
Sadgiru Samhara . த 2 Near Sankara Swami 
Mirthy Swamy Tiruchendir Tiruchendir Samadhi 
Jhaniyar Adigal Kulaseékarapatnam |Tiruchendur 14 Kms from Tiruchendur 
Eral g He 6 Kms, Tiruchendur- 
ArunachalaSamy ப்‌ பப்‌ Tuticorin route 
ர்க; Jia Samadhi at Ayyanpatti 
ss Tiruchendir Tiruchendir Sankara Swamigal Madam, 
Ayyanpatti Sankara : 2 
தில்‌ Tiruchendir 
Swamigal 
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At end of Pettai, in 


Tadiyilla Siddhar  |Pettai Tirunelveli g : 
Tirunelveli town 
Nilakanta Diksidar |Palamadai Tirunelveli வயத்த தம்ப 
14 Kms 
Apparananthar Nettur Tirunelveli கப 
Kms) 
Vallanadu Vallanad T; vali Vallanadu enroute 
Chidambara Swamy க்ப்‌ ந்பப்பம்த்‌ Tirunelveli-Tuticorin 
Kattikulam Mayandi (Tiruparankunram |Tiruparahkunram Thyagarala Ene. -ollces 
back side, 
From Mayandi Swamy 
Somappa Swamy Tiruparahkunram |Tiruparahkunram | Samadhi to Murugan Temple 
at hills 
Machamuni Siddhar |Tiruparankunram |Tiruparankunram தக்‌ Miirugan 
Isanya Ghana ட. i : 1 Isanya Madam, Giri Valam 
: Tiruvannamalai | Tiruvannamalai 
Desikar Route 
Adi Mudi Siddhar Tiruvannamalai Tiruvannamalai Valam ROE, 
T.V.Malai 
Isakki Siddhar Tiruvannamalai | Tiruvannamalai i ப்ப BUIE, 
T.V.Malai 
ம்‌ ந . 2 - Athimir (on the way from 
Vettaveli Swamigal |Athimiir Tiruvannamalai Poli to Javvadu Malai) 
Sri Masthain Swamy 2 2 2 Desir 17 Kms from 
ர ல்‌ Desur Tiruvannamalai 2 த g 
(Ramana’s disciple) Tiruvannamalai. 
க்க Nama Dwar, New No.51, Old 
தக்‌ ti Swami Mudikondan Tiruvardr No.24, 7th Avenue, Ashok 
(Alangudi Periyavar) DNASE 
Arulmighu Suittukkol Mannaroudi Tiruvarir 30/4 Gopala Samuthiram 
Ramalinga Swamigal Su North St. 
3 to Oyamari,from Sathiram 
Makkan Swamy Trichy Trichy Pista 
Yogesvara Swamy : £ In Palguni River Banks, 
Ramakrisna Sam Pinna Vasal ich; Pinnavasal. 
( y 
Naravana 14 Kms from Thottiyam - 
க்கள்‌ at Kattuputhur Trichy North of Kaveri River, Trichy 
- Salem route 
In Misa Kottai Asramam, 
Talai Atti Siddhar  [Perambalir Trichy Bramha Risi Hills. 60 Kms 
from Trichy 
Meivara Thampiran |Senthiirai Trichy உக Temple, 
Senthiirai 
டல்‌ ம்‌ க - In Srirangam Temple, near 
Sri Ramanyjar Sri Rangam Trichy 


Trichy 
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60 Kms from 


Sri Narayana Giru [Varkala Trivandrum Troan Vatkala: 
Brahmasri Nilakanta வ்கி (கஷ்னன்்‌ Sri Ramadasa Mission, Sti 
Gurupadar Nilakantapiram 
மத்‌ Sivan Koil, Thycaud 
க்‌ Thycaud Trivandrum Trivandrum near Thycaud 
Ayya Swamikal 1 
cremation ground 
; த Dandayudapani koil — 
Sri Erithavur Siddhar யவ He Trivandrum Trivandrum (20 km), Temple 
Balaramapuram : ல்‌ 
is near Balapiiram 
25 Kms from Trivandrum. 
Laksmi Ammal Vilinjam Trivandrum Inside Muppanthal Isakki 
Amman temple 
Dr Mystic Selvam  |Mudivaithanendal |Tuticorin 23 Kms. From Srivaikundam 
Reddiapatti Silat entars ப்ள Nagalapuram. Aruppukottai 
Swamigal 31 Kms 
Nallappa Swami Vilathikulam Tuticorin DG VL 
Quarters 
SriRamalinga Adigal Vadalur Vallalar 
7 மல! கன்‌ Valliydr ini Valliyar itself 
Sami 
Amutha Siddhar 
@Funpaktu ப்‌ Nallan Pattarai Velir Dinakaran Bus Stop Velur 
and Narasimma 
Swamigal 
Sathukara Swamigal [Saidapet Velur Sathugara Swamigal Madam 
Sri Ramagiri Contonment Velir near Ankala ParaméeSswari 
Yogiswarar Railway Station Temple 
Vilaksananthar Melmayil Vélur Samadhi, 15 kms from VElur 
க து New Bus Stand | aia, Subbaiyah Swamigal 
i Back Side Samddhi 
Sivaji Swamigal 
Koni Swamigal Tiruvallam Veélir ்்‌ Dona saga 
Tirupugal . : ப க்‌ . : 
Satohidanatida Vallimalai Velir Pongi Temple, Vallimalai 
Raghavendra Brindavanam, 
Sripathi Thirthar Velur Velur On the banks of River Palar, 
Velur 
Achu Dasar Kannamangalam |Velur Madam, os 2 
Kannamangalam 
Kuppuswamy Tiruvirinjipuram |Velur Tiruvirifijipiram 
Desikar 
Vallimalai Tirupugal (Vallimalai Velur Tirupugal ASram, Mirugan 
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and Siva Palani Jini 


Swamy Temple. 25 Kms from Véldir. 
த்‌ Mountain Thangal Velur 37 Kms from Veldr. 
Swamy 
: ன Opposite to Miirugan 
bide நக்‌ _...  [Kangeyanallur Velur Temple, Kangeyanallur. 7 
Kirubanandavariar க 
Kms from Velur 
Om Namasivaya Pasumathir Veli (Samadhi) 25 Kms from 
Swamy Velur 
Thoubah Swamy Velur Velur Saidapet Main Bazar, Velir 
Sivanand near Vilvanatha I$vara 
க்கக்‌ _.. |Tiruvallam Velur Temple, Tiruvallam. 16 Kms 
[Mounaguru Swami ல 
from Velur 
Sanakar Tiruvallam Velur Opp. to Vilvanatha Temple 
Eganhgi Gopala 
Ramanuja Dasar Palamathi Malai |Velur Maha Samadhi 
Swamigal 
Balaiah Sivapragasa » ற்‌ . 
i Mailam Vilupuram Mailam to Pondy Road 
Swamigal 
Kundali Munivar  |Tiruvakarai Vilupuram Tiruvakarai Temple 
V b Kumara Madam, 
பம்‌ Tiruvamathur Vilupuram Tiruvamathdr. 6 Kms from 
Dandapani Swamy ப 
Vilupuram 
Jhanananda Giri ல்‌ ல 3 Kms Tirukoiliir- 
ந Tirukoilir Vilupuram . 2 
Samy Tiruvannamalai. 
தில்‌ Tirukoilir Vilupuram 45 Kms from Viluptiram 
Kumara Dévar Andimadam Viruthachalam ப்பத்‌ பபப 
Andimadam 
Thatha Swamy Viruthachalam Viruthachalam ப CARRS 
1 Near to Thatha Swam 
Muthukumara Samy; (Viruthachalam Viruthachalam ” 


Samadhi 
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